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In (colorado with “[Troo 


HMONG the canyons of the Southwest, par- 
3 ticularly in Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and 
y Colorado, there once lived an ancient race— 
believed to be the ancestors of the modern 
Pueblo Indians—whom we call The Cliff Dwellers, be- 
cause they utilized the niches and caves in the high 
cliffs as their homes. These niches were found to be 
of considerable size and height, often a thousand feet 
from the bottom and approached only by rock steps 
or log ladders. 


























Even today these dwellings are still occupied by 
the Indians. 


Scouts of Troop 1 have frequently trekked to this 
area in Colorado fully equipped in the Official Uniform 
of The Boy Scouts of America. Their appearance 
conveyed the impression of the splendid uniformity 
and character in thought and in action of The Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform means so much 
to the people of America that every Boy Scout should 
uphold its reputation by making sure he wears the 
only uniform of the Boy Scouts of America and that 
is, the Official one. 





The Official Boy 
Scout Seal 





i No uniform is 
official without 
this seal 


National Official Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Take a tip from North Woods guides 
Here’s how the old-timers make pancakes 
















under the 


open sky! 


CAMPFIRE and a sizzling-hot skillet! A 
A circle of hungry faces. The “hiss” of the batter 
as it strikes the pan —and boy, what pancakes! 
Fragrant, tempting cakes—that’s what the North 
Woods guide will give you. They've known for years 
the way to make them with that real outdoor flavor — 
light, golden brown cakes that make the whole camp 
shout for more. Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour! That's 
what they use! 

Today Aunt Jemima is standard equipment with 
those who know best the secrets of camp and trail, of 
living under the open sky. That's why Boy Scout 
troops the country over are using it. 











So easy! 

Maybe you've made Aunt Jemima 
pancakes before. It’s positively 
easy! All of the ingredients come 
ready-mixed in the red packages, 
just as Aunt Jemima mixed them 
years ago. All you need to do is add 
milk (or water) and stir the batter 
smooth. In a jiffy it is ready. And 
then the fun of “flopping” them 
over the campfire! 


And my! how good they taste. In Aunt Jemima 
pancakes you get that old plantation flavor you've 
heard so much about. It’s just the thing for real 
outdoor hunger. 


Send for free package 


Here is your big chance to make your mark as a cook. 



















For your next hike-we will furnish absolutely free our —_ ynch —good, filling nourishment that will stick to the 


individual trial package of Aunt Jemima Pancake ibs, All grocers have Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Flour. Simply fill out and mail the-coupon below. 


And drop a hint to your scoutmaster the next time Joseph, Missouri. 









































We are often asked, “Are these 
stories of Aunt Jemima and her 
recipe really true?” They are based on 
documents found in the files of the 
earliest owners of the recipe. To what 
extent they are a mixture of truth, 
fiction and tradition we do not know. 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


the troop is going out. Remind him to take along 
plenty of Aunt Jemima in the full-size red packages. 
That will mean lots of tender cakes for the whole 

















The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Dept. F-12, St. 














FREE~=to all who love the campfire 










Not only to Boy Scouts, but to members of all junior outdoor organiza- 
tions, this trial package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour will be sent 
free. Merely fill out the coupon at the right, giving your troop (or group) 
number, and mail it today. 


Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is offered free of charge 
to any Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. Address the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Branch, Dept. F-12, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 

Dept. F-12, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Gentlemen: Please send me free one individual trial package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 








HE coyote of the Western plains is one 

of the swiftest of American animals. He 
has to be fast in order to eat. For the other 
beasts of the prairies that he must catch for 
his meals are likewise swift runners. 

Read Trapper Evans’ account of his un- 
usual experience with a coyote: 

“One morning I was out hunting geese 
with my brother. We had placed the decoys 
around us and were sitting waiting for the 
geese to arrive. 

“They did not come, but off in the distance 
we heard a coyote howl. As day commenced 
to break we noticed the coyote sitting on a 
nearby hill about a half mile away. 

“] thought I would have some fun. So, 
picking up one of the decoys which had a 
bullet hole through it, my gun in hand, I 
crawled through the grass, holding the decoy 
just above the top of the grass. I had gone 
about 50 yards when I looked back and 
noticed my brother waving me to lie down. 
I lay down quickly and looking through the 
hole in the decoy beheld a strange sight. 

“The coyote, thinking that one of the geese 
had strayed from the flock, was crawling 
slowly towards me, every once in a while 
rising to look at his supposed prey. I lay 
perfectly still and waited until he approached 
within 50 feet, and then rising quickly I shot 
him before he had recovered from his 
surprise. 


They are not Ke 


The Coyote 


travels at /00 yards a minute 
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NATURE’S FEET No. 2% == 


TRAPPER EVANS, old-time 
Montana woodsman, tells how 
he was stalked by a Coyote! 


“The coyote’s feet are very much like 
the wolf’s, only smaller. He is a cunning 
fellow and very swift, as he moves to catch 
the prey upon which he feeds.” 


rofoe } a 


EDS special models for boys give your 
feet much of the springiness of the 
coyote’s paws. 

Keds soles are tough and springy. They 
grip surely on ground or floor—and they 
absorb the jars that tire muscles and slow 
down play. The uppers are light, yet 
strong enough to protect your ankles and 
foot muscles against sudden twists and 





THE ‘‘GLADIATOR” 


This popular Keds model for all around 
use has a distinctive non-skid sole. In 
brown, white or gray. 


ds 


Copyright 1928 United States Rubber Company 


Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds ts on the shoe 


W..en answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 









sprains. And the special Feltex innersole 
keeps your feet comfortable. 

Ask for Keds by name. But be sure the name 
“Keds” is on the shoes you buy. That name 
is your guarantee of getting the best dollarfor 
dollar value in canvas rubber soled footwear. 

Write for our free booklet containing all 
kinds of information on games, sports, camp- 
ing, vacation suggestions and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. Dept.2240,1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


This account of the coyote by Trapper Evans is the 
second of a series of his experiences with wild ani- 
mals of America printed for the first time by the 
makers of Keds. 








g To American Boys 


An Offer of the Actual Footprints 
of the Coyote 


By special arrangement with Trapper 
Evans the makers of Keds are now able 
to offer you the actual tracks of many 
American wild animals. Each one is an 
original, identical footprint—hardened in 
claylike material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of Keds 
Outdoor Dept. 2240, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City, enclosing 35c, and obtain a 
track of the coyote sent postpaid in U. S. 
and Canada. 

A complete list with prices of the wild 
animal tracks made by Trapper Evans 
will be mailed free on applicatien. 
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Joddard spun 


around to discover the three Flying V punchers bunched in the doorway 


The Flying V Mystery 


PART I 


OWARD the end of a cloudless day in early spring, 

the twisting Alemada trail lay placidly empty, 

warmed and mellowed by the slanting rays of the 

westering sun. Spring had come suddenly this 
year. Where scarcely a week before snow lingered in sheltered 
places, the sturdy mountain growth had already. begun to 
splash rocks and earth-pockets with a pale and tender green. 
The dark-massed pines and austere cliffs had brightened 
perceptibly; even the distant sweep of gigantic, saw-toothed 
peaks looked less gloomy and forbidding. At a point where 
the narrow track leading back through the mountains to 
Spirit Lake joined the main thoroughfare between Tulasco 
and the south, a clump of saplings was outlined by the first 
feathery nimbus of bursting buds. 

It was a restful, picturesque scene, full of charm and quiet 
beauty, and overladen by that impalpable yet intoxicating at- 
mosphere of freshened earth and growing things. But of 
a sudden the peaceful tranquillity was rudely shattered by the 
pattering of distant hoof-beats. 

The rhythmic sound came from the direction of the mountain 
track, growing rapidly louder and more insistent. Suddenly 
it swelled in volume with an old, hollow effect as if the echoes 
were beating back from the rocky walls of some unseen canyon, 
merged into a definite clatter, and then abruptly a shapely 
roan mounted by a tall, well-knit boyish figute flashed into 
view, whirled into the main trail, and was brought to a halt 
by the steady effortless pull of powerful muscles. 

The rider turned quickly in his saddle and shook back a trail- 
ing lock of crisp dark-hair from his eyes—black eyes which 
sparkled under heavy brows that almost met over a prominent 
but not unshapely nose. 

“Beat you by a good forty seconds,” he shouted, as a second 
rider swung around the clump of wild cherry and galloped 
toward him. 


1928 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“Of course you did,” grunted Tod Ramsey, pulling up 
beside his friend. ‘That roan of yours is the best cayuse 
I ever saw for rough country.” 

“Especially ~considerin’’ who’s ridin’ him,” added Pete 
Terrell, white teeth showing briefly in.a grin. 

“Huh!” snorted Ramsey. ‘You may be fair for a fellow 
who wasn’t raised on the range, but there’s still a whole lot 
of room for improvement.” 

He ducked to avoid. Terrell’s reaching arm, and then the 
attention of both boys was diverted by the appearance of 
members of the party—Spike Murphy, Pink Huston and Windy 
Keeler, with stout Chub Taffinder as usual bringing up the rear. 

“This rotten old skate isn’t worth powder to blow him up,” 
the latter complained peevishly. ‘I’m goin’ to trade him off 
for something that can take three steps without stumblin’.” 

Pink ‘Huston chortled. 

“There you go huntin’ that old alibi again, Taffy,” he 
remarked. “‘What you need to remember is that a Cayuse 
ain’t the underpinning to a rocking chair and that bridle reins 
are made for use and not a dangling leather necklace for poor 
old Whiteface. . It’s a wonder to me his knees aren’t skinned 
a whole lot worse.” 

There was a general laugh, but before the somewhat slow- 
witted Taffinder could retort, Spike Murphy straightened in 
his saddle. 

“Well, fellows, I’ve got to step on it,” he said briskly. 
‘*Pop’ll raise Cain if I’m not back by six. Let’s go.” 

There was a murmur of assent; most of the other scouts 
had duties to perform which would be heavier than usual 
after this two days’ camping excursion to the cabin on Spirit 
Lake. But when the rest started off in the direction of Tulasco, 
Pete Terrell remained motionless in the middle of.the trail. _ 

“T’m going to take the short-cut, fellows,” he called after 
them. ‘See you at the meeting Friday if not before.” 

The others drew rein and Tod Ramsey half turned as if 
minded to join his chum. 


““You’d better go the other why, old man,” said Terrell, 
divining his intention. ‘‘It’s a lot shorter for you. I'll run 
over to the Hashknife to-morrow, if I can make it. It’s sure 
been one dandy week-end.” 

Tod agreed; there was a chorus of farewells, and the group 
rode away toward town. Without delay Pete stirred his 
horse with a spur and cantered off in the opposite direction. 

It had been a dandy week-end, he reflected, as he sped along 
through the gathering twilight. During the winter the trail 
to Spirit Lake had been for the most part impassable. They 
had made two or three brief trips on snowshoes, but the result 
had been hardly worth the effort. This was the first time 
since early fall that they had been able to enjoy to the full the 
charm of that remote sheet of crystal water nestling in the 
mountains, and they had made the most of every minute. 


Gaia Terrell was not sorry to be going home. As the full 
meaning of this thought came to:him he felt a brief, 
warm tingle, and gave an odd, crisp laugh. All the same it 
was quite true. When he remembered that less than a year 
ago he had been homeless, friendless, driven by sharp fear 
through hopeless desert wastes, it seemed incredible that he 
should so soon have come to feel instinctively as he did about 
the Flying V ranch. 

It was home; more home than anything he had known in all 
his sixteen years, and it was Tex Laranger, of course, who had 
made it so. Not only had this tall, lean, sun-browned young 
ranchman rescued Terrell from the gang of outlaws who pur- 
sued him, but he had taken in the youngster whole-heartedly, 
giving him beside less material things, a real comradeship and 
affection to which the lonely boy responded passionately with 
every starved fiber in his being. 

No wonder Pete spurred the roan in an eager effort to rejoin 
as swiftly as he might this friend who meant so much to him. 
He had thoroughly enjoyed his outing and being with the 
other fellows, but his feeling for Laranger was different and 
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much deeper. As he swept along the twisting trail, curving 
corners, swerving around obstacles, speeding across brief 
stretches of level pasture, he pictured vividly and with keen 
pleasure what awaited him in the trim stone ranch house. 

A glowing blaze in the rough fireplace, gleaming on the 
thick fur rugs, the rude yet comfortable furniture; the square, 
deal supper table set cozily before the hearth and Tex himself 
standing before the flames, hands behind his back, smiling 
his ready, infectious welcome. 

“T ought to have got back in time to help,” Terrell reflected, 
as he guided the roan through the broad, shallow waters of 
‘Thunder Creek, so lately the object of much contention. “I 
wish T had.” 


UT ten minutes later he automatically drew rein at the 
foot of a gentle slope and his eyes narrowed. At the top 
of the little knoll stood the ranch house, its black bulk faintly 
outlined against the slightly lighter sky from which all but the 
last faded streaks of sunset glow had drained away. No wel- 
coming firelight flicker glinted from the windows; not even the 
cooler gleam of lamplight relieved the gloom. A puzzled line 
dodged into the boy’s forehead; a feeling of keen disappointment 
swept over him, and then his shoulders moved impatiently. 

“Shucks!’” he muttered. ‘‘He’s been delayed in town or 
some place.”” With his heel he stirred the roan into motion, 
heading toward the corral, at the right of the building. ‘‘ Now 
I’ll have a chance to light up and get supper started before 
he comes. He'll like that.” 

A moment or two later-he swung out of the saddle, deftly 
stripped the roan and turned the animal into the corral. Two 
other horses were in the enclosure, his own black and Lar- 
anger’s bay. The spirited gray thoroughbred, the fleetest 
and most-valued animal in the entire outfit alone, was missing. 

“Funny he should have taken Tempest just-to ride in to 
town,” Pete reflected, turning toward the house. “Still rs, 

For just an instant he hesitated at the door, which stood 
slightly ajar, before he thrust it open, felt his way through the 
darkness to the lamp on a 
table in the middle of the 
room. Removing the chim- 
ney, he struck a match, and 
as the wick caught and the 
yellow light flared up, the 
boy glanced quickly about, 
almost expecting to see Tex 
standing in some _ corner 
smiling at the success of 
his jest. 

But neither the presence 
of Laranger nor any other 
signs of life rewarded Pete, 
and with a faint sigh he 
crossed to the kitchen and 
lit the bracket lamp above 
the sink. 

The stove was cold and no 
fire had been laid. Terrell 
quickly started one and, when 
it was burning well, he put 
a pail of water on to boil. 
He threw off the feeling of 
loneliness and depression and 
hustled about getting out 
materials for supper. It was 
ridiculous for him 
to fret this way 
simply because 
things hadn’t 
happened as he 
expected. Tex 
had merely been 
delayed, of 
course, and was 
likely to turn up 
at any moment. 

Nevertheless, 
as he worked, the 
boy’s thoughtful 
gaze shifted about the room and presently, taking advantage 
of a lull in the cooking operations, he went back into the 
living-room, picked up the lamp and crossed to where the 
two bedrooms opened out of it at the farther end. 

His own was exactly as he had left it on Saturday. A gay 
Navaho blanket lay neatly folded at the foot of the single iron 
bed. His few spare clothes hung as usual behind the faded 
curtains, boots and shoes ranged mathematically on the floor 
beneath. 

Suddenly Pete turned toward the bureau, but as his glance 
swept eagerly over the plain pine top his face fell. The 
thought had come to him that if Laranger’s lateness had been 
premeditated he might have scribbled a note of explanaticn 
as he had done more than once before. But only his brush 
and comb lay there, a nail clipper and some neatly stacked 
boxes of cartridges. 

For a moment the boy stood motionless, disappointment 
mirrored in his expressive face. Then he picked up the lamp 
and walked into the other room. 

On the threshold he halted abruptly, eyes widening as he 








stared. A pair of boots lay in the middle of the floor, some 
old trousers were crumpled in a corner, a shirt had been flung 
hastily across the foot of the bed. One bureau drawer sagged 
half open, its contents in the utmost disorder as if someone 
had churned them about with two impatient hands. 

Pete caught his breath and the muscles about his jaw tight- 
ened. That first sight of unwonted confusion left a momen- 
tary impression in his mind of robbery—of someone turning 
the room upside down in search of valuables. This, coupled 
with Laranger’s inexplicable absence, sent flashing through 
his brain the paralyzing thought of foul play. 

Holding himself together with an effort, he set the lamp 
carefully down on the bureau and as he did so his eyes fell on 
something which brought a sudden spasm of keen relief tingling 
through him. 

It was merely the remains of a cigaret lying on the waxed 
pine, but it was enough to calm his fears instantly. It had 
evidently been put down carelessly and forgotten, for most of 
the tobacco was in ashes and the wood was deeply scorched. 
But Terrell recognized at once the paper, the shapely contour 
of the rolling, the peculiar individual little twist at the end 
with which he was so familiar. To be sure it wasn’t char- 
acteristic of Tex to let a cigaret burn out on a piece of wood he 


“TI came up just now to see if ke 
hadn’t left anv word with vou.” 


had spent hours last winter polishing, but with every thought 
and action devoted to something else than smoking, it was 
quite possible. And as his glance swept the room again, Pete 
suddenly realized that all this disorder could be explained by 
nothing more sinister than a man changing his clothes in 
a hurry. 

But why should Tex have changed in such violent haste? 
Why had he changed at all? Where could he possibly have 
gone without leaving word with anyone—and why? 

The puzzled lines deepened in the boy’s tanned forehead and 
his lips straightened. ‘Then all at once he heard the outer 
door open and someone stepped briskly into the shadowy 
living-room, 


ETE’S eyes sparkled as he caught up the lamp and hurried 
back into the big room. Here was Tex at last, he thought 
jubilantly, with a swift inward resolution never to let his 
friend know how absurdly troubled he had been. The sight 
of Rowdy Stillson, one of the Flying V cow-men, was like 
a douche of cold water. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


“Lo, kid,” drawled the puncher. “Tex back yet?” 
Terrell shook his head and put the lamp down on the table, 
““No. Where'd he go?” 

“You got me,” shrugged Stillson, running his fingers through 
his thick brown hair. ‘‘ He didn’t say.” 

‘“*That’s funny,” commented Pete. ‘What time did he leave?” 

“T don’t know that, neither,’ returned the man. “All 
day we've been shiftin’ the fence on the old Diamond Square 
section. Left before seven an’ took our dinner with us. Tex 
said he had some accounts to work on but would be along in 
a couple or three hours. But he didn’t show up a-tall an’ when 
we got back an hour ago the house was empty an’ the gray 
gone out of the corral. I came up just now to see if he hadn’t 
left any word for you.” 

“That’s what I was looking for,’ said Terrell, “but | 
haven’t found anything.” 

“Oh, well, then, he’s likely to show up any minute,” com- 
mented Rowdy. “Probably 
held up in town or something. 
If there’d been anything spe- 
cial he’d surely have left some 
word.” 
















































ERRELL made noimmedi- 

ate comment. He was not 
so sure, and his first impulse was 
to tell Stillson about the disor- 
dered bedroom which had given 
him the idea that the situation 
was not quite so casual or simple 
as Rowdy supposed. Almost as 
quickly the boy decided to 
hold his tongue. He had been 
brought up in a hard school, 
forced to think and act for 
himself and to keep his own 
counsel. What it was all about 
he had no notion, but he felt 
that if Tex had not chosen to 
leave any explanation of his 
absence there must be a good 
reason for his reticence. 

“‘T guess you’re right,” Pete 
said quietly. ‘‘He’ll probably 
be along any time.” 
ome) “O’ course he might be late,” 
La observed Stillson. ‘ Whyn’t 

you come down an’ eat with 

us? Supper’s ’most ready.” 

“T’ve got our’s started,”’ ex- 
plained Terrell. ‘When he 

_ does show up he’ll be wanting 
it quick.” 

“That’s true,” nodded the 
cow-man, turning away. “‘ Well, 
I'll slip up again before we 
turn in.” 

When he was gone Terrell 
went back to the kitchen, 
tested the potatoes with a fork 
and moved the pot to the back 
of the stove. He then returned 
to Laranger’s bedroom and set 
swiftly to work tidying it up. 
Why he did this or why he felt 
that curious sense of relief when 
he had obliterated every sign of 
his friend’s hurried departure, 
he could not definitely explain. 
He only knew that when he re- 
turned to the living-room and 
was building a fire on the dead 
ashes of the hearth, he found 
himself thinking for the first 
time in months of Buck Wilson, 
that big, handsome, smiling 
outlaw who, before he met Tex 
Laranger, had been the only 

man in his short but hectic life to be really kind to him. 

The realization struck him motionless, a deep flush darken- 
ing his tan, the lighted match flickering unheeded in his 
fingers. Moved by some technical injustice to fight the law, 
Wilson had seemed to the boy supremely lacking any of the 
brutal, sinister qualities of the typical bandit. He was gay, 
fearless, debonnaire and curiously clean-minded—deliberately 
thrusting himself between the youngster and the corruption 
of the other members of the band. His violent taking off had 
been the one deep tragedy of Terrell’s life. 

‘My gosh!” the boy muttered. ‘Whatever made me think 
of Buck.” 

Perhaps it was because Tex had listened to his account of 
his friendship with this man with such complete sympathy and 
understanding. Indeed, understanding was one of Laranger’s 
chief qualities. ‘Though no details had ever been confided to 
him, Pete had gathered somehow that the man’s youth had 
been as difficult and sordid as his own. The completeness 
with which Laranger had emerged from that slough to what 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Sail Dragger 


N OPPOSITE sides of the Eastern Fish. Wharf lay 
the Airlie and the Dundee IJ. Both were due to 
sail on the same tide. On account of the an- 
tipathy of their skippers, it was freely rumored at 

the Master Mariners’ Association that their departure would 
witness an inevitable contest. 

Said Captain MacKin- 
non, the greatest racing 
authority of the port: 

“Foul Weather Jock’s 
been holdin’ in his horns 
fer quite some time. But 
I'll lay dollars to dough- 
nuts that he’ll give that 
blow-hard of a Dan 
Campbell a good dressin’ 
down to-morrow.” 

It was with a feeling of 
feverish expectancy that 
I came down the hill from 
my uncle’s house to the 
Gloucester  water-front. 
Here was the day where 
we would have our settle 
ment. Here, at last, we 
would end Dan Camp- 
bell’s bragging. 

The flags beating 
straight out into the 
breeze, and white caps 
dancing down the har- 
bor told of glorious sailing 
weather. Every one along 
the way remarked: 

“Couldn’t ask for a 
better racin’ day.” 

On one side of the 


the Dundee II, on the 
other side lay the Airlie, 
while the wharf itself was 
thronged with an excited 
crowd. 

Even the ordinary sail- 
ing of a salt fisherman 
was an event of interest. 
This time it was almost a public function, as so many of the 
sports up the street had started betting to settle long-standing 
arguments as to the relative merits of these two vessels. 

The Master Mariners were putting up their money on the 
Airlie, while the Fish Corporation and their ilk were ready to 
go the limit to back Dan Campbell’s vessel. 

With her sky-stabbing main truck, the Dundee II certainly 
looked like an inevitable champion. Her lofty spars queened 
it over the water-front, so that the city folk could point to her 
from afar. 


LITTLE after eleven, with the tide serving, both vessels 
cast off, and stood out into the stream, the Dundee II 
leading. 

Much to my disappointment, Uncle Jock did not even put 
in an appearance on deck. Seeing the crowd, he went below 
into the cabin, and left the work of getting to sea entirely in 
the hands of the mate, a person more stolid than speedy. 
Black Dan had been loud in the declarations of what he 
intended to do. To give him credit, he proved himself no 
slouch when it came to handling sail. Having served his time 
as skipper of a racing yacht, he had acquired all the fine points 
of the game. 

In a manner characteristic of fishermen, our mate lugged on 
everything he could carry, while Black Dan, realizing that 
"7 aden was a hindrance on the wind, gave the order to take 
it in 

With the result that the Dundee II gained steadily to 
weather, leading the way to sea by a long advantage. 

For us, aboard the Airlie, this caused a feeling of deep dis- 
gust. We had started out fully determined to give the Dundee 
IT a proper drubbing. We were spurred on by all sorts of 
honest well-wishers on the shore, and then, even before the 
race started, our skipper had gone below, as it were, wiping 
his hands of the whole affair. 

I was sure myself that I could have handled sail better than 
that thick-head of a mate. Indeed, at my suggestion, he 
finally took in his staysail, but there was something missing 
aboard the Airlie, that something was the master, who, 
strange to say, did not put in an appearance until we were well 
out past Eastern Point. 
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There was hypnotic power in the presence of 
Foul Weather Jock that infused his crew 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


Wild Archie was the first to greet him as he emerged from 
the companion. 

“Hey, why didn’t ye start mixin’ it up wi’ him, Skipper?” 

“T ain’t staging no grand-stand shows for a Campbell 
braggart.” 

“And what was that ye promised me?” Wild Archie per- 





sisted, while members of the crew exchanged significant 
glances. 

“Don’t you fear, I won’t forget,” replied the skipper. 
“‘But when the time comes fer me to mix it up wi’ Black Dan 
Campbell, it’ll be my choosin’ and not his.” 

The occasion of our visit to MacNairs to which we sailed 
was an ocean race staged there each year as the fleet em- 
barked for the Western Ground. 

This contest had been instituted by J. B. MacLehose, a steel 
man of Cape Breton, who had started life as an iron puddler. 
The ore of Newfoundland and the coal of Sydney had swollen 
his revenues until he was reputed to be vastly rich. Coming 
from a little town in Nova Scotia, “J. B.” possessed a thrift to 
put auld Scotia in the shade; his one and only extravagance was 
sailing. 

The MacLehose fleet of clean white schooners were built 
primarily to tickle their owner’s fancy, but his New Gla gow 
conscience could not allow even his playthings to be idle; 
consequently he turned. them over to Judique skippers for 
fishing on the North Atlantic. Thus was created a banks 
fleet where sportsmanship was not the minor key. 

Each year “J. B.” offered a thousand dollars in gold for 
a race to the Western Ground between his own and Gloucester 
vessels. Happening to be in the vicinity at that season, 
Uncle Jock put into MacNairs, with the remark: 

“‘T kinda’ have a hankerin’ to see ’em mix it up there.” 


HE fleet was due to sail at four o’clock in the afternoon 

for the Western Bank. Shortly before the time set 
for the race, I accompanied my uncle down the front street of 
MacNairs to our vessel. All along the way the crowd shouted 
according to their sentiments. 

‘Hurrah for the Airlie.” 

“Black Dan ’ill show ’em up.” 

“Old men’s home’s where Jock MacPhee ought to be.” 

“His coffin’s hangin’ on the collar beams.” 

The dirty remarks of the Campbell sympathizers caused 
me to hand back a bit of Billingsgate on my own, which led 
to a tussle in one instance, whereat my uncle chided: 

‘Just stow that stuff, young feller, we got something more 
than chin-music ahead o’ us to-day.” 






At the wharves alongside the Sunnyside Bend where the fleet 
was assembled, there was a merry babel, the clomp, clomp, 
clomp of the windlass powl, the hum of the running gear reev- 
ing through the blocks, and the music of straining sheaves to 
last long pulls on sheets and halliards. 

As we came aboard the Airlie there was an air of tense 
excitement on her 
decks. The mate 
already had her un- 
der four lowers, and 
the great wind was 
sounding out its 
chorus in the 
slatting canvas. 

Our gang were all 
known as _ hard 
drivers, except one 
fellow, Murdie 
Chisholm, whose 
heart was too weak 
for the company he 
kept. 

As ne came aboard, 
Uncle Jock added to 
the excitement by 





inquiring of the mate: 
‘“What’s the record fer this run?” 
“Ten hours.” 
“All right,”’ was the reply, “‘fer us, it’s goin’ 
to be Western Ground or bust in nine hours.” 


LACK Dan Campbell of the Dundee IT was 

the first to push his nose out into the strait. 

A half a gale was blowing from the nor’east, 

and as though to show his respect for the 

weather, Black Dan immediately began to shake 
out his topsails. 

“Holy Christopher, but watch her go!” ex- 
claimed Louis, as the Dundee IT laid over into 
the indigo blue shore. 

One by one the others began to pay off into 
the stream. Soon the whole strait was alive 
with the snowy wings of the fishing fleet, tearing 
back and forth in the narrow channel. 

Again and again, nervous persons on the shore 
held their breath and shuddered at imminent dis- 
aster. But skippers trained to pick up their string of dories in 
all kinds of weather, laughed as they grazed each other’s paint. 

As Cap’n Jock still kept us waiting at the dock, we began 
to get a bit restive. 

“Don’t ye think that we’d better be castin’ off, Skipper?” 
finally the mate inquired. 

“ Nay. ” 

“But look at the rest of ’em.” 

“Let them that wants to have the show-off stuff in harbor; 
we’re out for an ocean race.” 

“ An’ here’s one o’ them show-off guys comin’ now,” said 
Louis. 

As he spoke, I saw the Dundee IT charging down upon us, 
with everything set up to her balloon gauze, she surely was a 
magnificent sight, and the shore hands sent up a thunderous 
cheer as she came tearing on, which, of course, was just to her 
captain’s liking. 

Aft at her wheel, I could see Black Dan spitting on his 
hands, and gripping the spokes in fine frenzy, as he sent his 
great schooner spinning around in her course like a top. 

Of course, it was a grand-stand play, but it made my blood 
go faster just the same. No matter what I thought of Black 
Dan, none could withstand the beauty of his soaring schooner, 
which impressed me in that moment like a burst of great music. 

As she gathered headway on the opposite tack, we all agreed 
that we had never seen a vessel which, in passing through the 
water, disturbed it less. Hardly a ripple curled at the cut- 
water, nor did the sea break at any place along her side. She 
left a wake as straight as an arrow, then getting the wind, 
with increasing speed, she began to lay over to it, and lifted 
her forefoot to the coming swell. 

“ Aye, she’s a beauty.” 

“‘She’ll make ye step, Jock.” 

A score of voices were calling to us from the shore, but 
aboard our own vessel there was now scant chance to think of 
others. At last, the skipper gave the longed-for order. 

“All right, cast off there.” 

Soon we too had taken our place in the throng of vessels that 
were engaged in jockeying for the line. 

At high tide, which occurred that afternoon at four, the 
fleet was due to cross the line. Two blasts of the foundry 
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whistle was the five-minute warning, and then, one blast on the 
hour was the signal for the start. 

As the two blasts of the warning whistle sounded, Cap’n 
Jock emerged from the cabin, coming up as slowly as though 
we were a wood scow instead of a racing schooner. 

“Will ye take the wheel?” called the mate. 

“Nay, let the kid have it,” he answered, and remained 
leaning on the companion, as though slightly bored by the 
histrionics of his rival. 

The mate at first did not understand, and hung on, but the 
skipper called out in sharper tone, 

“Let the kid take the wheel, d’ye hear?” 

In an instant it dawned upon me what was in 
my uncle’s mind. Toshowhissupreme contempt 
for the Dundee II’s skipper, he was sending his own 
vessel across the line in the hands of a mere boy. 

But I made up my mind, right then and there, 
that I would show them that the mere boy was 
no fool. 

The mate had been heading across to the op- 
posite shore, like most of them, bad sailing 
tactics, as it would put us away to leeward at the 
last signal. 

Accordingly, to steal the best berth, I luffed 
her up, and started to hold as close as possible to the 
weather shore. Behind me, the mate was anxiously call- 
ing out the time- 

“Four minutes to go.” 

“Three minutes!” 
“Two minutes!” 

The Dundee IT at the two-minute call was pressing us 
close, both fighting for the weather berth. 

Suddenly the Alcala bore away and gybed. Dundee II 
did the same, with a fearful swing, almost in her own 
length. 

We sprang up to the wind, close-hauled on the port tack, 
and meet Dundee IT close-hauled on the starboard. 

In sudden excitement, I started to cross Dundee IJ, 
when .Uncle Jock called: 

“Ve can’t do that.” 

I could not be quite sure that Alcala to lee- 
ward would give us room to bear away under 
Dundee II’s stern. It was for me a baffling 
situation; at the “wheel of a racing schooner, 
closing in upon the line, is a moment for lightning 
decisions. 

“Hard a-lee!” shouted our captain. 

Instinctively my hand obeyed, and we rattled 
up into the wind’s eye, the headsheets flapping 
like fury, and swung round onto the other tack. 

Before I had time for breathing space, Cap’n 
Jock called: 

“Hard up, and gybe her. Get your head- 
sheets in, give her a foot of mainsheet.” 

Over came the great mainboom with a crash. 

Now it was seen that all three schooners were 
heading straight for the line, Alcala first, Dun- 
dee IT, not quite overlapping her, second, and 
rather under Alcala’s quarter, then ourselves 
third, half a length astern of Dundee IJ. The 
other three were fighting it out down to leeward, 
out of our ken. It was enough for me that I 
was in the leading trio, fighting tooth and nail 
for first place. 

“One minute to go!” sang out the mate. 

Everything seemed frightfully disorganized on our decks, 
from sudden tack and gybe. 

In that crisis my hand trembling on the wheel, one glimpse of 
Cap’n Jock was reassuring; from the lookof him, he might have 
been tied up to the wharf, instead of fighting tooth and nail 
for the lead. 

Still leaning on the companion, he drawled, 

“Jib tops’l.” 

At this, our crowd broke out the baby which had been set in 
stops. 

A puff hit the Airlie, and she heeled sharply to the breeze, 
while white water came boiling up along her scuppers. 

The’ vessels ahead of us were too soon, and had to luff. 
Both shivered in the wind, and we could hear their headsails 
rattling like musketry. 

In this moment, we drew up fast on the others, overlapping 
them several lengths to leeward. They put their helms hard 
up, and all of us now filled for the line. 

The Dundee II’s bowsprit appeared to me to be just up to 
the mark-boat. 

“They’re over!” some one yelled. 

“‘So are we,” remarked the skipper in laconic manner. 

At this startling intelligence, my breath suddenly seemed to 
come back again, while my heart which had stood still for that 
last agonizing minute, picked up its beat. 

“Are we all right?” 

““Sure, we’re all right. Let her rip.” 

With this, the skipper cast a canny eye along the canvas, 
then called: 

“In mainsheet a little. Ain’t quite got the weight yet.” 

Wonderful as it might appear, after five minutes of tacking, 
gybing, and jockeying, three of our ninety-ton toothpicks 
had crossed the line beam and beam. 
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The sun shone through a vast expanse of cotton in the 
Dundee II’s spread, as I saw it towering above us over our 
weather rail. Seething spindrift shrouded us to leeward. And 
now, with sheets trimmed, the racket of the start was over. 

The great ocean race had begun. 


HE next watch for duty were just about to get “‘biled up,”’ 
when a voice from the deck shouted down the companion: 
“‘Hi, there below! Shake a leg! Here’s ice close aboard!” 
Tearing along under reefed mainsail, whole foresail, and jib, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


the race had wrought in our skipper, all thought of caution 
seemed to have gone out of him. Our erstwhile Meekey Moses 
was now flinging defiance into the very face of Death. 

In spite of the doused fores’l, we still made our way at a 
terrific rate through the maze of floating ice pans. Louis, who 
climbed up on the fore rigging to keep me company, allowed 
that, 

“‘Any one o’ them sugar-loaves would be enough to send us 
to blazes.” 

Aft, someone suggested that we were still sporting too 
much canvas, but it was heart-breaking to Cap’n Jock to 
have to forego even his foresail. 

“‘Hold her as she is!’ he bellowed. 








Light on the Subject 
By Berton Braley 


Said the Emu to the Tapir, 
‘“‘Would it be the proper caper 
If I read the evening paper 
By your light?” 
Said the Tapir to the Emu, 
“Though most highly I esteem you, 
Your remark would make it seem you 
Ain’t so bright! 


“I’m a Tapir, not a taper; 

I emit no burning vapor, 

And when nature starts to drape her 
Shades of night, 

If you seek me by my gleam, you 

Will not find me! Who would dream 

you 

Could be such a stupid Emu? 
’Tisn’t right!’’ 


Said the Emu to the Tapir, 

“TI don’t care how you may 
shape or 

Spell your name or how you 
may per- 

Form, or might; 

All I say is, you should beam, 
you 

Are a Tapir as I deem you, 

And a taper, to an Emu, 

Means—a Light!”’ 


= — ————— 


all the sail we could carry, it needed no second alarm to give 
the old timers a realization of imminent peril. 

Not knowing as well as the rest what this alarm implied, I 
was still hanging on for an extra wink, when Louis shook me 
vigorously, exclaiming: 

“Get out o’ here, quick.” 

““What’s up?” 

‘Goin’ the way. we are now, if we crack into any o’ that 
floatin’ ice, our bows will be crushed like egg-shell.” 

Without waiting for further warning, I leaped out of my 
bunk, and raced up on deck, barefooted and in my shirt-sleeves. 

As soon as I emerged from the companion, Cap’n Jock sang 
out: 

““Ye’ve got the best eyes aboard, Johnnie Angus, so hop up 
onto the fore there, and tell us what’s ahead.” 

Rushing for’ard, I jumped into the rigging, and raced aloft 
until far enough up to get a wide view. 

Fortunately, it-was bright moonlight, and there, before us, 
stretched out an apparently interminable field of ice, through 
which we were driving at a terrific rate. 

“Luff! ”? 

“Bear away!” 

“Luff, again! - Luff!” 

Successively, I ‘shouted directions to the wheel, while at 
times I found myself tensed against the ratlins, waiting for 
what seemed certain doom. 

Hundreds of isolated cakes appeared out before. Their 
menace was enough to turn the hair gray. We were no 
sooner clear of one of these floaters, than another threatened. 

Realizing the magnitude of the danger, Cap’n Jock sang 
out: 

“Take in the fores’l,” an order which none were loth to obey. 
Indeed, the crew would gladly have taken in every stitch of 
canvas, but on account of the amazing transformation which 


For over an hour, I clung there in the bitter cold, direct- 
ing the captain how to steer. 


wo the gale sweeping down from the vast body 
of pack ice that lay to windward, the air was keen 
and biting, so that my teeth chattered, and in my thinly 
clad condition, I had reason to regret my preparations, 

“Tf you get called after this,” admonished Louis, “don’t 
waste no minute on extra snooze, but take that time 
gettin’ wrapped up warm, and remember they don’t call 
ye aboard a banker unless ye’re needed.” 

When at last we dashed out into open water, with vast 
relief, I shouted: 

** All clear, ahead,” 

“Sure there ain’t no stray floes in sight?”’ 

‘All clear.” 

‘All right then, down ye come.” 

Throwing my feet into the backstay, I descended at 
lightning speed. As my feet smacked upon the deck, the 
skipper called: 

“Now then, up wi’ that fores’l.” 

Glad for a chance to warm up my numbed limbs, I 
leaped for the halliards. The others, however, hung back 
reluctantly. Murdie Chisholm, conspicuous for his timid- 
ity, sobbed half-aloud: 

“This “ill be the death o’ us yet!” 

But Cap’n Jock was inno mood for a hanger-back. 

‘“‘What’s the matter wi’ ye lads there on the end of that 
halliard?”’ 














A low buzz of muttering objections began to arise, 
which in turn was cut short by the whip-lash 
voice of the command. 

“None o’ that.” 

Mutterings ceased, but several still appeared 
half-hearted. 

“Come on,come on! Put some snap into it!” 


per’s word of command, and soon again the 
Airlie was staggering under an incredible press 
of canvas. 

Finally, there came the cry, “‘ Belay,” and with 
sheets well off, we went rushing through the 
darkness like some great black-winged specter. 

As if this were not enough for a driving gale 
the skipper, who had grown apprehensive from 
the time lost in the ice-field, called: 

“*Get the stays’! out, an’ bend it on her.” 

As though in protest to this order, there came 
a sharp whine and shriek from over-driven 
topmasts. 


“‘Somethin’s goin’ to happen, Skipper, if ye ~ 


keep on chancin’ it like this,” wailed Murdie Chisholm. 

For answer, the skipper merely spat to leeward, with 
contempt. 

Some of the crew began to think that the old man had gone 
daft. 

“We'll all be in Fiddlers Green, yet.” 

“This is too much!” 

Such ejaculations were cut short by the skipper. 

“Git that stays’l up, I tell ye.” 

Cap’n Jock was a man-driver as well as a ship-driver, and 
no one, not even Wild Archie, dared flaunt him now. 

“Break yer backs on them halliards till she’s flat as a board.” 

Over and over went the lee rail until the vicious plungings 
nigh stopped the heart beat. @..75 

“He'll crack the sticks clean out o’ her,” wailgtl Murdie 
Chisholm, this time not alone in his blind panic. 

“Ice just behind, an’ perhaps more ice befort. If we strike 
goin’ like this we'll vanish as if the finger o’ God had touched us.” 

Any one of the crew would gladly have cut the halliards, 
but the wrath of Jock MacPhee in that wild moment was more 
dreaded than the wrath of the sea. 

Fingers ached to ease the sheets, but not a man dared mcve 
against the skipper’s word. 

Whilst all hands were still on deck, Jock addressed them 
from the wheel. On account of the passion that possessed him, 
his colorless expressions gave way to pungent, lurid speech. 

““Now then, ye lads frae below what got caught nappin’, get 
into yer oilskins and stay in ’em till we’re clubbed down to our 
ridin’ hawser. Dinna forget this here hooker’s fightin’ sudden 
death, an’ that means every mother’s son aboard is fightin’ too. 

“Watch on, or watch off, keep oiled up, ready to jump fer 
yer lives at the first call. Those on deck stand by every 
minute to tend sheets, fer we’ll be on our berth on the Western 
ground in ten hours, or we’ll be with Davy Jones.” 


June 


There was an irresistible urge in our skip- - 
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‘lay there in their bunks, 


FOR ALL BOYS 


Once Allan MacEacheren had*the temerity to suggest that 
the staysail was too much, at which the skipper jerked out: 

“That stays’l’s up, an’ no one’ll haul it in, unless it’s ripped 
off wi’ the hand o’ God’Imighty.” 

Such wild driving meant ceaseless vigilance on the part of 
the crew. To walk up and down the decks was out of question. 
It was necessary for the watch about their duties to haul them- 
selves alorg by life-lines rigged by a rope from the fore-rigging 
to the main, and from there aft to the davits. 

The Airlie plunged so heavily that shortly after leaving the 
ice, the jib was washed from the bowsprit and went slatting 
like thunder into the wind. The sudden loss of headsail 
brought the vessel out of control, and a heavy boarding sea 
broke over the port bow, sweeping the decks with a deluge of 
rishing water and flying spray. 

Several of us were swept into the lee rigging. In a panic, I 
thought that I had gone overboard, when the shroud sud- 
denly intervened. 

Still trembling from this close squeak, I heard the skipper 
bellow: 

“Look lively there, for’ard, one 0’ ye, an’ secure that jib.” 

As the nearest, it was obviously my task, but I was still 
unnerved from my experience with the boarding sea, and while I 
hesitated, Louis was already working his way to take my place. 


[* WAS extremely hazardous going out on the bowsprit, 
but the brave fellow never hesitated. Far out in the 
flying blackness, buried again and again by the great waves, 
like a fighting game-cock, Louis fisted and grappled until 
his task was accomplished. Then, working his precarious 
way inboard, drenched and panting, he came aft, hand over 
hand, along the life-line. 

With the big seas still boiling up threateningly in the waist, 
at Louis’ suggestion, the two of us came aft to the poop, the 
driest place on the decks. There, at the wheel, beside the 
mighty MacEacheren, we found Cap’n Jock, in his glory, 
riding, as it were, on the crest of the storm. 

With cool-headed daring, not too bold, and not too cautious, 
he gaged his chances and ventured always to the limit... Every 
minute he kept his watch on deck, fighting like himself to 
gain every last ounce of advantage, as with keen and watchful 
eye, he made use of every lull and slant, to drive his vessel 
across the long, fierce, swooping combers. 


To look at the howling blackness racing past,-waSs 16 Penaeti 


sense of terror. But to look at our skippemwas-a 
us yelling with the lust of battle. 


“ Aye, mon, mon, but is he no a bonni¢ fighter?” burst.out... 
| | yee 


se 


Little Rory, in sudden admiration. 

There was hypnotic power in the presence of Fpul-weather 
Jock that infused his crew. 

As long as we were on deck, the sig 
master was enough to drive out fear, but when the magnetism 
of his presence was withdrawn, cold chillg beganjto gather. 

As Louis and I were relieved from our wat¢h and went 
below, we found an atmosphere of terfpr reigning in the 
thundering foc’sle. 

It was a straining, ner- 
vous, jumpy crew that 








unsleeping, unresting, Ft 
propped up on elbows, 
starting at 4very new or 
fancied alarm, or re- 
membering with horror 
our close squeak in the 
ice-field. What might 
happen if more _ ice 
should be encountered? 

For myself, I was 
completely exhausted. 

So in the bucking, 
kicking foc’sle, amid un- 
resting watchmates, I 
slept as peacefully .as 
though I were in my 
little bed in the Craig- 
nish Glen. 

I'pad. not been sleep- 
ing long, when I was 
awakened by a long 
piercing yell of terror! 

Coming to with a 
start, I found that our 
vessel had been thrown 
completely on her beam 
ends. From the force of 
the roll, Louis was cata- 
pulted clean out of his 
bunkand pitched sprawl- 
ing on top of me in the 
opposite bunk to loo’ard. 

It was Louis’ blood- 
freezing yell that awak- 
ened me from my peace- 
ful slumber. 

The swinging lamp 
had guttered out, and 
through the companion, 
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down into the infernal darkness of the death-trap came a 
Niagara of seething water, while like a den of lost souls, the 
imprisoning foc’sle echoed to Gaelic prayers and imprecations. 


HE Airlie had been tripped by a cross sea, and, in fisher- 
man’s parlance, lay “sprawled out,” so that her sails 
were in the water, her lee-side completely buried. 

The cook was scalded by a tumbling pot of boiling water, 
while steam and smoke and gas and living coals from the gal- 
ley stove rendered a regulation hell. Sea-chests, pots, pans, 
boots, stores, and human beings were rolled and heaped indis- 
criminately. Altogether, there was a frightful mixing up 
down there in the stygian gloom of the foc’sle. Our situation 
could not have appeared more hopeless, but before one had 
time to gather his wits, the racing schooner had righted herself 
and started to come up. 

The instant she was back again upon an even keel, I leaped 
for the companion ladder. 

As I emerged through the fore scuttle, the wind struck into 
our sails, and starting ahead with a rush, the old girl drew 


herself out from beneath the tons of water under which she 


was buried from the mainmast aft. 

Pale, trembling, panting, those below came bursting up, 
breathing with thankful gasps the fresh air, gazing with grati- 
tude upon the moon and stars. Indeed, the wide, free canopy 
of heaven never looked so good to me as it did in that first 
moment of escape. 

All of us were impressed by our miraculous deliverance, and 
more than one deep-souled Highlander sent up his prayer of 
thanks to the Blessed Mary who had saved them from a watery 
grave, and to Saint Michael, the Guardian and Patron Saint of 
the sea: 

But if the rest were devoutly thankful, no such emotion 
welled up in the fiery soul of Jock MacPhee. He was a great 
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man for prayers, ashore, but in the midst of an ocean race 
he had scant inclination for devotions. 

Hearing Gaelic aves muttered beside him by Allan Mac- 
Eacheren sent the skipper blazing forth at white heat. 

““No Mary and no Michael’ll save ye aboard this hooded 
hooker! It’s yer two fists, and the leapin’ lightnin’ in yer heels 
that can preserve fer ye the breath o’ God that’s in yer nostrils! 

“Tf it’s devotions yer wantin’, one gang o’ ye can take it 
out on yer prayer handles cleanin’ up that bloody mess along 
the waist, and the rest 0’ ye can haul fer the salvation o’ yer 
souls on them hitched-up sheets and halliards. 

“Now then, jump, me lads, and don’t forget that ye are 
Judique men!” 

Such was the potency of this one man upon our poop that his 
passion was soon flaming up again throughout the crew. No 
rum ration was passed out, but for his brother Gaels the spirit 
of our skipper was more fiercely intoxicating than gallons of 
““white-eye.” 

A few moments before the Airlie was lying on her beam ends, 
helpless, stricken, awaiting suredoom. Apparently everything 
was lost, and then out of dire extremity a firebrand skipper 
or her poop had breathed new life into vessel and crew alike. 

At the wheel, the spirit of Cap’n Jock was rising with the 
fierceness of the gale. As though it were a human being, 
he continued his rhapsodies of the storm. 

“Come on! Come on!” he roared. 
floor, and who will dare to put her off!” 

This was enough to set Wild Archie and all the rest of that 
battling brood into a whooping outburst. 

Little Rory the piper could not withstand the inspiration 
of such a moment. Leaving his toiling watchmates on the 
deck, he went tumbling down into the sodden cabin to loosen 
his immortal soul upon the bagpipes. 

“Ye canna tune yer pipes down there, can ye?” sang out 
the skipper. 

“‘ Aye, I could tune ’em on the hinges o’ hell at sic a mo- 
ment,’ answered Little Rory, and soon the music of his 
drones came booming through the cabin skylight, shrieking out, 
“Cogadh na Sith” (War or Peace), an ancient pibroch that 
sounded with startling effect into the teeth of the storm. 


“‘Judique is on the 


like men possessed. 

iitit¥ebe dead in a minute,”’ sang out Wild Archie, “but 
"ih meiglory now.” 

Cogadh na Sith,” other tunes followed, calling up 
. from the deeps of time the 
Gael’s great past, tunes of the 
galley on the wave, tunes that 
set men on the foray, tunes of 
the broken clans, tunes of the 
tartan against the world. 

As one of the old blood, I 
always loved the pibroch, but 
never before did I hear it with 
such effect. Blending with the 
storm winds and the seas, its 
refrain seemed to run like fire 
through blood and brain. 

Whilst the rest of us went 
to our tasks with a will, Little 
Rory remained at his pipes 
doing the work of twenty with 
his wonderful lungs of leather, 
for the witching strains of his 
screaming drones made every 
other man as good as twain. 

Shriller and louder the pipes 
skirled, while every Hielan’man 
aboard leaped and whooped, 
accomplishing his tasks with 
headlong impetuousness. Men 
who ashore appeared dour and 
grave, were, under the spell 
of the pibroch, at last aroused 
to the acme of conflict with 
waves and tempest. 

In our wild, tearing flight 
even the passage of time 
seemed to fade. But there was 
one ever mindful, and finally 
Cap’n Jock sang out: 

‘“3 ere, Johnnie Angus, run down into the cabin an’ 
tell us vhat’s the hour o’ night.” 

<n a 


AT THE skirl of the pipes our Highland crew became 
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below, I straightway reappeared, calling: 

ny O'clock.” 

ehy’ repeated the skipper. ‘Seven hours out, and 
by thé logninety miles from MacNairs. Thirty miles yet to 
go, amt thie hours in which to do it.” 

Forpimament he made further mental calculations, and then 
exclaimed vi 
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Bll make it in less than ten hours all right, and beat 








oe 
every record of the —— 
Jock’s vainglorious boasting, so utterly unlike him, was 
suddenly cut short by an ominous sound aloft. 
““Whirr—upp—bang!!”’ 
With a report like a siege gun, the great staysail, torn to 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Young Spears 


MONGST the Zulus, schooling, in the-civilized sense, 
does not exist, but there is a severe native train- 
ing. The first thing is strength; a sound body is 
absolutely an essential factor; so much so that 

every child born is examined by the witch-doctor, and if any 
weakness shows, the baby is put away. After strength come 
woodcraft, loyalty, patriotism, and all the other duties. It is 
with the idea of showing to you just how the Africans go about 
teaching their boys something that is like to boy-scouting 
that this article is written. 

Being a native myself, I will set down some of the incidents 
of my own life as a mat boy and dew-drier, in company of three 
others, Upina, Spingo, and Ramm. We were all ambitious to 
attain the different ranks in the Boys’ Cadets, such as the 
Two Sticks and Spear Boys, to which boys are promoted after 
having gone through certain tests that the Duma (a monitor 
corresponding somewhat to an assistant Scoutmaster) sets 
for them. 

We four boys lived in a hut set outside, especially for boys, 
in a small village. Our biggest ambition was to become so 
proficient as to be eligible for the Spring Festival games where 
all the young champions of different villages and Kraals 
competed for the tribal championship in the different branches 
of ‘native sport, like running, jumping, spear-throwing, ox- 
racing, tracking, tree climbing. 

As yet, we were not fully exercised in these sports, nor 
strong enough to withstand the hard duty of the sport field. 
Our ages ranged from four to seven, Upina being the eldest 
with Ramm next, then myself, and Spingo the youngest. 

As to how these four boys came to be gathered together in a 
breeding Post Village, that is quickly and soon told. All 
native boys are given to their grandparents, or call them 
servants, it makes no difference, and in this case, all four were 
under bond to serve their older folk up until the older people 
died or the boys became full warriors. 

The Duma was a tall dark silent young man who always 
carried a switch in his hand. The few other children in the 
community were younger than we and the older people would 
not allow them to have anything to do with us, as we were 
there for one purpose, and that was work. There came a 
morning when the hut was dark as an elephant’s trunk, and 
the dew heavy; we were fast asleep, when a tall lean form filled 
the door space for a moment, and then stepped inside. There 
was a whistling sweesh, sweesh, of a supple twig. We came to 
life and wakefulness with yells as we tried to get away from 
the stings of the lashing twig. 

“You want to be scouts, and—warriors, eh?” the monitor 
shouted, as he used his whip. 

“You know the path to the river?” he asked us. 

““Y-yes,’’ we starnmered. 

“You will run there, and dig out a crocodile’s egg from the 
shore, and bring it unbroken here to me. Go,” 


Now a word of explanation about the 
crocodile’s nest to let you know the danger 
that the boys were going into. The mother 
crocodile lays an egg no larger than a goose 
egg, and buries it in the sand by the river 
bank, early in the fall, so that it may be 
hatched by early spring. As you may know, 
when the river-bed dries up the reptiles go to 
sleep in the damp sand, and the mother 
crocodile sleeps with her tail pointed to the 
sanded eggs; in this way she keeps watch on her 
unhatched brood, and I assure you, she is very 
much alert, because when a crocodile is young, 
everything on earth seeks to destroy it; birds, 
beasts, and human beings all wish to kill it, but 
when it grows up to the length of ten to fifteen 
feet, then things change; all life flees before it. 
The tail of the mother being pointed toward 
the egg nest helps it to feel the vibration if 
anything tries to dig out the young. Being 
cold-blooded, like all reptiles, it leaves the eggs 
whilst in the process of growing to be warmed 
by the sun. When the chicks are ready to come 
out after she hears them squeaking inside the 
shells she scratches the eggs out. 
We boys gasped at the order. The monitor 
raised his arm. We fairly threw ourselves 
at the door, and with a scramble padded out 
in the Kraal yard where the ground was 
cold as ice. 
Upina trotted on, and out of the gate, and 
plunged into the path with the long grass that 
lined both sides of the footpath showering 
the night’s dew on him. We followed his lead, and in ten 
seconds we were drenched to our naked hides, and went in the 
continuous shower with steam rising from our bodies. 
Thirty minutes later, we were on the river bank, scanning 
the ground for the crocodile’s egg nest. Up and down the 
shore, we went several times. A cry came from Ramm’s lips 
as he spied a mound like a mole’s tunneling, that told its own 


tale of the sleeping mother crocodile’s ridge tail that sloped 
toward the nest. We rushed forward as our companion dug 
away the sand with quick short jerks of his fingers, and came 
upon a whitish oblong thing. ‘‘The egg!” He scooped it up 
with one hand as he fought us off with the other. 

Some one pushed him, and he sat down hard, but held on 
to the egg. There was a sudden rise of the earth as what seemed 
to be a log came to life. It was the mother crocodile! With a 
yell, we three, Upina, Spingo and I, swung round toward the 
pathway. Ramm, scared to death, rolled over once, scrambled 
to his feet, still holding the egg in his hand, and tore after his 
companions. Homeward we flew, yelling at the top of our 
voices, and dashed into the gate with all speed, but came to a 
panting halt, at the sight of the monitor standing by the 
cattle stockade with a group of men who eyed us severely. 

““Where is the egg?” the monitor boomed. 

“Ramm has it,” we gasped. 

The monitor held out his hand, and the boy handed over 
the reptile’s egg. 

“Well,” he demanded as he turned it round and round 
in his palm, and looked at it closely, and saw it was not broken. 

“We dug it out,” Upina stammered. 

“And Ramm picked it up,” Spingo put in. 

“So! how many eggs has a crocodile got?”’ the young man 
questioned. 

“We don’t know,”’ I replied. . 

“You have done well, boys, as you must have been very 
quick to get out of the crocodile’s way,” said Kos, the witch- 
doctor, who was the Master Scout of all training of boys in the 
Kraal. 

We puffed out our chests, for a good word from the big 








Duma was waiting for us 
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man of the Kraal and the tribe was a great thing indeed. We 
had passed the first test, which is fast running, and now could 
be counted as members of the small boys’ class, and as a 
badge of this, we would have all our hair shaved off except a 
growth about an inch wide and four inches long starting 
from the top of the head, whilst Ramm, as our leader, because 
he had carried the egg, would wear his bunch in a knot on the 
top of his forehead. And for the next month, we acted as 
advance scouts. In that we became dew-driers, with sticks 
across our shoulders. 

These were the width of the pathway, and with them we 
knocked down the dew from the elephant (pony) grass, so 
that our elders, that is any man of authority and power like 
the head man, and men of Council could take the path after us, 
and not become wet. Thus, we in this way became very 
strong and could stand a lot of cold weather. 


"[ SREE months after the crocodile’s egg test, when the 
rainy season was almost over, we were charged with the 
heavy duty and responsibility of looking after the big herd of 
cattle. This herd was about three thousand, as Dulani, the 
name of the Post, was located in a chosen spot where were 
grass, water-holes, and pools. 

We were to be out for ten days, returning to the village at 
the end of that time so that we might be examined under the 
armpits for the awful sheep spider, a parasite that lodges 
in that part of a boy’s body. 

Also he returns every ten days to enable the head man to 
count off and see if all the cattle are there, and if the boys are 
doing their duty by looking after the herd; also their people 
know that the lions have not eaten any of them up as yet, and 
the boys have a chance to rest after their tense, yet exciting 
time of being on their own. For naturally being boys, they 
have the time of their lives; native child life is not the sad 
affair that some would have you believe; on the contrary, it is 
filled with enjoyment and innocent fun. 

A day came when the Duma and the “man with a spear,” 
the Scout Master, appeared suddenly as we sat around a fire 

warming ourselves. We sprang 
to our feet, and saluted the two 
men. 

“Say it, ye oxen,” the older 
man boomed. 

“Yes, O Spear,” 
answered. 

“There is to be a big hunt at 
the end of this moon (month); 
and you are to be trailers to follow 
the spoor,” he announced. 

The quartet leaped with joy, 
while the two men smiled. Old 
Flint, as the elder of the two was 
known, got down to business im- 
mediately. He unslung the fur 
bag from his shoulder, haunched 
down by the fireside and raked 
some ashes away. 

“Know ye the marks of the 
game trail?” he demanded. 

“Yes, yes,’ we chorused, and 
the old man grunted, as he 
knuckled the first two fingers of 
his right hand, and pressed them 
down on the ashes he had just 

; cleared. 

“What is this?” he asked as he lifted his hand 
away. 

We crowded around, and gazed at the mark he 
had just made for a short moment. 

‘A goat’s hoof-mark,” Upina shouted. 

Old Flint looked at the rest of us questioningly. 

We nodded in confirmation of our companion’s 
statement. 

He threw some dust into the hollows. 

““What’s happened?” he asked. 

“The wind has blown,” Ramm said. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Others followed,’’ Upina replied. 

me: te 

“The mark is a day old,” Mkafula said. 

“Right.” 

“Now turn your heads away,” he said. 

We turned our heads, and a moment later, he 
told us to look. 

We spun round, and bent down. The hoof 
marks were clear, yet wider, and the edges stood 
up sharp and razor-like, with the front deep and 
the after sections light and faint. 

“What now?” 

We looked at the marks long and silent. 

And then Spingo spoke slowly. 

“The spoor is wet; that is shown by the clear, 
straight, sharp edges; and the wide hollows, the 
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deep front marks with the light hind sections shows they are 
on the run,” he explained. 


“Well done,” the old man said. ‘That goes for all game 


and bird marks on the ground. Only birds always leave a 
faint mark on the after sections, because they are always falling 
forward, as their sense of walking is defective because of their 
wing sense; you will notice this with the ostrich. The lion, 
and any other clawed beast, always puts its paw down and 
pulls it back a quarter of an inch with the heel well marked at 
every step because they are 
instinctively ready for a 
jump. While the elephant 
walks on tip toe or half of 
its round foot, because it is 
light on its feet. Human 
beings are the only living 
things that make a full 
foot-mark. Next comes the 
monkey with a flexible foot, 
whose toes hug the earth,” 
Old Flint instructed. “Let 
us go outside,”’ he said, and 
in front of the shelter with 
us boys standing around, he 
scanned the horizon, and 
saw a small herd of small- 
horned deer. Pointing to 
them, he told us to stalk 
them down. 

“But first how do you 
find out which way the wind 
is blowing?’ he asked. 

“Wet your finger,” he 
was told. 

And the old man smiled. 

“No, that is wrong, for if 
your hands are full, or you 
are placed in such a way 
that you cannot lift up your 
hand, what would you do? 
Well, I'll tell you. 

“You wet your finger so 
that the cool breeze that you 
feel will tell you which way the wind is blowing, or rather 
coming from. Moisture is the foundation. Well, now, in the 
future when you want to know how, and where the wind comes 
from, turn your face around slowly, and you will feel it on the 
balls of your eyes! As you keep them open, and do not breathe, 
and in that way, you do two things; you find from where the 
wind is coming, and no one knows what you are doing,” he 
told us. 

We grinned with delight at this information, for it was 
true the eye is always wet with the tears from the eye ducts. 

“Now you will stalk that herd of deer standing up! But 
first take some branch-leaves, and tie them into a bunch so 
that the deer will think you are trees as you close up on them,” 
he said. 

We tore off branches from the young trees that made up a 
part of our shelter, and tied the ends with vines, then turning 
our heads slowly as we held our breath, we found that a gentle 
spring breeze came from the southwest, and we walked away 
to the leeward of the herd. Forty minutes later, the two 
watching men saw four trees, which were the camouflaged 
boys, seemingly approach nearer and nearer to the herd. It 
was a long and slow stalking, as it took us two hours to come 
up to the game as we advanced half a foot at a time; at last 
we came within two yards of the deer, and with a jump, and a 
rush, we tackled a doe, choked it to the ground as the rest of 
the startled game ran across the veldt. 


HE delighted warrior with the monitor dashed across the 

plain and helped us to skin our deer, and to each of us 
was given a hoof, whilst Ramm as the accepted leader was 
given the tip of the tail. 

The meat the two men folded up in the hide. They spoke 
to us kindly for our fine work, and promised to teach us other 
things as they strode away towards the Kraal. 

Leaving us overjoyed to practice on what we had learned 
we looked forward for more lessons from them, and the possi- 
bility of being admitted to the Stick Boys’ Class in the near 
future. . 

As yet we were tenderfeet, but we were advancing. We 
had the badge of shaved heads, and now held the skin game 
emblem in the hoofs given to us; besides, we had done some 
good work in stalking the deer. But not until we could carry 
a stick apiece could we count ourselves even second-class 
Mat boys. 

At last, the ten days of pasturing the herd was up, and we 
drove the herd back to the village. We were happy, for sixteen 
calves had been born in the herd, which meant that we had a 
cow each; the others would go to the King of the tribe as a 
present. It is the rule that whatever number of boys look 
after a herd, the first calves of that herd belong to them, and 
the others are given over to the Chief. You can easily see 
that the cowboys become quite well off long before they become 
men. After a boy graduates from being a cow-herder, and 
becomes a member of the young scouts that are spread all 
over the tribe, he ceases to have any more gifts of cattle. 
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However, his years as a cowboy scout are about four, 
depending on how quickly he learns the different tests given 
to him which he must use when he becomes-a full-fledged 
warrior and is admitted into the councils of men. He then 
owns about fourteen to twenty-four head of cattle. These he 
marks with his family’s private brand, which may take the 
form of two crops (cuts) on the right ear shaped like a “V” 
or both docked in some way or another. 

And so light-heartedly we rode home on the backs of bucking 











In our case to each had 


rearing long-horned Kaffir goats. 
been born a young ox. Zulu, our God, had really been kind, 
and we blessed him. 


P HILL and down the herd bellowed and thundered, with 
dust rising sky-high as it ran in a wild rumble towards 
the Kraal. We yelled, and were tossed from the goat’s back, 
and parabolaed head first into thick bushes of tigertail growth. 
With a snort and clatter the big herd came to a halt at the 
village, with young men and old running out of the gate, and 
anxious-eyed mothers with babes strapped to their backs 
staring through the thick dust to see if we were safely re- 
turned to them once more. They breathed in relief when we 
strutted up to where the men were gathered. 

“How now?” Old Flint boomed. 

‘““We have sixteen calves,”” Ramm announced proudly. 

‘What, and you raced the herd?” the old men exploded. 

“They were anxious to get back to the shelter of the stock- 
ade, Sire,” the boy stammered. 

The spearman cast a quick glance back at the trail we had 
just come and nodded his head, as we followed his glance and 
saw the wise old cows trotting slowly down the trail with the 
young calves ‘beside them. 

““Never do that again,” he thundered, with a terrible look, 
and we meekly nodded our heads as he waved us away. 

Released from our, duties, we dashed away to the common 
hut, and had something to eat, and later spent the night in the 
boys’ community hut. At early. dawn, a voice shouted: 
‘Rise, you Dogs, rise.” We flung our robes aside, and piled 
out, and scrambled to the door where the monitor with his 
eternal switch awaited us. 

At the gate the old man of the Spear was waiting for us. 

“‘Come on,” he shouted, running out ofthe gate ahead of 
us. He bore to the right, running into the forest and came to 
a halt in a damp clearing. . There he pointed to four different 
trees, whose first limbs were about ten feet away from the 
ground. 

We panted towards them, and then measured the distance, 
and trunk’s girth. 

“Climb, climb them, ” Old Flint bellowed. 

And with digging toes, hugging knees, and clawing hanids, 
we began to climb. 

‘No, come down!” the old man roared, glaring at us. 

“When you are climbing a tree, first put your arms around 
it, then the hollows of your feet, your arches, and grip with 
your toes, hug it with your knees, and push up with your big 
toes up, with your arms, and hug with the knees. Now go.” 
Again, we dashed for the tree trunks, and tried hard to do as he 
asked us. 

The old scout stamped about in a rage. ° 

“Climb, as if something were chasing you,” he cried, and 
then yelled to Dama to get after us with the lash. The moni- 
tor cut loose at each boy, and we went up the tree trunks as if 
pulled by unseen wire, and got to the first branches. 

“Good, good,” ‘he cried, and told us to come down, and 
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start al] over again. Ten times we climbed thosé trees and in a 
way satisfied the strict old warrior, although our knees on the 
inside of them were badly skinned, and our stomachs scratched, 
with.our hands scarred, but we minded these things not at all, 
for was it not our Scout Master commanding us? And at last 
he had been able to drive into us that native life preserver, 
speed, and a quick way of climbing trees. 

He looked at us. keenly as we stood lined up waiting for 
the next test, wondering whether he could climb as fast as he 
had urged us to. There 
sounded on the morning’s 
air a slight sniff, sniffing, 
anda leopard broke into 
the clearing at a trot, and 
crouched for a spring at 
sight of our band. 

There was a loud howl 
from men and boys as we 
bumped against one an- 
other, and tangled up, in 
a mad confusion to get out 
of the beast’s way. Ina 
second everyone streaked 
for his chosen haven of a 
tree, and shinnied up the 
trunk seconds faster than 
we had been practicing 
in the early morning. On 
top of the branches, we 
looked down and around 
with tears of fright trem- 
bling on our eyelashes, and 
were held spell-bound at 
the. astounding show of 
our old bearded Scout 
Master climbing a thorn 
tree! With a rending of 
his _bark-cloth robe, 
caught on the long thorns 
as it tore, the old man 
shinnied up the spiked 
trunk, and paid no atten- 
tion to the sharp points 
that caught in the growth of his beard that he was so proud of, 
but pushed up to the top like a monkey on a stick, and sat on 
the topmost branch, and peered down to see the scared 
leopard slink away. 

We exchanged glances and swallowed our laughter, but 
Duma the monitor, who was perched way up on the top of a 
tall tree, let out a hearty laugh, and slid down from his tree, 
for he knew, as all natives know, that if you make a noise, and 
a lion or a leopard is not hungry, he will not molest you, but 
will go away. One by one we dropped to the earth, and 
waited patiently for old Flint to leave his haven. 

With many cries he climbed down. When he gained the 
ground, he was more like a porcupine than himself. His robe 
was torn to bits, and thorns had pricked him all over his body. 

Though we tried hard not to, we snickered as we walked 
behind the hobbling old warrior, for he refused to be carried or 
helped in any way, thus living up to the tribal rule of never 
show pain or give up to anything. What the old man suffered 
between the time of leaving the glade, and the walk back to 
the Kraal, no one knows. 

Old Flint rumbled something to Duma, and we were led 
out to the immense herd. There the monitor told us to 
select whichever bull we thought we could ride. Ramm chose 
a parti-colored steer. Spingo a pure white, whilst the two pals 
Upina and myself picked out brown steers. All four were 
separated from the herd, and we were told to mount. We 
obeyed, were promptly and violently thrown to the sky, and 
came down to the earth quickly and suddenly, but rose from 
our several dusty pastures undiscouraged, and this second time, 
each boy slid right away to the beast’s neck, for an ox cannot 
toss you from there; but the bulls made for the fences at a mad 
gallop that forced the riders to fling themselves to the ground. 

Duma yelled loudly instructions at us, but to no purpose, as 
we were far too taken up at either hiding or dodging the mad 
bulls. And at last by various ways, we set ourselves on the 
stockade fence, and there was peace. Duma called to us to 
watch him as he advanced on the snorting, blowing beasts, 
and holding out his hands the oxen first sniffed and then 
licked his fingers, and palms to our great astonishment. He 
motioned us to come down, which we did slowly, and stood 
watching at a safe distance whilst the monitor, speaking in a 
soothing tone, led the four animals to us. 

“You see,” he began, “‘they like me, and will do the same 
to you.” “How?” we stuttered, with chattering teeth. 

“Why, all you have to do is to smear some juice of prickly- 
pear leaves on your hands. There is.a growth of them yonder, 
go and rub your hands with the syrup,” he told us. 

We edged out of the stockade, and ran to the cactus plant, 
broke off some of the slab-like leaves, pricked the pieces in the 
center, and carefully laved our hands with the sticky stuff, 
avoiding the small thorns. This done we trotted back to the 
stockade, and were rather scared as the beasts, smelling the 
fresh liquid, ran towards us, and began to rasp their rough 
tongues on our hands and arms, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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up with one hand 
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T’S just a year ago to-day, stranger, that it happened, 
and my luck changed and things have been breaking 
as good for me since then as they were bad before and 
now I’m middlin’ prosperous; the boat’s paid for an’ 

so’s the little cottage on the hill yonder, and the mother can 
set there now in comfort knowin’ that we ain’t going to be 
put out on the street without a cover for our heads.” The 
old fisherman paused and packed the ashes a little tighter in 
his stubby clay pipe. 

“Ah, ha!” grunted his companion wearily, with a bored 
yawn behind his hand, “uh, huh,” and turned away to glance 
up the pier at the hands of the clock in the little tower that 
pointed to fifteen minutes to seven. 

“But,” continued the old Captain in a voice that carried 
only a word now and then to the tired ears of his waiting pas- 
senger, ‘“I’ll—happy-—boy—good luck.” 

““What’s that! What did you say about a boy, Captain?” 
asked the stranger, suddenly interested now and wide awake, 
turning on the old sailor. “‘What about a boy?” 

“Huh? Boy!- Yes, oh yes, that boy!” answered the Cap- 
tain, startled by the sudden impatient interest of the stranger, 
“‘that boy.” 

““What boy? What boy? What boy? Can’t I get any 
information, what’s the story anyhow?” ; 

“Now friend, ca’m yourself, ca’m yourself, and T’ll tell you 
all I know. I said, I’ll never be happy until I find that boy 
that brought me my good luck.” 

Glad to talk and happy that he had the man’s attention, he 
began with a slow offshore drawl, following a look at the clock 
which read ten minutes to seven. 

‘In ten minutes we leave, but I’ll start a-tellin’ you and you 
can come into the pilot house and hear the rest on the way over 
to the Island.” 

Seven minutes later the reporter, for such the stranger was, 
had, by adroit questioning, obtained the skeleton of the story, 
written a telegram, and slipped it under the door of the tele- 
graph office at the street end of the pier. Then he ran back 
to the fishing boat and climbed aboard just as the old Captain 
signaled to the engine-room to “go ahead.” 

An hour and a half later, thirty minutes after the telegraph 
operator had found the message, the editor of a large metro- 
politan newspaper read the following message from a yellow 
sheet: 

“Picked up trail Salvage Captain here. 
follows. Jones.” 


Complete report 


N THE pilot house of the seventy-five-foot motor fizhing 
boat Salvage King, reporter Arthur Jones 

listened to the details of Capt. Tom Aikens’ 
amazing tale of a foggy morning a year before 
when he and a khaki-uniformed boy with hi 
bicycle waiting passage to the Island, had heard 
overhead the whirr of a circling airplane, evi 
dently trying to locate a place to land. Then 
the engine reports had grown irregular and 
stopped; suddenly a huge yellow and white 
shape dove straight down past them, its wing 
tips almost striking the boat’s rail, to disappear 
with a splash that threw spray fifty feet 
in the air and left only a huge swell and an 
oil stain of bubbles on the water to mark its 
passing. 

“‘T stood there stunned from surprise and 
half drowned by the spray the thing threw 
when she lit, but the boy brought me to with 
a yell and there he is out of his shoes and shirt 
with nothing but a short pair of pants on, tell- 
ing me to get him a half-inch rope. Well, 
I gives it to him and he throws a bowline 
around his waist, slips it up around his arm- 
pits with the knot in the back, grabs a ten- 
pound grappling anchor, which I use for small 
boats, and steps to the rail. Then he gives me 
my orders, as clear and sharp as I ever took 
or gave orders myself. 

“** Pay out these lines as I go down and don’t 
let ’em foul. When I give two yanks, pull on 
this one around me, slow at first withcut jerk- 
ing, thenfast. If Iam down over two minutes, 
pull me up without a signal.’ 

“Then he stops, hesitates and starts to 
breathe deep and blow out hard. After about 
a minute of this, over he goes feet first. Just 
as he goes, I sort of clear up mental and looks 
at him. Shucks! He ain’t nuthin’ but a kid, 
slight but muscular and well browned up, and 
I sees he has in his teeth an open knife. 

“Well, I pays out about twenty feet and 
yells for help, but none comes. I waited what 
seemed like an hour, but I know it ain’t but 
a few seconds, and I wanted to pull up right 
then, but them orders was orders and I waits 
and yells. Maybe a minute goes by and I’m 
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dripping per: piia.icn ind calling myself a coward and a fool 
for letting him go when I gets two faint jerks on the rope and 
I haul in slow at first, as per orders, and then fast. Lordy, its 
a load, but up I hauls it, hand over hand with feet braced on 
the rail. Hurry as best I can, it seems an age before up 
comes the kid’s arm and head, and then, glory be, another 
head a-sagging forward, covered with a leather hat. 

“The kid is almost black in the face and the other feller is. 
I makes fast the line and I donno how we gets the aviator 
feller out, for he’s as limp as a rag, and the kid pretty weak, but 
he recovers fast. When we have the aviator on deck, the boy 
turns him over on his face and starts to shove down steady on 
his back and then leggo. He keeps this up regular like a clock 
tickin’ ‘one, two,’ he says, ‘three, four, five,’ then again, ‘one, 
two,’ as he presses, then ‘three, four, five’ as he swings back. 
‘Get some blankets, Captain, and hot water in bottles and 
hurry!’ 

“For half an hour we battle over that flyer. The kid 
bosses me around like it was his ship, not mine,” the old sailor 
chuckled at the recollection, “then the flying feller groans 
andthe kid who has been watching me pump, while he rested 
and told me how, takes ovér the job again and tells me to 
bring ’moni@ and black coffee from the galley stove. 

:“ Well, the feller comes around slow, and pretty soon can 
teli us his name, which is Jackson. The boy don’t let him talk 
much and feeds him coffee a spocnful at a time and watches 
him like a hawk. 

“*Then he sends me for a doctor and an ambulance if I can 
getit, and when I gets back he’s setting there still a-feeding 
the big boy hot coffee like he 
was a baby. 

“The doctor looks him 
over and says, ‘remarkable, 


He caught hold of a 
loose line and pulled 
himself aboard 
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he'll live,’ and the boy grins, and the flyer grins, and I grins, 
too, I guess. 

“The boy gets up kind of unsteady and stretches and says 
he guesses he won't go over to the Island just yet, and puts on 
his clothes and says: ‘Captain, I hooked the grappling anchor 
fast to the pilot’s cockpit; you can lift the plane enough with 
that to get a sling around her and raise her.. She is your prize 
and don’t let anyone put a line on her. The owners will pay 
you for saving her and be happy todo it. See you later. | 
néed a little breakfast now.’ 

“Before I could stop him he was gone, pedaling off up 
the street in the fog whistling, and I ain’t ever seen him since, 
and man, how I want to séé that boy and thank him!” 

“But,” asked Jones, “‘how was it that the story never got 
out, why was it hushed up?” 

“Well,” the Captain continued, “‘ when I turned back to the 
doctor and the flyer they were talking low, and the doctor 
said to me, ‘Captain, you keep this thing quiet, get the plane 
up and the company will pay you well to salvage it. The pilot 
here thinks that the fall was due to a defective device that 
this company has backed heavy, and this accident will hurt 
the aircraft business if it’s found out right now. The pilot 
will go up to my house. He wants you to send the boy up that 
saved -him. * Who was he? I didn’t know him—he looked 
like a Scout.’ I told him I didn’t know, but would send 
him up. But the boy never showed up. 

“T salvaged the plane with the help of the crew the factory 
sent up. ‘They paid’ me $1,000 and I paid off the mortgage 
on the boat, and the doctor bills, and moved out here and 

put something down. on the little 
cottage and my luck has turned 
and I own the place. I owe it 
all to that bov, and I'll never 
be happy until I find him and 
thank him. 

‘“*But who are you, stranger, and 
why are you so interested?” the 
Captain asked, as he swung up 
against the tide to make his land- 
ing at the island wharf. 

“My name is Jones. I’m a re- 
porter from one of the big town 
papers, asked by the pilot and the 
airplane company to find the boy 
and reward him. The story alone 
is enough to put me on.the job, 
but the company is grateful and 
wants to show it, so I’ve got to 
find the boy and now that I’ve 
heard your story, I want to find 
him myself. I want toshake hands 
with a boy like that.” 


AUL EDWARDS’ playground 

from the age of four had been 
the surf-washed beach of Pleasant 
Harbor. 

At five, Paul had done his first 
real swimming. . His father, an 
experienced waterman, had never 
hurried him, knowing that the boy 
in his own good time would be- 
come accustomed to paddling 
around by himself, while being 
carefully watched, and then would 

be ready for real swimming lessons. He had 
seen many a little fellow frightened by being 
forced to go into the water against his de- 
sire so that he had lost his interest in the 
sport. 

At six, when he started school, he could swim 
on his back and do a little crawl, row a little 
boat made for him by his father, and occasionally 
he was allowed to handle the bow paddle in the 
family canoe. 

As he grew up, he learned from its masters 
the ways of the water, and at thirteen, when he 
donned his first Scout uniform, he was quite 
as much at home in the water as in his own 
house. 

The two years that followed were marked by 
rapid advancement in school, Scouting, and all- 

round development. Distance swimming rather than short 
sprints became his pleasure, and he rarely swam in boys’ 
races, but preferred to swim accompanied frequently by 
his mother in a boat to Stormhead and back, a distance 
of five miles. 

When he had his adventure with the pilot Paul had been 
away from home on a bicycle trip nearly a week. 

The surprise of the plane shooting down by with dead 
motor and pilot strapped in his seat facing almost certain 
death was as much of a shock to Paul as to. the old 
skipper, but the drenching of the spray had brought him 
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There, lashed to the mast, was a girl, and beside her, slumped forward against the rope encircling his body, was her father 


suddenly to a realization that something must be done and 
that quickly. 

He fairly tore shoes and shirt off, and grabbing his knife 
leaped to the side of the vessel and looked down as he asked 
forarope. A continuous stream of bubbles marked the plane’s 
resting-place, close to the boat’s port bow. 

With the bowline around his body, a light grappling anchor 
in his hand to give him weight, he paused long enough to 
thoroughly ventilate his lungs by deep breathing in and blow- 
ing out hard, so that he could stay under for a considerable 
time without suffering or fainting—a trick learned from an old 
pearl fisherman. 

Down he went quickly, aided by the weight of the anchor. 
The plane was resting almost on even keel. This he could 
both see and feel. He landed on the plane’s fuselage, just aft 
of the pilot’s cockpit, worked his way forward and hooked the 
anchor into the cockpit, just back of the pilot’s body, which 
he could feel slumped forward. Hooking his leg under the 
combing, he slid his hand, holding the knife down, along the 
pilot’s back to the safety belt, which held the body firmly in 
place. Holding tight to the pilot’s coat with the left hand, he 
started tocut. Slow work—once the knife almost slipped from 
his weakening grasp. Sawing—sawing, what was stopping 
the saw, a hard knot in the log! No! No! He must not let 
his mind wander—cut—cut—at last the belt was clear. 
Things were getting black. Must he go up for air? No, he 
must finish the job now. If he went up and came down again 
he would be too late! 

Grasping the pilot’s collar and bracing both feet, he pulled 
and slowly the body came free. Paul reached up with one 
hand and pulled the rope twice. Slowly at first, and then 
faster he felt himself being pulled. Good for the Captain! 
Where was he? Nice ride, no sir, why hold on to that rock 
that way? No, notarock—a man! Funny—— 

“Oh, dear God,” he prayed, “just a little air!” 

Paul’s head shot above water and the boy drank in a great 
draft of air and thanked his Maker. 

Those things that followed were like a dream—a dream 
strange and unreal. Vaguely he remembered Captain Tom, 
and the struggle to resuscitate the man, the first signs of life, 
his renewed efforts, the arrival of the doctor and then his de- 
sire to get away before people came and asked questions. He 
was afraid of attention and questions and wanted to be alone 
and think. He mounted his bicycle and with a parting word 
rode away. 





A YEAR had passed. and again Paul Edwards, m uncing 
his bicycle, was on his way to the water carnival at 
Rock Harbor, to take part in the five-mile swim advertised 
as the State Championship. 
The early part of the summer had been spent at camp, where 
he had been elected captain of the Scout Life Guard Patrol 
that, under the direction of the swimming director, protected 
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the camp water-front and taught swimming, canoeing, and 
boating. 

It was now late August, and Paul, sunbrowned and in fine 
conditions for the race, due to his summer’s work and a week 
of careful coaching by an old friend of his father, a bronzed 
veteran life-guard and outdoor adventurer, was known to 
the boys as “Old Timer.” ‘Old Timer” had shortened his 
reach a little and lengthened his leg drive for the long race. 

Late that afternoon, looking down from the top of a hill, 
he saw a trim two-masted black schooner yacht lying in 
a cove below. 

He made camp on a high point overlooking both the ocean 
to the east and the village of Rocktown to the south. Rock 
Harbor, where the race was to be held was less than two hours’ 
ride away. In the morning, after a short swim he would ride 
slowly into town and rest until time to grease up for the race. 

He turned in early that night. He had put up his pup-tent, 
for his keen weather sense told him that a storm was about 
due. Some time after midnight, a vicious gust of wind picked 
up the tent and carried it away and the driving rain brought 
him upright in his drenched bed. 

Although he had expected rain, Paul was entirely unprepared 
for so terrific a storm. As he reached for his clothes and shoes 
and stuck them under his blanket, determined to keep as 
comfortable as possible until the storm abated, with an earth- 
shaking crash the lightning struck an old pine fifty yards away 
and by its flash he could see the tree as it split, part crashing 
to the ground while that part standing burst into flames to 
smoulder and be beaten out. 

The wind was roaring in from the southeast and as he turned 
his blanketed back to it to cover his head, his eyes caught sight 
of a long arching flash of light rising from the ocean and 
streaking upward to pause and disappear to the northeast. 

“Funny,” thought Paul, “lightning going the wrong way. 
Could it be a rocket?” he wondered as he lay shivering now 
fully awake.with one eye glued to the spot whence the flash 
came. It seemed as though it came from just offshore there 
to the Northeast. Would it be repeated? He was not kept 
long in suspense, for a second upward flash followed the first 
almost immediately. 

Paul jumped up out of his blankets into khaki pants, coat 
and half-laced shoes, and ran toward the point from which 
the rocket had been fired. 

Not until now did he realize the force of the wind. Even 
though it was partly back of him, its force swinging in from the 
East took his breath and threatened to knock him down. On 
and on he ran; guided at times by lightning flashes. Once he 
fcll, striking an old stump as he went down. Ten minutes 
later he was on the beach, peering with a group of excited 
townspeople out through the impenetrable wall of black night, 
blinding rain and wind-driven spray. 

A car dashed up and-swung around to play its lights into 
the gloom. Another and a third followed and their combined 


brightness seemed to force the darkness back and the eager 
watchers could make out the faint outline of a vessel, a 
hundred yards offshore. 

“‘She’s gone,” cried a man. ‘“‘She’s on the bar!” 

‘Somebody telephone the Coast Guard!” 

Conversation was almost impossible in the storm, but in the 
lee of a fishing shack the watchers congregated. 

“‘The wires are all down to the north, poles down across the 
road, cars can’t get through. Jones managed to call the watch 
at the station before the wires went, but every man and boat 
was working on a big wreck further north.” 


SERIES of lightning flashes lit the sky and for a few 
seconds revealed the distressed vessel with foremast 
gone and main topmast hanging. One man shouted that he 
had seen two persons.lashed or clinging to the stump of the 
foremast. Others said it was rags of the foresail and. that there 
was no sign of life aboard. 

Three efforts were made to launch a boat without success 
and on the third attempt, the boat pitch-poled and spilled its 
unfortunate crew. A human chain quickly formed, succeeded 
in dragging the men ashore, one badly injured. 

“There ain’t no livin’ thing that can get through that surf 
til it stops blowin’, and it ain’t no use to try no more foolish- 
ness and lose life maybe for nuthin’,” advised Ephraim Jones, 
the ship carpenter. ‘“Let’s get inside and when it’s light in 
an hour or two maybe we can do something.” 

Most of the drenched watchers took his advice, but a 
group of summer visitors stood in the lee of the shed and 
talked. 

“The natives may be right, but it is the limit to stand here 
and let those people out there die without doing anything.” 

Paul paced the beach, peering out into the night. Could 
he swim to the doomed vessel? He was to swim in the cham- 
pionship meet on the morrow—and how he wanted to win! 
But could he after the perhaps useless effort to reach the bar? 
But finally light came to him—this would be a greater than 
a championship swim! 

Now back of the light, in the lee of the shed, a crowd had 
gathered around a well-built boy in khaki uniform. 

“Men,” he said, “the wind has dropped and the sea is going 
down some. It will be high water soon and I am going out 
there. No boat can get through the breakers, but I can swim 
it, and you must help me get a line aboard.” 

“Nonsense, son. There ain’t a man here who could swim 
out there, much less a kid like you. You’re crazy! Let’s 
try a boat again.” This met with the reluctant agreement of 
the crowd which turned toward the life-boat. 

Paul would not be so easily silenced and now thoroughly 
roused, he continued: 

“Hold on men, listen to me a minute! I am Captain Ed- 
wards’ boy from Pleasant Harbor, and I know that you can’t 

(Continued on page 60) 
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OU’VE heard lots of times how a ball game’s been 

won on headwork or by a home-run with the bases 

full and two men out and three balls and two strikes 

on the batter, or by a guy stealing home or some bird 
swatting out a sacrifice fly—all this stuff taking place in the 
ninth inning! But did you ever hear of a game being won on 
a fellow’s legs? And it wasn’t in the ninth inning, either! 
No, sir! It was in the fifteenth! 

Might as well load on the sugar. There probably’s never 
been a more exciting battle between two high schools than 
Haslett (that’s us!) staged with her old rival, Hamilton, for 
the baseball championship of Golden Meadows Valley! - 

I just happened to be captain of the team that year, and, 
seeing as how Haslett didn’t have any coach to tell us what or 
what not to do, the boys naturally looked to me.’ And then, 
when we won all our games up to the big game with Hamilton, 
‘ folks shoved most of the credit my way, But, say, outside 
of being the leading batter, I was no more responsible for 
the way our team played than President Coolidge! I’m 
telling you straight! The real power behind the throne was 
Eddie Peters, cross-eyed Eddie Peters! Hang all your wreaths 
on Eddie’s brow. He master-minded and master-legged us 
through fifteen of the dizziest innings of red-hot baseball I’ve 
ever played in! Talk about John J. McGraw! Why, he 
couldn’t have directed the New York Giants any better’n 
Eddie managed our Haslett Bearcats! 

How’s that? Eddie play baseball? With those eyes? 
Not much! He couldn’t play it but, boy, how he could 
think it! Darn shame, too, because Eddie had the speed. 
As it was his orbs knocked him out of everything but running. 
He can’t hit the broad side of a watermelon, and he couldn’t 
be depended on to catch a fly except on the nose. Run? Ah, 
that’s a barn of a different color! He can run like a Kansas 
prairie fire during dry season! He holds the record of Golden 
Meadows Valley for the 220 and 440 yard dashes and that’s 
enough to make everyone respect him despite his being cross- 
eyed. Of course, if being cross-eyed was the only thing wrong 
with his seeing apparatus the chances are he’d have been able 
to play baseball no matter if the ball couldn’t tell where Eddie 
was looking, but Eddie has something else wrong that the doc- 
tors call stigmatism, which makes him wear heavy-lensed 
glasses. Poor Eddief If you knew him you couldn’t help 
feeling sorry. If you didn’t know him, you just couldn’t help 
from laughing. 

I heard two fellows once, giving Eddie the once-over and 
arguing about him. 

“‘He’s looking at me!” said the first. 

“No, Sir! He’s looking at me!” said the second. 

“T’ll bet you a quarter he’s looking at me!” said the first. 

“T’ll bet you a half he’s looking at me/” said the second. 

Just then, I’m standing off to one side and Eddie, without 
changing his gaze, says, “Yoo hoo, Rusty!” and both guys 
losel 

How do I find out that Eddie’s got a baseball head? 
That’s easy! He’s out to the diamond, watching us prac- 
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tice one night, and takes oc- 
casion to give me a tip on 
my batting. He apologizes for 
living as he does it, but I tells 
Eddie we can’t see ourselves 
as others see us and that I’m 
much obliged for his speaking 
up. Well, I tries the tip my 
next trip to the plate, and finds 
that it only improves my batting form about 100 per 
cent.! From then on I’m interested in anything Eddie 
has tosay! And it isn’t long till I gets the idea that 
Eddie would be darn near indispensable to the team. I 
tells him so, pointblank, the third night out, and Eddie 
gives me the grand laugh. 
““No kidding!” says I. ‘You know, the school board’s 
got the idea that a coach is an extravagance and WHY teach 
sports when there’s so many more exciting subjects like botany, 
zoology, Spanish, and algebra? We need a guy like you on 
the bench.. Someone. who can give us tips what to do when 
we’re in the hole. Come on, Eddie! Here’s your way to 
help! Be our coach!” 

Eddie gives the proposition a careful going over. 

“All right,” he replies, finally. “Tl help what I can, but 
only on one proviso!” 

“And what’s that?” I ask. 

“That you keep what I do quiet,” he answers, trying hard 
to look right at me. ‘“‘Make me asub so I can sit on the bench 
and you do the coaching through me!” 

“But, Eddie!” I protest. ‘That wouldn’t be fair! You’d 
deserve any credit!” 

“Forget the credit!” orders Eddie. ‘What we’re after is 
results! And there’s a psychological reason behind this. 
Fellows have lots more respect for somebody who can really 
play the game. Now, they elected you captain because they 
consider you the best player in the bunch!” 

“Please omit flowers!” I requests, but Eddie steps on my 
modesty. 

“And anything you'd tell the boys to do, they’d do lots 
better than if I told them,” he goes on. Then, when he sees 
I’m still holding back, he flashes a smile and“adds, “You don’t 
need to worry about my not getting the credit that’s due me! 
I’m just leaving a good big loophole to get out from under, 
that’s all. You see, if any of my coaching goes wrong, you’re 
the guy who’ll have to take the blame!” 

“So that’s the idea!” I answers, with a grin. “Allright!” 


ELL, to cut a long story right in the middle, with Eddie 

handing me some great stuff along coaching lines that I 
begin passing on to the boys, Haslett turns out a baseball nine 
that makes every high-schook team in the State blink twice! 
By mid-season we’re traveling on high without having dropped 
a game, and the schools that are still scheduled to play us are 
showing signs of nervousness. We’re a small school and it 
gets some of the bigger schools’ goats which have coaches and 
all sorts of supposed advantages, to have the hides skinned 
off them by us. 

It’s right about here that the newspapers commence praising 
me to the skies, telling the world about what a great player 
I am and, more than that, what ‘uncanny coaching ability’ 
I’ve got! I stand about as much of this as I can and then 
I hunts up Eddie. I reads him an especially complimentary 
account which should have been all about him! Eddie listens, 
his cross-eyes twinkling. When I’m finished, he laughs and 
pats me on the back. 

“Good work, Rusty!” says he. ‘‘You’ve really done pretty 
fair so far. I’m almost proud of you!” 

“‘Eddie,” I replies, “‘you’re making me feel about as worth- 
less as a hole in a doughnut. I’m going to come clean with 
who’s really responsible for the way the team’s——!” 
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“Behave!” commands Eddie. “You should kick, if J 
don’t! I’m tickled to death! If I’m helping Haslett win, 
that’s all I want. Besides, you agreed to stand the gaff. 
Don’t wilt now, Rusty, we’ve got the hardest pull ahead and 
the boys have placed worlds of faith in you. Can’t tell how 
they might take finding out that someone else has been sup- 
plying you with coaching ideas!” 

This is a new and frank way of putting it. And I’m un- 
prejudiced enough to see that there’s something in what Eddie 
is saying. Once you’ve built up a house on a certain founda- 
tion, it’s hard to tear it down without a terrible crash. In the 
middle of the schedule, too, is the worst place of all for a crash 
to happen. It’s easy to see, thinking things over, that I’ve 
gone so far I can’t back out. 

“All right, then,” I agrees. “TI’ll keep on being the hero 
for you, but stick by me, Eddie! Stick by me! If anything’d 
ever happen to you, I’d feel like being up in an airplane after 
the pilot had jumped out!” 


ONS, the rest of the season seems to go by in a daze 
and the first thing I know here we are down to the final 
game of the year with Hamilton and still—yes, sir!—still 
undefeated! Sure seems like a dream to me how we got through 
the last three games which were tough babies, but—according 
to the paper—it’s my “always knowing of how to do the 
right thing at just the right time” that pulls victory out of 
apparent defeat! ; 

The night before the game that’s to decide whether Haslett 
can win the Golden Meadows Valley Championship for the 
first time in history, I have a secret meeting with Eddie, who 
has managed to see Hamilton in action twice during the season 
and has digested all newspaper reports of their games, so he’s 
somewhat of an encyclopedia on who’s who and what’s what 
concerning them. 

“Rusty,” says Eddie, ‘“they’re a fence-busting bunch. 
Their strongest point is their attack. Three of their team are 
pounding the pill around the .g40o mark and four others are 
.300 and over. They’ve been murdering speed-ball pitching 
all year. Home Run Swanson is the big siege gun. We've 
got to spike him at the start. . That means we’ll have to use 
Bell instead of Lee on the mound. It’s my hunch that Bell 
will curve-ball those heavy sluggers to death. Lee’s been our 
number-one pitcher all season and he’s the one Hamilton will 
be counting on stacking up against. We'll fool ’em! As for 
Slim Hudkins, Hamilton’s ace in the box, his only weakness is 
a tendency to lose control if he’s waited out long enough. 
Otherwise Slim’s about as good a high-school pitcher as you 
find anywhere. Look what they’re calling him, ‘the boy with 
the iron arm!’ Between you and me, it'll take plenty of 
smart baseball to bring us in ahead of this outfit! Hamilton’s 
turned out good teams for so long that it’s in the blood. [’ll 
tell you, Rusty, you’ve got to do a real job of coaching to- 
morrow!” 

“You bet!” Igrins. ‘But, strange to say, I’m not worrying 
about the coaching end. I know I can take care of that all 
right!”’ 

“Thanks!” chirps Eddie, throwing me 2 laugh. “I’m glad 
to see you have such confidence in myself!” 

The day for the game breaks nice and clear. By ten o’clock 
in-the morning, our main street is crowded with Hamilton 
students and townspeople, all crazy with excitement. Some- 
how, everyone just seems to feel that Haslett and Hamilton 


are in for a terrific battle. And no one wants to miss a real 


fight. 
“Fellows, we just got to see to it that this cup stays in 


Haslett!” I declares to the bunch as we’re on our way to the 
field. 

“Then you’d better arrange to play me somewhere,” pipes 
up cross-eyed Eddie, giving me a wink. 

The boys look at Eddie and smile good-naturedly. They 
have a feeling of sympathy, too, because they know that 
Eddie’s sat on the bench in uniform all through the season 
and he hasn’t been in a game. What’s more, they know he 
won’t be! Sort of a funny substitute to have. Way 
they figure it is that I’m-so sorry for him, I’m letting 
him hang around. I’m sorry all right! I’m sorry for myself 
at just the thought of his not being around! 

Prompt at two o’clock the game is called and Haslett takes 
the field to give Hamilton her first time at bat. The air is full 
of sound from the stands. On one side is the Haslett banner, 
a big white “H” against a background of green; on the 
other side is the Hamilton pennant, a big red ““H” against a 
background of blue. 

“The conflict of the ‘H’s,’” says some bright person. 

It’s a conflict all right! 

I starts Chester Bell at pitch, as Eddie advises, and sure 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


enough, he sets the Hamilton big hitters down, one, two, three, 
in the opening inning, which includes Home-Run Swanson, 
who hits a ball so far it would have been a home run easy if 
it hadn’t been almost straight up. As it is, Bob Doyle, our 
second baseman, camps under it and makes a neat catch after 
waiting what seems a, whole minute before it comes down. 
Home-Run Swanson’s pretty near to second before the catch 
is made. He glances over his shoulder at Bob and grins 
defiantly. 

“That’s just to get the range! Better move back the out- 
field fence after this!” 

“Who told you you could hit?” Bob retorts, tossing the ball 
to the umps as he starts in to the bench, which only proves that 
one bluff is as good as another. 

Islides in next to Eddie, who’s begun his master-mind- 


me Bell looks plenty sweet to-day,” Eddie says, in an under- 
tone. ‘Don’t forget! Have the boys wait Slim Hudkins 
out. Force that guy to pitch his head off to every one!” 

“Wait ’em out, gang!” I relays, in a loud voice. 

“ Aye, aye, Cap!” says Jimmy Carr, shortstop, first man up. 

He does. Gets the count three and two. Fouls off a cou- 
ple and strikes out. 

“Okay!” whispers Eddie. 

“Fine work!” I relays to Jimmy as he comes in to the bench. 


“Fine work, heck!” says Jimmy, disgustedly, throwing _ 


down his bat. 

“Same thing!” I orders Chris Moffatt, our third sacker. 
“Wait °em out! Only try not to strike out!” 

Chris waits and watches two strikes whiz by without lift- 
ing his bat off his shoulder. A couple of balls. Then he 
swings and connects with the ozone. Slim Hudkins is plenty 
hot! 

Two out by the fan route. I glance at Eddie. It looks 
like we’re in for a breezy afternoon. 

“Save me a bat!” I begs Norris Wilbur, left fielder, as he 
starts toward the plate with his club. 

“T’ye saved you a bat,” says Norris, a minute later. 
inning!” 

He’s fouled out to catcher. 

The Hamilton stands go wild over Slim Hudkins, their 
pitching ace, as he stalks in to the bench. The game has 
started out like a tight one. 

“Keep up the present prescription!” is all that Eddie will 
say as we go out for the first half of thesecond. “So far, so 
good!” 

And she stays ‘“‘so far, so good” 
till the fifth inning with the score 
nothing to nothing. We’ve only 
got one hit off Hudkins and that’s 
a scratch single by me. But Ham- 
ilton hasn’t found our pitcher much 
better. Eddie’s doped the opposition 
right. They don’t have any love 
for curved balls and Bell’s breaking 
their backs with benders. The 
fifth inning though, with two down 
and none on, Home-Run Swanson 
comes to bat. He’s popped out 
once and struck out once and per- 
haps Bell is a little overconfident. 
Anyhow, after working two strikes 
on Swanny, he tries to slip the last 
strike over on a ball shoulder high 
and fast. And all Hamilton’s big 
siege gun does is to slip the ball 
over my head in center field like 
a twelve-pound shell. It lands on 
the roof of a house beyond the 
fence with a crack that must have 
loosened several shingles. The 
Hamilton rooters go goofy. 

Hamilton, 1; Haslett, o! 


“Next 





VER on our bench I see Eddie 
register oodles of disgust. I 
can tell he thinks this homer never 
should have happened. I think so 
myself. I come all the way in from 
deep center to tell Chester about it. 
“She won’t occur again!” Bell 
promises. 

“No, she’s occurred once too 
often now!” I says. “The way 
this game’s going, one run looks like 
a@ mountain. Stick to curve balls, 
Chet, for the love of mud!” 

First of the seventh! Score still 
one to nothing against us. We've 
been waiting Slim Hudkins out as 
per my instructions via Eddie, but 
Slim hasn’t showed any signs of 
weakening. We’ve gotten two measly 
singles for our trouble’and not so 
much as a walk. Folks in the stands 
are agreeing that Slim’s invincible. 


first batter. We give him great support on the next 
two and retire them at first, but the man on base moves 
around to third meanwhile and Home-Run Swanson’s up 
again! 

I look to the bench for some John J. McGraw stuff from 
Eddie, but Eddie doesn’t signal, so I know he means for Bell 
to pitch to the batter. Bell glances out to me in center field, 
nervous like. 

“Set him down, Chet!” I calls. ‘‘The old stuff, boy!” 

Bell nods. I see our catcher, Mack Simmons, holding out 
his big mitt. Bell pitches and Swanson brings the stands to 
their feet with a screaming foul which clears the right-field 
fence. It’s a close call and on a curve ball, too! When I try 
to swallow after that I find that my throat’s gone dry. Bell 
takes it careful and curves two balls wide of the plate. Swan- 
son grins that defiant grin and wiggles his bat up and down, 
daring Bell to “put her in there!” Bell lets loose with an 
out drop. Somehow I start moving for the fence the minute 
I see the ball on the way to the plate. Bingo! Here she 
comes! A terrific smash! Harder than the first, only not 
sohigh. This one travels on a rising line and disappears clean 
over the house! Home run number two, which just about 
spells good-by game! The batter Bell has walked does some 
more walking, only this time he walks home ahead of Homie- 
Run Swanson, who jogs around the bases in all his glory, grin- 
ning from ear toear. His school gives him a tremendous hand, 
while our Haslett rooters join in, though they look pretty glum 
while they’re doing it. 

Score, Hamilton 3; Haslett, o. 


CAN’T help but blame Eddie a little bit for these last two 

runs, for I’ve had a sneaking hunch we should have walked 
Swanson; but as long as I’m leaving everything to him, even 
thcugh everybody else thinks everything’s up to me, I can’t 
do anything except take the blow on the chin. However, I 
can tell that the spirits of the boys are sagging in the middle 
and that this second wallop has hit us hardest in our morale. 
The Hamilton turn at bat ends soon when I take in a long fly 
near the fence for the last out and then I race in to the bench 
to hold a conference with Coach Eddie. 

“Say, Eddie, didn’t you make a serious mistake?” 

Eddie nods. 

“Sure—but what do J care? Everybody thinks it’s you 
that made it,” he answers, kiddingly. ‘‘Honest, would you 
have figured that guy’d bust another one? Not according 
to the law of averages! Well, that puts us in the hole. We 





But Bell’s beginning to wear. He 
starts the seventh by walking the 
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Eddie shoots his feet across the plate carrying the catcher with him 
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can’t wait Slim out any longer. Tell the boys to pick out 
what they like and sock it!” 

“Come on, gang!” I relays, trying to put all the pep I can 
into it. ‘Use your own judgment! Right on the nose! 
Let’s get those runs back!” 

The boys lift eyebrows at me as much as to say, “fat 
chance!” Slim Hudkins is the sweetest pitcher they’ve ever 
run up against and getting three runs off him in three innings, 
the way he’s going, is like getting into a bank that’s guarded 
by the whole police force. 

Norris Wilbur, first man up, takes a swing at the first pitch. 
He doesn’t connect squarely, topping the ball so that it strikes 
the ground in front of the plate, rolling out toward the mound. 

“Run!” I yells, when I see that Slim is slow coming in for it. 


NOreis has started half-heartedly toward first, but when 

he hears me shout he picks up speed and pretty soon the 
Haslett fans let out a shriek because Slim has fumbled the pill 
in trying to pick it up and throw quick to first. Norris crosses 
the sack, safe a mile. 

“Aha!” says Eddie, as I linger near the bench, bat in 
hand. ‘“Canit be that Slim’s weak on fielding bunts? We 
haven’t been able to hit him out of the lot to-day. Try 
a bunt, Rusty! If it works, wigwag the boys to follow suit!” 

Plunk! On the second ball pitched I dump it down to- 
ward first, close to the base line. There’s a wild scene. The 
Hamilton first baseman comes racing down, the second base- 
man crosses over to cover first, the shortstop dashes to the 
keystone sack, Slim Hudkins leaves the pitcher’s box—and 
all the time I’m digging like sixty down to first. The’ first 
baseman and Slim do a fine Alphonse and Gaston act, neither 
of them wanting to lay hands on the ball first, with the result 
that I get to my base all right and Norris pulls into second 
standing up. 

Two men on and none out in our half of the seventh! Not 
so bad! On the bench Eddie is smiling. I signal Bob Doyle 
who follows me at the plate and Bob fouls off a couple trying 
to duplicate. He works the count to three and two, then takes 
a chance on bunting foul and lays down a beauty along the 
third-base line. Norris set sail for third and I shoot for second. 
The Hamilton third sacker is playing back. The whole in- 
field’s taken unawares. Slim Hudkins sees that it’s up to him. 
He hurries over, fields the bunt, gives a glance toward third 
as if hoping to head the runner off there, then evidently figures 
there’s no use and makes a low throw to first, which just arrives 
an eyelash ahead of Bob. 

Now it’s Haslett’s turn to 
be excited. No glumness now. 
First time during the game we’ve 
shown any life on the paths. One 
down, men on second and third, 
a little single scores two runs! Hal 
Comstock, our right fielder, is up. 

Slim pitches carefully and Hal 
bats the same. Two balls! Strike! 
three balls! Heigho! Is he going 
to walk? On the next pitch I signal 
for the squeeze play. The pitch 
comes in high, but Hal taps at it and 
the ball drops between first and the 
pitcher. Norris, who’s started with 
the pitcher’s arm, reaches home 
easily as Slim is making the assist 
that retires Hal at first for the 
second out. Haslett gives us a big 
cheer, but Hamilton hands us a big 
laugh. Three to one is a perfectly 
safe score. Slim Hudkins hasn’t 
really been hit. He’s still master of 
the situation. As I crouch on the 
third sack, waiting for Dick Keith, 
our first baseman, to step into the 
batter’s box, I glance at our bench 
for further instructions from Eddie. 

“What now?” I ask. 

“Bunt!” Eddie wigwags. 

“Two out!” I wave back. 

“Bunt!” Eddie insists. 

So Dick Keith, much surprised, 
gets the flash to bunt. This is 
something that Hamilton certainly 
isn’t expecting. But it’s the sort 
of coaching and the sort of playing 
that’s won me much praise all year 
and quite characteristic of Eddie. 

Keith bunts. The ball dribbles 
toward third, but it’s clearly the 
pitcher’s ball again. I’m off for 
home like a streak. The play on the 
ball is, of course, for the runner, but 
Slim, overanxious and unnerved by 
the unexpectedness of the thing, 
pegs a trifle wild, pulling the first 
sacker off the bag to make the catch. 
The umpire extends his hands. 

“Safe!” 

Two runs in and two out and only 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Poetry on the High Seas 


By Russell Gordon Carter 
Illustrated by John R, Neill 


It was an old dog-eared rhyming dic- 


. HAT’S that ye say?”’ demanded old Cap'n 
Cob, bristling. 
John -McClure looked doubtfully at his 
friend, Philip Berry; then he cleared his throat 
and replied, ‘Phil and I were just saying we thought we'd 
go ashore and buy a parrot.” 

“You know, Cap’n, we’ve always wanted one,” 
Philip, “‘and now that we’re at Para s 

“Looky here,” the captain interrupted him, his little blue 
eyes flashing under his bushy gray eyebrows, “looky here 
now, I won’t tolerate a parrot aboard the Laughing Janel No 
siree! Bring one back an’ I'll twist its neck! Squawkin’, 
screechin’, noisy, good-fer-nothin’ parrots! Egad! Just 
a-listen to that crew—an’ you two tadpoles want a 
parrot!” 

Up from the galley floated the soft baritone of Jefferson 
Jackson Jones, the colored cook singing his favorite ditty: 
When Ah was in ’at railroad wreck, who took de engi-ine off 
ma neck? No-o-o-o-bodyl 

From somewhere aft came the heavy voice of big Olaf 
Gustafsen, barking with the ship’s dog: 

“Arf! Arfl Joomp now! Joomp high! Arfl Arf! Arf! 
Joomp high like goot dog! Yi, yi! Arf!” 

The two boys grinned in spite of themselves. Presently 
a shrill mournful sound reached their ears; it came from Bruce 
Campbell, tall and thin like the mast against which he was 
leaning. He was whistling “Annie Laurie,” while with bony 
freckled fingers he stitched a seam in his well-worn pocket- 
book. 

Near him, in front of the 
pin table, a young Chinese 
in a long blue shirt was 
idly scraping the point of eto 
his penknife against the 
iron bars, thereby produc- 
ing a succession of horrible 
squeaks that he seemed to 
find very pleasant; from 
time to time he squealed 
with delight and grinned 
up at the busy Scot. 

The tinkle of a mandolin 
trembled on the warm air, 
and then the boys heard 
the impassioned, supplicat- 
ing voice of Jim Barletta 
singing ‘‘Oh, Maria” in the 
after-hatch. 

Cap’n Cob frowned. 
“And you lads would add 
a parrot to all that!” he 
exclaimed, rubbing his 
whiskers vigorously. ‘No, 
siree! I won’t have it! So 
git the notion right out o’ 


added 





yer heads!” Then he 
added in a more kindly 
tone, “Why don’t ye 


read a book or somethin’? 
Ye can learn a lot f'm 
books. They ain’t like a 
parrot — jest sayin’ one 
thing over an’ over again. 
Egad!” He broke off 
abruptly and bellowed at 
the Chinese: 

“Sing, ye heathen! Stop 
that infernal racket! Want 
to drive a man crazy?” re 

The Chinese put the X 
knife into his pocket and 
shuffled away, shrugging 
his narrow shoulders in a 
comical and expressive 
manner. 

“Fool Chink!” grumbled 
the captain, staring hard £ it 


at him. ;3 
That afternoon, when - 
John and Philip went 


ashore, they followed the 
captain’s advice and bought 
a book; it was the only 
book in English they could 
find in Para, and was per- 
haps the last book they 
would have chosen had 


there been a choice. 
tionary. 

On the way back Philip observed, ““What’s got into the 
cap’n, I’d like to know? Seems upset—not a bit like himself.” 

“‘He’s worried because we’ve had to wait so long for that 
shipment of rubber,” replied John. ‘I heard him say so to 
the mate.” 

“Huh,” said Philip, “just the same, I don’t see why he 
wouldn’t let us have a parrot. I told everybody at New 
Bedford I’d bring one home.” 

“So did I,” added John gloomily. 
only I know what he’d say.” 

Philip nodded. ‘No use to ask him again. The cap’n’s 
all right, but he’s as stubborn as a mule. He always sticks 
to his word.” 

“Ves, I know,” agreed John. 


“Td ask him again, 


LV. aboard the Laughing Jane, lying beside the dock at 
Para, was uneventful and monotonous. Fortwo weeks the 
little tramp schooner had waited for the expected shipment 
of rubber, and during that time the boys had had little to 
do except perform their duties in the cabin. It was their first 
sea voyage—the result of an invitation extended by Cap’n 
Cob. ‘Let the lads come along with me this v’yage,” he had 
said to John’s uncle back in New Bedford. “I need some one 
in the cabin anyway, an’ ’twon’t do ’em any harm—mebbe do 
’em good.” And so, after much talk and persuasion, John 


and Philip shipped as cabin boys aboard the Laughing Jane. 






































“And you lads would add a parrot 
to all that!” 












That evening, while Cap’n Cob and his mate, Joe Winter, 
were ashore trying to learn what had become of the rubber, 
the boys opened the dictionary on the table below the hang- 
ing oil lamp and, for want of something better to do, began 
to write verses. They had been at it for more than an hour, 
and the table Was strewn with scraps of paper, when the 
captain and the mate entered unexpectedly. 

“‘What’s all this mess?” inquired the old man, and picking 
up one of the scraps of paper, he read half aloud: 


There once was a queen named O’ Hara, 
Who went to the city cf Para, 

She saw so much rubber 

The sight made her blubber— 
And she ordered a rubber tiara. 


““Who wrote that?” demanded the captain, frowning. 

““We—we both did,” replied John, coloring. ‘You told 
us to get a book, and—and this rhyming dictionary was all we 
could find as 

Cap’n Cob frowned more heavily. ‘First ye want a 
parrot; then I catch ye writin’ nonsense like this. Egad! I 
wasn’t like that when I was a boy! Now clean up this mess, 
and don’t Jet me catch ye at it again!” 

The boys gathered up the scraps of paper and went outside, 
John with the book under his arm. They had tossed the 
scraps over the side and were watching them flutter to the 
dark water, when they saw the burly form of the cook ap- 
proaching them. 





“‘Evenin’, boys,” he greeted 
them. And then, observing the 
book, “What you all got under 
you’ arm, John? Ain’t a book, is 
it?” 

“Why, yes, Jeff, it’s a sort of 
dictionary.” 

“You len’ me it when you's 
done with it?” 

John laughed and passed the 
book to him. ‘You’re welcome 
to it, Jeff, but I’m afraid you 
won’t find it very interesting—just 
a lot of words that rhyme, that’s 
ag 

“Tt’s a book, ain’t it?” in- 
quired the cook gravely. “Well, 
den, if it’s a book, Ah’ll read it. 
Git so wear’some jest a-layin’ 
here week in an’ week out Ah’d 
be willin’ fo’ to read eben de 
Cong’essional Record!” He 
smoothed the cover with his big 
hand, observing, ‘Li’l book, you 
all mebbe ain’t much account, - 
but you speak ma language, an’ 
me an’ you gwine git acquainted.” 
Then he strode off with it to the 
galley. 


‘T® next morning Cap’n Cob, 
Joe Winter and the two boys 
sat down at table as usual in the 
little cabin. Sing shuffled silently 
through the doorway, bearing a 
battered pot of coffee and a big 
pan of steaming corn- 
meal mush—the cap- 
tain’s favorite break- 
fast; then having set 
the food on the table, 
ee he glanced at the boys 
in a peculiar way and 
shuffled out again. 
Cap’n Cob licked 
his lips and began to 
serve the mush. He 
was always in a good 
humor at his meals, 
for he keenly enjoyed 
eating. He poured 
the coffee, tipped the 
molasses jug above his 
bowl until the mush 
was covered, then 
passed the jug to Joe 
Winter. 
While waiting for 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


PEAKING of adventures, which I have been asked to 
do, I have learned that it is not the number of thrilling 
experiences you go through but what you get out of 
them that counts. You can seek new thrills until 

there seem to be no new ones left, travel until the mind grows 
dizzy with the changing scene, turn life, if you will, into a 
series of lively skirmishes with death, but unless there is some 
meaning, some object sought, some goal to be discovered in 
all this mad adventuring, it does not seem very profitable. 
What is left in the mind, after the excitement of the moment 
has worn off, and you begin to view 
your experience in the light of knowl- 
edge gained, of benefit received— 
that, it seems to me, is the test of 
true adventure. You do not have to 
discover the South Pole or add to the 
wisdom of nations, but unless you 
have definitely contributed to your 
own fund of useful experience, your 
adventuring will seem rather empty 
and purposeless. 

In general, I believe that it is a 
tendency to-day to swallow too 
much and digest too little—and this 
applies equally well to food, books, 
and experiences. You can devour 
all the new books, take in all the new 
plays, taste every adventure that 
the passing moment offers, and in 
general, attack life as if it were a 
feast to be eaten as rapidly as pos- 
sible for fear the table might be 
cleared before you finish, but you 
will not necessarily enrich your 
minds by so doing. Unless you 
choose from this menu of life rather 
carefully, eliminate what is useless, 
take a little time off to assimilate 
and digest things as you go along, 
you are more likely to suffer from 
mental dyspepsia and end up by los- 
ing your appetite altogether. 

This is one reason, I suppose, why 
I like to write these occasional ar- 
ticles for Boys’ Lire. They repre- 
sent a digestive process, an oppor- 
tunity for reflection, for reviewing past experiences to see 
whether they have created any fund which yields present 
dividends. In this sense, I am not writing so much for publica- 
tion, as I am talking to myself. If any lesson emerges from my 
random observations, it is pointed chiefly at myself, and 
intended for the reader only if it happens to hit him. 

This reflective mood—one which a fairly busy life does not 
permit me to indulge in too often—was caused by a question 
just asked me by a visitor to the studio. 

“What,” he asked, “do you consider the biggest adventure 
you have ever had?” 

I am pretty well trained in the trick of answering questions, 
for I seem to be a constant target for the curious to shoot at, 
and these questions are usually so similar that answering them 
is merely a mental reflex, requiring little thought: But this 
was a new one and needed thinking over. What has been my 
greatest adventure? 

There came into my mind the memory of a wild night long 
ago when I was stranded in a howling blizzard in the Rocky 
Mountains. My companion and I were lost. We had no 
guide, and the darkness and swirling snow made an impene- 
trable blanket through which we could see hardly a foot ahead. 
We were far from food and shelter and the odds were terrifically ~ 
in favor of our freezing to death before we were rescued. 
This was an adventure of a sort, but it does not seem to stand 
the test of time very well. It leaves me with nothing but’ a 
fading memory of a rather foolhardy walking trip across the 
Great Divide, which might have ended in disaster but didn’t. 








[ CAN think of numerous incidents in my work of making 

motion-pictures that were thrilling enough at the time. I 
remember a fight we staged in “The Mollycoddle” in which the 
villain and I rolled, tumbled and fell down the greater part of 
a steep mountain side, and I narrowly. escaped ‘having my 
skull crushed. As it was, in protecting my head, two of my 
fingers were broken. But this somehow doesn’t seem very 
important to-day either. A stirring moment and nothing more. 
Certainly adventure is made out of different stuff from this. 

It was not half so exciting as an incident that happened 
when we were making “The Americano” many years ago. 
On the location we had chosen, there strolled an evil-looking 
Mexican who was the exact type I required for a certain part 
in the picture. When they told me that this fellow had had no 
experience whatever in acting before a camera and didn’t 
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By Douglas Fairbanks 


even know there was such a thing as a motion-picture, I was 
all the more determined to engage him, for, under certain 
conditions, the naturalness of the untrained actor is just what 
you want. 

Into this Mexican’s brain there percolated only vaguely what 
the business was about, but when he got it into his head that 
one of the crazy Americans into whose company he had 
stumbled wanted to fight with him and was willing to pay 
for the privilege, he showed signs of genuine interest. Although 
this fellow whose villainous face made him so suitable for the 





part didn’t know anything about acting, it turned out that he 
knew all about fighting. 

So, when I cuffed him lightly on the side of the head, as a 
sign that the frolic was on, he went me one better by drawing a 
huge knife and made at me like a wild man. I spent a few 
very interesting minutes in trying to ward off the spirited at- 
tack of this man, who proved very skilful with his knife, and in 
trying to’convince him that it was all in a spirit of play. But 
there .was no such thing as a make-believe fight with this 
earnest Mexican. A fight was a fight and there was no fooling 
about it. 

The other members of the company were going to interfere, 
but ‘feeling that I could handle him and thinking we could get a 
very realistic scene in this way, I told the camera man to go on 
cranking. .The fight covered quite a lot of territory indoors 
and:out, and the camera man had some difficulty in following 
us. I came out unhurt, except for a few superficial jabs. 
The odd thing was that this fight did not register as well on the 
screen as if it had been “acted” in the usual way. Which 
may or may not prove something about the art of making 
pictures. 

But I don’t seem yet to have hit the trail of real adventure. 
Such little incidents as I have recorded are all very well as 
lively -interludes in the sometimes dull routine of living. 
Exciting moments, to be sure, but after all little more: than 
items in the ‘day’s work. I could recount dozens of them, for 
I have had miy full share of such minor adventures and I have 
done many foolhardy things, of which I have no inclination to 
boast at present. They do not come up to the requirements I 
mentioned. 

I like to: feel that the spirit of adventure is something above 
sheer recklessness and bravado—a quest undertaken in a cause, 
with the high hope of discovering something greatly to be de- 
sired, leaving'one with some fund of experience that one can 
draw upon. later. -About all you can learn from rolling down 
a rocky mountain-side is that it is a most uncomfortable kind of 
locomotion, to be avoided if you have any other means of travel. 

So let me come to what I consider my real adventure, and I 
want to warn you that it is not particularly sensational or even 
unusual. On the contrary it is one on which every human being 
must embark. If this makes it sound commonplace, let me 
assure you that I have not found it so. This is an adventure 
not in flirting with death but in meeting life, a much more 
important undertaking, and in the long run, just as exciting. 


Douglas Fairbanks rests during the making of his latest picture, “The Gaucho” 
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The Big Adventure 


bY  denosesd I was about eighteen, I was seized with a restless 
spirit which I do not have to explain because it is a 
common symptom of maturing youth. I wanted something that 
life was withholding from mé, and the fact that I didn’t know 
exactly what it was made me want it no less badly. All I knew 
was that it didn’t exist in Denver, Colorado, where I lived. My 
surroundings did not live up to my bright expectations. At 
eighteen theyseldom do. I wanted something bigger and better, 
more adventurous and alluring than I could find at home. 

As I say, I do not have to explain this mood of revolt against 
life as I found it, for I do not believe 
a person has lived who has not felt 
it acutely at one time or another, 
who has not cherished the illusion 
that the great things of life are not 
to be found at home, that the sur- 
roundings and conditions in which 
one lives are like confining walls 
holding one a prisoner while adven- 
ture dwells merrily outside and 
beckons from far horizons. At 
eighteen, life is a bright promise and 
one does not care to have its fulfil- 
ment too long deferred. If life had 
some prize package for me, I wanted 
it tied up and delivered at once. 

So I went to New York, having 
no doubt that here I would find some 
kind of treasure worthy of my. ex- 
alted expectations. In an effort to 
find it, I tried college, business and 
many other things. But adventure 
seemed carefully to avoid each 
new path of life I chose. I got a 
glimpse, now and then, of the 
mysterious thing I was pursuing, but 
it always seemed to have moved on. 
I felt as one does who comes upon 
the charred camp-fires of the party 
he is following; during the night it 
has stolen away, and the trail must 
be taken up again. My surround- 
ings were still in a conspiracy to 
cheat me of what I wanted. Then 
I thought of London. Of course! 
One could not expect adventure to 
dwell in this prosaic land. One must cross the Atlantic. 

With only fifty dollars in your pocket, it is one thing to 
plan a trip to London and quite another thing to get there. 
But I was determined to complete my search. I worked my 
passage on a Cattle-ship sailing for Liverpool. There were 
many little adventures on the way, but on the whole I would 
say that a ship full of odorous cattle on a heaving ocean came 
about as far from presenting the perfect life I sought as any- 
thing I-had yet encountered. I walked from Liverpool to 
London earning food and lodging along the road by hauling 
lumber, crushing rock, anything to reach my greatly desired 
goal of London—the dwelling-place of true adventure. 

But this goddess of adventure must have heard I was coming, 
for when I arrived, she had again skipped away, leaving only a 
stir in the air and faint footprints in the streets. All I found 
was another big city, different from New York, but not 
necessarily better or more alluring. Something was evidently 
wrong with the world, for it persistently refused to meet my 
expectations. This roving life, was, of course, not without 
thrills. There were plenty of them. Journeying in a strange 
land, never knowing what lay beyond the next bend in the 
road or how or where you were going to eat and sleep next, 
knocking up.against strange types of people and getting to 
like them, breathing deep, walking fast and eager to meet any 
situation that presented itself—in all this there was the breath 
of adventure, but the real thing seemed to be missing. I felt 
as if I had picked up a number of pieces in a jig-saw puzzle in 
my wanderings, but I couldn’t fit them together into the 
complete and perfect adventure. The key to the puzzle 
always lay somewhere beyond. 








AS a last resort I decided to try Paris. I didn’t want to come 

to the pessimistic conclusion that this world was incapable 
of coming up to my requirements, that it was unworthy of my 
high expectations. So i determined to give Paris every 
chance. -I would creep up on it in the dark, when the glamor of 
night rested on the city, and it appeared at its adventurous 
best. I would give the world one last opportunity to redeem 
itself. 

When Paris failed me, an uncomfortable suspicion began 
growing in my mind. This was that there was just a chance 
that something was wrong—not with the world, but with me. 
When one discovers that he is out of harmony with his 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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For three steps they ran together, and then the fighting heart of Al Maple refused to take the place of the stamina he should have saved for this moment 


Where It Hurts 


ENDING forward so that he sat with his elbows 
resting on his knees, Coach Bill Huron looked with 
narrowed eyes at *Andy”’ Anderson, his assistant 
at Shelton College. 

“Andy,” he asked casually. ‘‘do you know how we can win 
this meet with Western?” 

‘*Sure,”’ replied Andy, “by getting all the breaks.” 

“Possibly, but I know of 1 better way.” 

“Yes?” Whenever Bill Huron’s eyes twinkled, Andy knew 
something was in the air. 

“You bet. Andy, what would break Western’s heart right 
off the bat?” 

“Well, it couldn’t be anything worse than seeing Al Maple 
beaten in the quarter.” 

“No,” cried Bill triumphantly, “‘you tell the world it 
couldn’t be anything worse.” 

Andy Anderson cocked his head to one side. It seemed in- 
credible that Bill Huron was thinking of winning the quarter- 
mile run in the coming dual track meet with Western. 

‘“*Tt would be swell, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, and I think it can be done.” 

“T can’t exactly see how.” 

“Listen,” said Big Bill, bending closer to Andy, “‘it’s got 
to be done. If we can go in there and crack Western between 
the eyes in the 440 where they think they have first and 
second cinched, we can kick the props clear out from under 
Coach Thomas’s team. It’s hitting them where it hurts the 
most, just like one boxer busting another on a boil.. And 
furthermore the upset in that race will be worth more than 
a million dollars to our men. If Al Maple can be ‘beaten 
they’ll say anything can be done and they'll do it. I tell you, 
Andy, the place to strike is at their quarter-mile points.” 

“‘That’s both interesting and true—but how?” 

“T think I’ve found the way.” 

““What’ll you do,” queried Anderson, ‘“‘take Jones out of 
the 220 to run it?” : 

“No, that’s just the funny part of it. Stanley is going to 
win the 440.” 

“Stanley?” Anderson’s mouth dropped open. The Swede 
weight coach would sooner have believed that water ran up hill. 

“*Wouldn’t that knock them for a loop?” chuckJed Huron. 

‘But Stanley has never run under fifty seconds in all his life.” 

“Yes, and I’m to blame because he hasn’t,’”’ announced 
Huron standing up. ‘Do you know why he has never run 
better than that?” 

“No, to tell you the truth, I don’t,” Andy admitted. 
“He’s got the qualifications. But he knows he can never run 
under fifty seconds.” 

“There it is!”’ Bill shouted. “You mean he THINKS he 
can’t. I’m going to wake that boy up. Those thick-skulled 
fellows are the hardest boys in the world to beat if they ever 
get it into their heads they can do something. And Stanley’s 


going to do sométhing in- that Western meet. What time do 
you get up?” 

“Any time I happen to have to,” grinned Andy. 

‘All right,” Bill told his assistant, “to-morrow’s the day 
we stage our work-outs for this meet. Meet me here in the 
gymnasium at 4:30 o’clock.” 

“Tn the morning?” 

“In the morning.” 

To Bill Huron, to Andy Anderson, to the Shelton team and 
to the entire Shelton student body, the annual meet with 
Western was THE meet. 

It usually settled the conference championship; but even 
though it was for the cellar position it was always THE meet. 
It was the affair to which alumni of both institutions returned 
for sport homecomings. In the early days before the advent 
of silk-hat presidents, it was the starting point of the annual 
spring fight between the two universities and the police were 
always in readiness for the riot call. 

The year before, Shelton had won the meet by the margin 
of the relay, piling up enough of a lead in the first three laps 
to make it a heartbreaking task for Al Maple, Western’s great 
440 man, to try to overcome the lead. Now Western had 
Maple and Richards, the latter a sophomore star who was 
running right behind Maple in every race. Two such men 
would win Western the relay. 

Western’s track sun rose and set in Al Maple. He had 
never been defeated in the 440 since his entrance at Western. 
Now, as a senior, he was captaining the team which sought the 
conference championship, something which was also the goal 
of one Bull Huron and his able assistant, Andy Anderson. 

“There's no use giving it to Western now just because we’ve 
had it for two years and we’re shy a lot of last year’s stars,” 
Huron had often said. 

But it had appeared to Bill, Andy, the team and all of 
Shelton that there wasn’t going to be any “‘giving’’ on 
the part of Huron’s team—Western looked perfectly capable 
of “taking” the championship without assistance and in spite 
of resistance. 

Bill had been forced to admit as much himself on several 
occasions during the past few weeks. The best he could figure 
for Shelton—and this was giving his squad a lot, he said—was 
59 points. It took 66 counters to win a dual meet. The 
fourteen events each with g points and the relay with its lone 
5 points for the winner totaled 131 points. Bill didn’t have 
to use a pencil to learn that 59 from 131 left 72 for Western. 

But Bill also knew that 59 was only 7 points removed from 
66 and that a.whole lot might happen to swing 7 points from 
Western’s column to the Shelton total. 

Bill knew Shelton would take the first two places in both 
sprints where his team was strong. He also knew Western 
should win first and second in the 440, but in these longer 
races there was a chance for something to happen. 


BOYS’ LIFE always has a large number of Athletic stories. 


By Teet Carle 
Illustrated by Thomas G. Richardson 


Going straight down the list, Bill could see hopes of a change 
only in two or three events. If Alison could win the high 
jump and Ryan nose in for a second in the javelin, and if 
Stanley could come up from a doped third to win that 440, 
that would win the meet with 67 points. 

Both Alison and Ryan, Bill knew, might be inspired to 
exceed their usual limits on such occasions. Furthermore 
Akers, the Western high jumper, and Baily, Western’s second 
best javelin thrower, were extremely likely to go to pieces if 
they felt the meet was depending upon them. Different 
temperaments made men thus, Bill said, and a coach had to 
take advantage of such things. 

If anything would fill Alison and Ryan with the spirit to 
do or die and unnerve Akers and Baily it would be an unex- 
pected victory for Shelton in the 440 and the subsequent defeat 
of the great Captain Maple. 

Studying the whole list of events, Bill couldn’t find another 
in which things would work so nicely. But it is one thing to 
want a 50-seconds man to beat a 49-seconds man and another 
thing to make him do it. 

Al Maple had run the 440 consistently in 49 seconds. Only 
the Saturday before when Western had defeated Romare, the 
great Western captain had been clocked in 48 2/5 seconds, 
which established a new conference record. 

Although Bob Stanley was the best quarter-miler Shelton 
had, he had never come under the magic s50-seconds mark. 
Furthermore he was never likely to do so in his present frame 
of mind. The news of Maple’s 48 2/5 seconds race had set him 
to worrying. What was worse Richards, the Western sopho- 
more, had been timed in 49 seconds in the same race. 


T WAS ten o’clock the morning after Bill’s private 
little talk with Andy Anderson when the athletes showed 
up at the track for their work-out. Bill put them through 
their paces and they looked fairly good. Shelton had no 
meet that afternoon, the managers of the two rival institu- 
tions having left open dates on their schedules for the week 
before THE meet. 

There are certain things which a coach does not want known 
even to the other members of his team, and so before the 440 
was run that day, Bill put all of his other athletes through 
their brisk activities and sent them to the training quarters. 

Then he called to him a long-legged youth named Art 
White, a 220 man who was not figured to place against Western 
but who was to run as third man for Shelton. 

“White,” said Bill confidentially, ‘I want you to run this 
440 for me. I think Stanley has the makings of a wonderful 
quarter-miler and I want you to go out there and set a terrific 
pace for 300 yards. It will do you a world of good and it 
might be the making of Stanley.” 

Then he called Bob Stanley and Owen Gibson, his two 440 
men to him. 
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“Now listen here, fellows,”’ he began, ‘‘I’ve get a hunch ‘to- 
day and I believe it is going to work. One of you three fellows 
is going to run a mighty classy race to-day and that man may 
take a second against Western. It’s our only hope. White, 
it may be you.’ 

S.anley and Gibson looked toward the 220 man so suddenly 
that they did not catch Bill’s wink to White. 

“Gibson, it may be you—or Stanley, maybe you’re the one. 
We’re going to run you down the 220 straightaway, around one 
curve and finish over on the opposite side of the track. That’s 
the way you'll run at Western one week from to-day. At 
that finish post are Dr. Peterson and Professor Andrews, the 
official university timers. They'll catch the time.” 

Then calling Stanley to him, Bill said: ‘Bob, you take a 
good fast start of sixty yards in this race. Run it at about 
three-quarters pace and at the end of that time pull into second 
place. I imagine White will run very much as Maple does— 
a good healthy swing from the sixty to the 330-yard mark. 
You stay right in behind the leader, whichever one it is, and 
keep close enough to touch him by reaching out with your 
arm if you have to. Then when you hit the 330-mark come 
up on your toes and sprint for all you’re worth. And when 
you get on your toes don’t come down, for once down you'll 
never get up there again.” 


HE men took their marks. Andy Anderson stood behind 
them with the gun, ready to fire. Bill Huron walked 
about fifty yards across the field with watch in hand. 

“ All right, Andy,” he yelled. 

“Get set,” instructed Andy. They were off with the gun. 

Six pairs of legs moved rapidly up and down as the three 
men sprinted for their first sixty yards. White was following 
instructions. He grabbed the pole. Stanley slid into second 
position. Out in front of him he could see White sailing along. 
He was more than an arm’s length away. 

Then Bill Huron’s instructions came back to him. Bob 
had barely decided to pull up with-a sprint when the sharp 
cry of the track coach boomed down to him: “Don’t sprint— 
lengthen that stride and swing, Stanley.” 

The command was as a tonic to Bob. He began to swing 
as he had never done before. He knew that these men with 
him could never break the tape, for he had always beaten Gib- 
son by several yards, and he doubted if White could even run 
that far. But Bill Huron had told him to stay behind the 
first man and Stanley was staying there. 

There was no doubt about it, that race 


Breathing with difficulty but very much -himself_ now, 
Stanley rushed with Bill Huron to Dr. Peterson and Professor 
Andrews. 

‘‘Really remarkable,”’ they were saying. 

Bill Huron drew them aside from the small group of onlook- 
ers which had gathered by the finish post. 

“What was the time?”’ he asked. 

“We both caught him in 47 4/5 seconds,” said Professor 
Andrews. 

“T told you, Bob boy, I told you,” shouted Bill, dancing 
with joy. ‘‘That means you can beat Al Maple. I knew you 
could doit. Maple can never do better than 48 2/5 seconds as 
long as he lives. But you can. You can run this fast again 
next Saturday because you’re a born 440 man and now you 
know how to run it.” 

Bob’s face was one huge smile. 

“‘T’ll show that bird something,” he said to himself, which 
was the first time on record that Bob Stanley had ever been 
confident. 

Bill gathered in White, Stanley, Gibson and the two timers. 

“This is our little secret,” he explained: ‘Stanley has just 
run 474/5 seconds which is within two-fifths of the world’s 
record. That will beat Maple by 5% yards Saturday. You 
just see if it doesn’t do exactly that, for Maple will run 48 2/5 
seconds and Stanley will do 47 4/5 seconds. Now we are going 
to keep this a secret between ourselves, not even telling it to 
the other members of the team. White, you are to run the 
440 instead of the 220 next Saturday. You'll do just as you 
did to-day. Gibson, I’m going to give you a tough assignment 
which I'll explain later. In the meantime, I’m going to get 
wind to Western that I have a new 440-yard find.” 

Bill smiled as he saw the looks which followed that remark. 

“‘But the reports will be.concerning White here. In other 
words, White, you’re the decoy.” 

“‘Well, what did I tell you?” Bill Huron asked, as he and 
Andy Anderson closed the door of ‘Bill’s private office ten 
minutes later. ‘“‘The boy ran 48 4/5 seconds, didn’t he?” 

“*T didn’t think he’d do it,’’ admitted Andy. 

“Tf he can run 48 4/5 seconds in that race,” Bill remarked, 
‘the’ll do 48 2/5 seconds against Western a week from this 
afternoon.” 

“* Will that beat Maple?” 

“fT told Stanley that he’d beat Maple by five yards Satur- 
day. That’s what would happen if Maple ran 48 2/5 seconds 
and Stanley did 47 4/5 seconds. It is also what will happen if 





was hurting him but he brought his fight- 
ing heart into play as White raced into 
the 300 mark. 

Stanley could see White wavering. 
The pace was too much for the furlong 
runner. Still swinging at the pace he 
had adopted, Stanley slid around the 
now wobbling White. Thirty more yards 
to the 330 mark. 

Then suddenly came the thundering 
voice of Bill Huron. 

“Up on your toes.” 

And Bob Stanley came up. 

“Dig Bob, dig,’”’ the coach was scream- 
ing. ‘Here’s where you give it the gas. 
Pull, boy, pull. Don’t let him catch you. 
Come on through. Sprint.” 

And to long, lanky Bob Stanley there 
was only one thing to do. To pull for 
all that was in him. Bill Huron had told 
him to dig and he was going to. For those 
remaining 110 yards he struggled, gasping 
and straining every foot of the way and 
finished with a lunge at the tape as his 
head was beginning to swim and a droning 
had arisen to throb in his ears. 

Powerful arms seized him about the 
waist. 

“Great race, Bob—you did it. You 
beat Al Maple,” someone was saying to 
him. He recognized the voice as Bill 
Huron’s. He couldn’t grasp Bill’s mean- 
ing. The coach seemed to be chattering 
idly about Maple. 

Bob was panting so hard he could not 
speak, but he turned to Coach Huron 
with a wondering look which indicated to 
the Shelton mentor that the quarter-miler 
was at sea about what he was speaking. 

“Look at my watch,” Bill gurled, 
squeezing him about the waist. 

But Stanley couldn’t even see the dial, 
let alone read it. His head was swimming 
and he felt terribly sick. 

“Forty-seven and four-fifth seconds,” 
Huron was breathing in his ear. 

All of which sent the. noises and whirls 
from Bob’s head in a hurry. He swung 
toward Bill Huron with-a suddenness 
which surprised himself. 
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Stanley does 48 2/5 seconds and Maple doesn’t fall under 
49 seconds.” 

‘And if they both run 48 2/5 seconds, as you say, it’ll either 
be a dead heat or so close no one will ever know who won.” 

“That’s what would happen if we didn’t have some more 
tricks on tap. Our next tap is in keeping Maple from doing 
better than 49 seconds. I have an idea that’ll be his time next 
week. Forty-nine seconds would win if Stanley didn’t already 
have the idea in his head that he’ll be 5 yards in the lead.”’ 


ND so it probably was no fault of Big Bill Huron’s that 
news of a new 440 find at Shelton leaked into the Western 
training quarters. 

It was the following Tuesday while Coach Eddie Thomas 
of Western was directing the early week’s training of his men, 
that the report came across the sixty miles that separated the 
two institutions. 

Joe Roberts, Western two-miler, who was expected to win 
the following Saturday, brought the word to Coach Thomas. 

The Western track guide was working with Al Maple when 
Roberts came up. 

“Coach,” he said, “I’ve got some hot news from Shelton.” 

“Yes?” Coach Thomas’s eyes narrowed. 

““They’ve got a quarter-miler over there who ran a trial race 
in 47 4/5 seconds last Saturday morning.” 

‘Don’t let anyone feed you that,” retorted the burly West- 
ern coach. ‘‘Someone’s filling you with horse-radish.” 

“Who is it?” demanded Captain Maple, coming over to the 
pair. “‘The only guy they’ve got is Stanley and he can’t cut 
50 seconds,” 

“Tt isn’t Stanley,” returned Roberts, ‘‘and it isn’t apple- 
sauce either. You know, Coach, I work at the Times office. 
Tim Rook, the sports editor, got the tip straight from a very 
good friend of his over that way. The other fellow has no 
reason for starting a wild story and Tim’s our best friend.” 

“Well, what of it?” snapped Coach Thomas sharply. 
“They can have a world-record man if they want to. Maple 
will beat the world next Saturday.” 

“Tf thought you ought to know,” replied Roberts. 

‘“‘Sure—thanks for the information. You didn’t find out 
the fellow’s name, did you?” 

‘“‘White—he has been laying out as a 220 runner all year.” 

‘Don’t let it worry you, Al,” Thomas advised his captain, but 
it was clear that boththeWesterncoach and captain were worried. 
. And the two were more worried when, two days before the 

. meet, a report returned from one of 
Thomas’s inside sources at Shelton that 
Big Bill Huron did have a new wonder 
quarter-miler. Thomas and Maple kept 
the information to themselves and cau- 
tioned Roberts to be quiet lest the news 
play havoc with the Western morale. 

All week at Shelton the quarter-miler 
who had found himself was working with 
one object in view—victory in the 440 
against Al Maple. The boy who had 
never had faith in his own ability to 
defeat any remarkable runner and who 
won or lost rates on the basis of his known 
ability to run so fast as over against the 
known time of his opponents was now 
fully confident that he could ramble the 
quarter-mile in 47.4/5 seconds. 

With cunning precaution, Coach Bill 
Huron kept Bob Stanley from turning 
in any more quarter-miles until the day 
of the meet. 

The Shelton mentor started Stanley 
off with an 880 for stamina on Monday. 
On Tuesday he ran the boy a 330 and 
discovered that the athlete whom he was 
playing as his trump card toward the 
winning of the Western meet could con- 
sistently register 36 seconds for the 330. 
This meant that, with plenty of push left, 
Stanley could finish the last 110 in 12 2/5 
seconds. The momentum he had gained 
over 330 yards would make this possible. 

Huron’s calculations were that Bob 
would make the first 220 in 23 4/5 seconds 
and the second in 24 3/5 seconds for a 
48 2/5 seconds race. That, he felt reason- 
ably sure, would win the race. 

The remainder of Bill Huron’s atten- 
tions were directed at Alison in the high 
jump-and Ryan in the javelin. He cen- 
tered some of his fire at Art Tucker in 
the high hurdles and Sam Hunt in the 
two mile. These men needed some prod- 
ding, he told himself, and he intended to 
see that they received it. 

On Friday, Bill Huron and Andy An- 
derson took their aggregation of thirty- 
five athletes over to Colby, the little town 
near which Western University was 
located. 











. “That’s what I got,” Bill explained. 
“Let’s see the other watches.” 
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“We both caught him in 47 4/5 seconds.” 


The day of the meet brought sunshine 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


PART II 


« ON flat sinkin’ under our camp’s set me to think- 
in’,” Silent Scot announced. 
“Silent t’ink too much.” Tuleko yawned. 
“More t’an week now t’at flat sink. Long ago. 
Ev’ybody forget. But Silent start now to t’ink about it. 
All white men t’ink too much an’ too late.” 

““T wasn’t askin’ ye for yer opeenion!” Andy shouted at 
him indignantly. The Runner tittered. 

““What’s it set ye to thinkin’ about?” Lachlan’s tone was 
conciliatory. 

“Thinkin’ we’re not only goin’ strange places where never 
white foot trod, but we’re out to meet wi’ adventures the like 
of which we never had before.” 

“‘Ay. We'll be seein’ some queer folks. Most of.’em will 
likely be Injuns. An’ we might have our troubles wi’ fresh 
Injuns as we’ve had wi’ old ones.” 

“‘T’m not talkin’ o’ Injuns,” Andy said, solemnly. “Injuns 
is Injuns no matter where ye meet ’em; whether ’tis a fine 
Creek like Blue Arrow or a impident Delaware-like some I 
could name.” He gave Tuleko a cold stare.. ““But, while ye 
an’ me has met oncountable Injuns all our lives, we’ve never 
met the dreadfu’ happenin’s that’s waitin’ fer us on this trip.” 

“Such as?” Lachlan queried. 

“Nature.” Andy’s tone might almost be described as 
sepulchral. ‘Goin’ to bed on earth an’ wakin’ up in water. 
Earthquakes an’ volcanoes, maybe; an’ waterfalls an’ maybe 
new brands o’ lightnin’, an’ hail-stones that’s bigger’n ours. 
An’ there’s no tellin’ what kind o’ snowstorms an’ winds. An’ 
perhaps we’ll be walkin’ on a plain an’ the next minute there’ll 
be a mountain heavin’ up out o’ its middle, killin’ half 0’ us an’ 
leavin’ the other half divided on both sides o’ it.” 

“What would be the mountain’s reason for doing that?” 
Wewoca demanded of Lachlan, opening his eyes with a show 
of interest. “I would not like to lose this agreeable dog named 
Wolf on the wrong side 
of a wholly new moun- 
tain.” He turned his 
cheek against the sleeping 
dog’s body. 

“What would the moun- 

tain be doin’ it fer?” 
Lachlan repeated Barking 
Water’s question in his 
own. 
“Weel, I’ve heard 0’ 
that from the pastor at 
Watauga. Seems like ’tis 
how the mountains an’ 
hills came forth i’ the 
beginnin’ when the earth 
was new. An’ I’m re- 
memberin’ how ’tis all 
brand new earth to the 
far West, for no white 
man’s ever trod on it; 
an’ I’m wonderin’ if the 
mountains has all come 
forth there yet, an’ got 
steady so they don’t roll 
over.” 

“?’Twould sure be a 
grand adventure to see a 
mountain come forth an’ 
roll over!” 

“Ay! - But would ye 
live to see it roll?” Andy 
answered darkly. “Not 
if ye was standin’ on the 
spot where it come forth!” 

“Ye’re right,” Lachlan 
nodded gravely. ‘An’ 
I see what ye’re drivin’ at. 
Injuns’ll be the least o’ 
our worries from now on. 
Our adventures’ll be differ- 
ent from fightin’ red men 
an’ Spanish, an’ bein’ on the lookout fer human foes wi’ their 
tricks. ’Twill be the ground an’ the water under us, an’ 
strange wild beasts we never saw before, that we’ll have to 
fight. An’ maybe even the sky over us will give us battle. 
Ay, ’tis a new world o’ dangers we’re marchin’ into. An’ ’tis 
a new tale o’ Silent Scot an’ Lachlan Douglas they’ll be tellin’ 
years after. Nothin’ the same as has been told about us 
before.” 

“Tf we not come back coz mountain roll us over, nobody 


He drew his knife and tried for Wolf’s throat 
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Begin the Story Here 
SILENT SCOT and his friends are on their 
way with the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion to Oregon. Leaving Daniel Boone at 
St. Charles, they set out on their great ad- 
venture with high hopes. But trouble for 
them seems to be at hand. 





tell tale in Watauga,” Runner on the Wind remarked. . ‘What 
Tuleko say long time ver’ true. All white men, mos’ly Silent, 
tink too much. Runner not t’ink about mountain roll over till 
heseeit roll. T’en Runner jump out t’e way. Can’t jumpsafe 
till see which way mountain go roll. So what good t’ink so 
much about itnow? Get headache.” 

“Tuleko, wise Injun,” Blue Arrow grunted. To this 
Wewoca gave his assent with the statement that Indians were 
more intelligent than white men in all things but one, namely 
weapons; the white man’s gun being better than the red man’s 
bow and arrow. This was one of Barking Water’s favorite 
comments. After these snubs had been administered by the 
three Indian members of the “‘ Five Brothers,” as Lewis called 
them, the two others were glad enough to change the subject. 


“T= afternoon the boys, with the exception of Barking 
Water, went hunting. Each day a party of men hunted 
over the territory within a few miles of the bank. The expedi- 
tion had several horses which, this afternoon, were in charge of 
Liberté. The Frenchman claimed that his injuries still made 
it impossible for him to work on the tow-line or to stand all 
day at the pole. 

“T heard Liberté tellin’ some 0” the tow-men that we’ll be 
comin’ to a big Injun town near nightfall,” said Lachlan. “He 
says there’s some French an’ Spanish traders livin’ in it now, 
coz they was there when him an’ Grinder came down river.” 









“Weel, fer my part,” said Andy, “I'll be 
glad to get out into territory where there’s 
only good American Injuns and none o’ these 
furreners. I'll think no better o’ yon village 
fer havin’ Spanish men in it. Nor fer bein’ 
friends o’ Grinder’s.” 

“Liberté says ’tis next to the last town 
where white men have gone. The last is the 
Mandans, where we’ll be comin’ a bit later. I 


was leadin’ up to somethin’ when I started talkin’. ’Tis this, 
Liberté is always whisperin’ wi’ that tow-man called Roade, 
that came from St. Louis wi’ Cap’n Lewis. An’ the way 
things is fixed by orders every day Liberté has got the horses 
till to-morrow; an’ to-night ’tis Roade’s turn to be on guard 
over the guns an’ powder. I’ve got queer feelin’s about it,” 

“Ay,” Andy nodded. “I’ve got the same feelin’ like a good 
scout’ll get in Injun country an’ duck behind a tree, when he’s 
not seen sight nor smell o’ war feathers. A good scout’s got in- 
stincts to tell him when somethin’s goin’ on that shouldn’t.” 

They discussed the same question again—should they tell 
Lewis and Clark? And they answered it as before. “‘Whena 
man-knows nothin’ he’s best not tellin’ it.” 

Lachlan tried craftily to engage Liberté in a conversation 
which might indicate what was in the man’s mind—“ to see if 
there’s mutinous thoughts in him,” he explained to Andy. 
But if Liberté had such thoughts he concealed them. 

“‘He’s no fool,” Andy said, as they rode off on their search 
for game. “If he’s got deep notions he’s too crafty to tell us. 
No doubt he can figure men an’ knows where there’s traitor 
stuff, an’ where there’s none!” 

Looking back from the brow of a low hill, they saw Liberté 
riding at a slow walk beside Roade, who was last on the tow- 
line. The men were not singing. The singing had grown less 
daily. Andy remarked that the boat-song had always been 
started by the Frenchmen on the tow-line, but that now they 
never started it and often kept silent if the other men sang. 

At that moment Blue Arrow, who was scouting ahead, 
reported deer; and the boys, following the direction of his 
gesture, made a detour to the left so that the wind would not 
carry their scent. They forgot the problem of Liberté in 
the pleasure of stalking. Among them, they killed six deer. 
Just before sundown they were riding, with their loads 
of meat, toward the Indian town. They spied it pres- 
ently from an eminence, its clay walls reddened by the 
sunset glare. They saw that away from the bank, 
nearer the rolling hills or 
high mounds across which 
they were riding, lay an- 
other cluster of huts. The 
town proper by the river 
seemed of a good size and 
well protected. They 
could see the batteau and 
the pirogues moored below 
it. From this distance the 
boats looked little larger 
than logs. 


HEIR trail led first 

to the outlying huts. 
When they drew near to 
them, they saw Lewis and 
Clark and a number of 
the men being escorted 
by a group of warriors to 
the council house. 

“Looks like a lot 0’ 
Injuns,” said Lachlan. 
They reined in to watch. 

“Ay. See!  There’s 
Barkin’ Water an’ the not 
so verra agreeable dog 
named Wolf. Hope they 
start no trouble wi’ 
strange Injuns,” Andy 
replied. 

It would not have been 
etiquette to ride in on a 
ceremonial procession; so 
the boys dismounted. The 
sound of drums and 
whistles reached them 
now. More Indians filed 
out of the houses below. 
Blue Arrow and Tuleko 
led the horses behind the 
hut which was nearest the 
hill and farthest from the 
village. There was no 
sign of life in any of 
these houses; but it was 
merely an_ intelligent 
precaution to tether the horses, with 
their loads of meat, out of sight of a 
strange village when the temper of the 
inhabitants was not yet clearly known. 
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On the whole, the boys thought it would be best to wait till 
dusk and then ride back a bit and down to the boats instead of 
entering the town. They went into the hut and stretched out 
on the floor. Over the hummocks, seen through the doorway, 
the shadows seemed to lengthen to the rhythm of the drum. 

Presently Blue Arrow who was keeping guard outside stepped 
in and said that Liberté was coming up from the village. He 
added that Liberté was evidently not just taking a stroll. 
He walked like a man who had a purpose. 

‘Maybe one o’ these cabins was his when he stopped here 
before,” said Lachlan. They went out and watched from the 
corner of the wall. Tuleko noted that smoke had begun to 
issue from another hut. Liberté came on swiftly and entered 
that cabin. After a few moments Blue Arrow stole down upon 
it noiselessly. There was no window and therefore no way of 
seeing into it except through the entrance. Blue Arrow stood 
against the wall listening. Two white men were talking, he 
knew, and he recognized the sounds of the French tongue. 
Their conversation was earnest. They were also cooking; 
the odor of meat was wafted out with the smoke. They were 
not expecting visitors. They would not be watching through 
the doorway but they might be facing it. And the fire sent out 
a short radius of light upon the path. 


ET Blue Arrow wanted to see the other man; for he felt 

almost sure that he had heard his voice before. He slipped 
down flat on the earth and snaked his way slowly down the 
gentle slant until he was well below the patch of light. Then 
he moved, even more carefully, across the pathway, and lay 
quite still fora few moments. Because he was lying on a slant, 
facing upwards, he needed to raise his head only a trifle to look 
into the cabin. He could see the men distinctly; and he 
recognized the owner of the remembered voice. Blue Arrow 
was the bearer of important news as he crawled away to the 
left, then leapt to his feet and sped, with the silent swiftness 
of a dart passing through the night. 

“Liberté talk wit’ Pasky man,” he said to the cousins. 

“How’s that?” Lachlan asked, astonished. -‘‘ Boone sent 
them down river.” Blue Arrow shook his head, offering the 
theory that it was easy enough for a captive to escape from a 
camp at night if he were clever. And the Pasky men had been 
very clever; they knew how to hide their camp, how to protect 
their powder, how to trap and kill other clever hunters. He 
might have stolen a canoe, crossed the river, traveled up- 
stream by the other bank and crossed back again into this 
territory which was already familiar to him. Blue Arrow 
described the man as the one who had sat directly at Pasky’s 
left in the brush shelter. 

“T wonder if the other one got away, too?” Andy puckered 
his brow. 

“There’s only one thing to do now,” said Lachlan. “We'll 
mount an’ ride down into the village an’ join in the ceremonies 
so that we can get close to Cap’n Clark or Cap’n Lewis an’ gi’ 
him the news. We’d best act like we’ve jes’ come in from 
huntin’ an’ ride past yon cabin so the men can hear us, an’ see 
us, too, if they look out o’ the door. But we’ll not turn our 
heads, so they'll never suspect us o’ knowin’ they’re there. 
We’ve got to chance that Pasky man takin’ a shot at our backs 
out o’ pure hatred. ’Tis likely him an’ Liberté has bigger plans 
afoot than murderin’ ye an’ mysel’.”” 
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Then he moved, even more carefully, across the pathway, and lay quite still for a few moments 


“Ay. I’m not forgettin’ there’s a Spanish reward fer Lewis’s 
body.” 

“Too bad not got blow-gun,”’ said Blue Arrow regretfully. 
‘Kill bot’ ver’ quiet. No more trouble.” 


HEY mounted and rode down, talking animately on the 

way; but they had their guns in their hands, ready to 
answer any shots from the cabin. The glow of the fire had 
disappeared. Evidently the men within had emptied their 
water-pail on it at the first sounds of hoofs. 

The boys rode directly for the council house, guided by the 
light from its doorway which faced the hill. On Lachlan’s advice 
they quickened their pace to a gallop, in order to reach it with- 
out being stopped... Men, red and white, instinctively get out of 
the way of galloping horses. Ata walk they would almost surely 
be stopped by the first Indians they met within the village. 

Their plans succeeded partially, for they reached the group 
of warriors just outside the council house without interference; 
though men, who had scattered from their path, now came 
rushing after them. Andy, in the lead,-had leaped from his 
horse and was trying to reach the door, when he was seized 
by two feathered braves. Several warriors caught the bridles 
of the other horses and jerked the animals aside or back on 
their haunches. The Indians seemed good-natured and Andy 
tried to make them understand that he must join the, white 
men in the council house. But they still refused to let him pass. 
He made a show presently of ignoring them and forcing his way 
in. They answered with rough words and lifted weapons. 

The situation was beginning to look quite serious when 
Liberté came up. He asked what was the matter. Andy 
would have liked to tell him that he, himself, was the matter, 
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but he held his temper in and answered that he and Lachlan 
and Tuleko wanted to go into the council hall, while Blue 
Arrow would lead the deer-laden horses to the boats. 

“T tell dem,” Liberté replied, agreeably. ‘‘I speak a little 
dis language. Dey mean no harm to you but it is bad break 
into council. Injun not like dat.” 

He smiled and began to speak to the Indians somewhat 
haltingly in their own tongue. How fervently the boys wished 
that they could understand him! Here was the man whom 
they suspected with good reason of plotting treachery; and 
he was the only one who could act as their interpreter. 

“All right now,” he said to them presently. “Dey not 
mad no more.” ‘ That seemed to be true. The Indians had 
lowered their weapons. Their words had a friendlier sound. 
“T tell dem let you go inside. Now I take horses an’ hobble 


dem wit’ ot’er horses on de bank.” 


“We're much obliged,” said Lachlan. ‘Blue Arrow’ll go 
along to help you.” 

“Runner go; too,” said Tuleko. ‘Help skin deer.” 

Liberté spoke again at some length to the Indians, then 
started off toward ‘the river, leading Andy’s horse. Blue 
Arrow and Tuleko followed with the other horses. Half a 
dozen Indians left the group by the door and went with them. 

Andy and Lachlan entered the council house. 


EVERAL old warriors were seated on a mud platform at 
the opposite end of the hall. One man, who might have 
been the Chief, was making an oration to the white men 
standing before him. The room was filled with warriors; all 
of them bore weapons. It was impossible to push through the 
throng immediately. ‘The two boys were obliged to remain by 
the door for a few moments. Even in their anxiety they could 
not help smiling at the self-important look of Barking Water, 
who sat at his ease, a little apart, holding firmly to his bristling 
pet by a shortened rope. The Chief’s oratory was punctuated 
by ominous growls from Wolf. 

“There’s room enough fer us beside Wewoca,” Lachlan 
whispered. ‘‘ Nobody is standin’ verra close to the dog.” 

“Ay. Tley’re wise laddies.” 

“Tf only we -an catch Barking Water’s eye, we'll be all right. 
We can beckon him an’ I’ll bet even chiefs an’ braves will be 
steppin’ brisk to one side an’ leavin’ a path free fer Wolf.” 

“Try coughin’ loud,” Andy suggested. They both tried it, 
but Wewoca did not hear. 

“Ye notice how yon speaker stops after a bit every now an’ 
then an’ a’ the Injuns says ‘ho!’ or somethin’ like it?” Lach- 
lan whispered. “The next time he does it I’m goin’ to yell a 
word that’d bring Wewoca back from the grave.” In a little 
while his opportunity came. Amid the “ho’s!” his voice 
shouted “Garlic!” 

Wewoca jumped as if he had been shot and turned, his eyes 
rolling white. Lachlan raised his hand beckoning him and 
Wewoca started at once toward him with Wolf. This was 
worse than lack of etiquette, it was an insult to move during a 
solemn speech. Ordinarily it would have been resented; but 
nobody wanted to interfere with Wolf. 

As quickly as possible, Lachlan told Wewoca the situation 
and Barking Water, with Wolf’s aid, made a path for him to 
reach Lewis. , 


(Continued on page 49) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Reprobate Swab-Head 


AN WALTON and Katydid Barson faced with 
ill-temper the discovery that fur-country thieves 
had stolen three of Walton’s six beaver traps. The 
fact that the steel-springed jaws cost $20 each 

down at Fort Blue Raven was bad enough, but here they were 
two hundred miles back at the beginning of the season with 
Walton’s skill cut down to half its efficiency through loss of his 
tools. They weren’t worrying about the thieves, for they were 
disposed of, laid neatly against the foot of an avalanche with a 
great cairn of small boulders stacked up over them—for they 
were white in a savage Indian land. 

“You say they came through a Pass over the Great Divide?” 
Walton asked. “Now maybe if they didn’t 


By Raymond S. Spears 


conspicuous as they flashed their white rumps, heliographing 
their alarm. 

Two or three times he backed down, circled to the lee, rather 
than pass by shambling grizzly bears where they clawed 
roots out of spring-head mucks. And once, seeing a cougar 
sinking back into a cluster of sage-brush where she had been 
strolling, partly hidden, he was tempted to shoot, for he did 
not like cats. Theshot would disturb a great silence. The 
powder and ball were precious. Percussion caps were not 
innumerable. He did not waste the charge. 

The rendezvous for sunset was a high precipice of rock, with 
a red mark on the bare face. Other peaks, other heights were 





hide their camp we can find it.” 

Accordingly the two headed up the Rocky 
Mountain slope, and just at the top of the timber- 
line they rounded an aerial cape and entered a 
slit in the enormous backbone, a V-notch already 
hard going on account of snow which covered 
the crest of the range like a blanket of white 
wool—if one isn’t particular about his similes 
or is careless in his metaphors. 

On the far side, the tracks of three men had, 
in single file, made a path like a deer runway 
where the renegades had carelessly dragged 
themselves up the mountain. They had passed 
that way more than once, too. They had 
climbed far, with the industry and energy of 
thieves, and now their back tracks led for miles, 
down thousands of feet, into a Basin of beauty 
and attractiveness. 

Katydid had never seen such a place, for he 
was just a youngster, turning the corner out of 
tenderfooting, well into the greenhorn stage. 
Game was plenty, elk bound down to lower 
levels before winter, bighorn sheep working in 
the timber, tears shambling about ready to 
hole-up when the snow came. Before the two 
trappers spread rolling country, dotted with 
evergreen of junipers, fringes of aspens whose 
leaves had mostly fallen, and plenty of grass 
on which the ruminants were feeding in flocks, 
like domestic animals. 

Here, the trails of the three miscreants 
scattered. On hard-pan the marks of the soft 
moccasins were invisible. Wind blew out the 
trails where the sand drifted. The Old Timer 
paused at fault. He looked up at the mountains, 
down to the westward over slopes which extended 
into arid deserts of the rumored Colorado River, 
and off yonder somewhere was a Green River, 
paradise of fur-seekers—till the discovery was 
made that through this country lurked also 
Red Men who objected to white visitors, and so 
turned a Heaven into a Hades on occasion, even 
to the fires and correlated torments. 

“We'll have to scout around a bit, boy,” 
Walton said. ‘“They’d be trapping some, close 
into camp, I expect. They'll likely camp lower 
down, toward the west, instead of up against the 
big ridges. I'll circle west, here; you go north, 
and I’ll meet you yonder at that red-spot moun- 
tain, down to the foot—if nothing happens. 
Ought-a get there before dark. Anyhow, you'll 
get there first, and hang around two-three days, ’n case I 
should be busy, and not come. Powder all right? S’long!” 

Accordingly, the two separated. They knew a cabin was 
somewhere in this neighborhood, within ten or twenty miles, 
probably, but just where neither could tell. Accordingly, they 
scattered to drag the territory, and cautiously. A big gang of 
renegades, outlaws, wilderness vagabonds might be in there. 
Scalawags threw together in that way, often with a small band 
of wretched Indians, whose young men had been killed in 
tribal feuds and wars, leaving just the women and a few old 
men and timid hunters who would, if they did not welcome 
white intruders, at least let them come to help feed the squaws 
and hungry young. 
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ATYDID BARSON strolled along, keeping down from 

the ridge tops and crests, but peering over rims and 
around points. He surprised game in hundreds, passing by 
innumerable bucks, bulls, rams, does, and ewes, circling around 
rather than crowding through the flocks or herds. 

His scent was disagreeable, and the beasts stirred down 
the wind for quarter or half a mile, throwing up their heads, 
trotting a few rods, giving sign of the scent’s passing. He 
watched far and wide for animals behaving in the same dis- 
turbed way. He could see where Walton was heading long 
after his partner was out of sight, just by that agitation of the 
wild beasts, the swift, airy dart of antelope being especially 




















YC. Kix pockets, tailspins, forced 
landings—all must be con- 
sidered a part of the game by 
aviators. But there is one 
thing worse and that’s to 
fly with a jinx—a jinx like 
Don Fisher, who seemed to be 
a constant companion of catas- 
trophe. 


Cadet Hugh Greene, on the other 
hand, was good. Perhaps too good, 
as Don Fisher remarked as they 
took off together. What would 
he do if he suddenly faced a crack- 
up? 
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ahead and behind. Eastward, with the lowering sun striking 


' down upon the vast slopes, the Great Divide loomed incredibly. 


He wondered to think that he had actually come through a gap 
in that seemingly implacable solitude. His mind had difficulty 
in grasping the toil, the danger, the endurance, the time, the 
unstinted effort behind him clear to Pennsylvania and the 
Old Farm, his home. He had crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
The Mississippi, St. Louis, and more than two thousand miles 
of the Missouri were somehow stretched along his back tracks. 

He went into one of those day-dreams which are a mystery 
of the wilderness, an enchantment which seizes deer, elk, 
buffalo, bighorns, and cougars, grizzlies, other great beasts— 
and even a man, so that he stood a stalwart with his ready 
rifle, his fringed buckskins, his long, well-combed and wavy 
hair, his fur cap aslant, long knife and hatchet in his belt, 
light pack on his back, big powder-horn and shot bag, a kind 
of living statue with the warm sunshine on his figure, stirred 
by grave emotions, the strangest and happiest he had ever 
known. 

And then, as though awakening, he became conscious of the 
very excitement for which he had been watchful. Antelope 
bounding uneasily, a small bunch of elk moving as from a bad 
smell, and a grizzly, huge and ugly by the hang of his head, 
turning to go prowling up a slope to see what he smelled and 
meet what he had heard. In bad temper, that ton of malignant 
enterprise went over the slide-bank onto the level to confront 





a gaunt, shabby man, whose hair spread out over his shoulders 
in unkempt gray horse-tails—the scoundrel known at Foit 
Blue Raven as Swab-Head, whose coming was marked by 
yells, whose stay was a continual mean bullying, assault and 
cruelty, and who never was satisfied if he left a trading crowd 
without killing somebody. 

“Tf you ever see him, keep away!” Dan Walton had warned. 
“‘He’s meaner sober’n when he’s drunk; and in liquor he’s 
the scalawagist brute I ever saw!” 

There was Swab-Head, unmistakable, face to face with a 
bad old grizzly bear. It looked like a show, for a fact. The 
man must have come for a mile in sight from where 
Katydid stood. His reverie had hidden the 
approach, till the game within two hundred 
yards began to move. The greenhorn had no 
time to think. 

Swab-Head threw up his rifle as the bear 
lurched toward him from over that rim, hardly 
forty feet distant. The youth divined the situa- 
tion, at each move. The man hesitated to 
shoot. What bullet would go through that 
thick skull? He flung himself to one side, then 
fired. The bear surged up, throwing his head 
in a terrific shake, a pink spray shining in the 
sunlight. He turned and charged again, the 
man wiping at him with the barrel of the empty 
rifle, a lift of a foreleg throwing the weapon a 
hundred feet, and a reaching paw drew the 
human and beast into savage embrace. 


KAtYDID leaped to do his part. As he ran 

he saw a knife flash, heard a muttering, 
mouthy growl, saw blood gushing forth, and 
then, as he drew near, the old grizzly backed 
away, shaking his head and throwing the froth 
around. The bear turned, lumbering along, 
choking, pawing at his head, puzzled and 
stunned in that brief conflict with what hed 
seemed to be so puny a victim. 

Katydid threw up his rifle to shoot. 

“Don’t doit!” A low voice like a sigh warned 
him to let the brute go if he only would. 

Swab-Head was a ruin. He was pretty much 
all gone below the breast. Except for a few 
flecks of froth and blood, from the heart up, he 
was pretty much the same as ever, his close- 
set, black eyes, his high, white brow with the 
gray hair falling back from it, his great mustache 
falling back from wide, thick lips just as he was 
always described when Walton talked about 
him. Only now the sneer, the ugliness, the 
2} hatred were gone from the expression. 

- “Why, kid, where’d you come from?” the 
man inquired. ' 

“‘East—over the Divide!” 

“With Dan Walton, eh?” 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“Do for me? Theh ain’t a thing you can 
do. I’m through. Did ye see me? That bar’s 
down—I done it, boy! I always knowed I 
could kill a grizzly, a big ’n, with my knife. 
You'll find it in his neck, for I stuck ’m like a 
hog in the jug’lar. The bullet hit his wind- 
pipe, but the knife did the business. Tell ’m 
Tell Walton how come. Reckon yer after them traps. 





that. 
There’s six up the creek. Just set ’m. Camp’s down this 


draw. Three fellers ’sides me. Look out! They’re bad’s 
I used to be ’fore Old Ephraim swiped me. You know me— 
I’m Swab-Head. That’s all, boy—just Swab-Head. Might-a 
be’n more, lots more ’n that. Hope you get away, kid, to 
tell ’m at Blue Raven I killed a grizzly, hand t’ hand, with 
my knife. Always did ’tend to try to; kind-a cornered, ’n 
kind-a had to this time. ’Sall right, kid! I’m so bad hurt I 
can’t feel it. Could-a stood it. Pulled arrows out myse’f in 
my day, boy! Always be’n a hard, bad scoundrel—since I 
come West. Glad I come, too—now. Ain’t sorry, ain’t mad, 
ain’t afraid. That’s me! Mind givin’ me a drink? 

“Thank-ee, kid—nice water t’ drink. Beats whiskey, in a 
time like this. Dog-gone glad I stole those traps, kid! Hadn’t 
done it, you’d missed seein’ the shortest, suddenest, hell- 
bentest scratch ’n cut fight ‘ith a grizzly ever happened. 
Guess I’m going, boy, glad I got comp’ny. B’en lonely if 
ye hadn’t happened by, dying here this way.” 

He sighed, his eyelids fluttering. 

“‘Kid—I never went’ asleep like this before. Always kind-a 
dreaded it. ’Sall right, though! Feared I’d be alone, an’ I 
ain’t got a friend—you might say—at last! I’m done, lad— 
Good-bye!” 

The sky was blue, crystalline, utterly cloudless. A little 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Scout Swimmers 
A Group of Noted Record Holders 

















, P. SCOTT, Captain of Yale s Water- GEORGE EDGAR HUBBELL, of the University J. BRYANT, of Dartmouth College, who broke the A RTHUR R. RULE, Capiain of the 
polo Team, and a member of its cham- of Michigan, winner of a number of intercollegiate Intercollegiate 50-yard free-style record last March " Naval Academy's record-breaking 
pionship swimming team swimming events and a member of the university's at Philadelphia, Pa. swimming team 

record-holding 300-yard medley relay team 
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G: C. POOR, one of Yale’s championship swimming team. . A. House, Jr., Captain of Yale’s swimming team. Holder . MEANY, of Yale, world record-holder of 200, 250, 300 
Nearly forty members of this team are former scouts of numerous championships and records. Former world’s yards and mile relays 
record-holder of 100 meter and 150-yard back stroke, and at 
present world’s record-holder in back-stroke relays 











E. CAHILL, of Yale, world’s record-holder of back- Aner FELA, Toledo, Ohio, seventeen AUL C. SAMSON, Capiain of the . A. GREER, of Yale, holder of world’s record in 
stroke relays and former world’s record-holder of year scout, who recently set up an University of Michigan swimming team, back-stroke relay and member of the university's 
440-yard back stroke interscholastic 100-yard back-stroke record Eagle Scout, holder of numerous records famous swimming team 
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The Pioneer 

THOSE who eagerly followed last year’s 
record in aviation (and who has not?) it 
seemed inevitable that this year the Atlantic 
would be conquered in a westward flight. When 
a challenge such as this stands before men of such 
adventurous and valiant spirit as those who are 
drawn to aviation, it is only a matter of time be- 
fore the task is accomplished. Many gallant 
lives have been lost in these attempts to span the 
oceans, but it is pioneering, and pioneering takes 
its toll. The men who gamble their lives in such 
service—those who fail and those who succeed— 
not only open to us new worlds, but they leave us 
the inspiration of unconquerable spirits pitting 
the frail powers of man against the gigantic forces 
of nature. It is to such pioneers of transportation 
that we owe the comfort of the Pullman journey 
across the continent, the luxury of the trans- 
atlantic steamer, and the convenience of the auto- 
mobile. The patriot dies that the nation might 
live. The pioneer gives his life that the world 
might be made easier, swifter, more comfortable, 
or that he might add some little to the sum of 

human knowledge. 
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Epic Flights 


CAPTAIN KOEHL, Major Fitzmaurice and 
Baron von Huenefeld with their flight in the 
Bremen have written their names in history as the 
first to conquer the Atlantic in a westward flight. 
Setting out at very early dawn April 13th in a 
Junkers single-engined monoplane they rode in fair 
weather until just before they reached the Cana- 
dian Coast. Then they ran into the worst storm 
of their experience. From accounts written by 
the crew it would appear that they sighted land 
that first night. Buffeted by the wind, bewildered 
by the fog, their compass out of commission, they 
wandered around looking for a landing place. 
The lighthouse at Greenly Island finally attracted 
them. They made a landing on the ice, damaging 
their plane and learning that they were on an 
isolated island off the coast of Labrador. It was 


an attempt that nearly ended in disaster, but was 

none the less inspiring. ' Their experience will help 

those who are even now planning similar flights. 
Equally inspiring is the flight that Wilkins and 


his sourdough pilot Eielson made in their tiny 
Lockheed-Vega plane from Point Barrow in Alaska 


to Spitzbergen, across the Polar Sea. It was not 
merely aviation of epic quality, but the equipment 
they carried, the navigation and pluck they dis- 
played, ranks the flight as one of the most perfect 
expeditions that have ever been carried out. They 
landed twenty miles from their destination in the 
face of one of the worst storms ever known, and 
calmly sat it out for five days. With scarcely a 
landmark to guide them over the unbroken ice, 
changing their compass direction every hour (a 
feat never before attempted in the Arctic), they 
steered a faultless course, and were able to report 
on hundreds of square miles never before seen by 
the eyes of man. ‘The entire expedition showed 
not merely high qualities of courage, but years of 
patient and thorough study. It was an example 
of “Be Prepared” at its best. 
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Skywar 
OMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD is an 


Honorary Scout. He is one of America’s 
present-day heroes. His book “Skyward,” which 
has just been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
enables us to understand why he holds this unique 
position in the affection and regard of Young 
America. Even his modesty cannot hide certain 
facts—that he was cited twenty-two times for 
bravery and distinguished conduct—that he has 
the four highest medals the country can give: 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Congressional 
Life Saving Medal, Distinguished Service Medal, 
Flying Cross. 

It is a thrilling story. To no man in our day 
has come such varied adventure. At twelve 
Dick Byrd went round the world “on his own.” 
Football star, all-round athlete and naval officer, 
he smashed up again and again before war and ill- 
health led him into the aviation service. To fly 
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Our Own Best Seller 


‘THE presentation of the 500,000th copy of the 
new and revised Handbook for Boys to President 
Coolidge in Washington, D. C., on April 9th, and 
to Cabinet officers, Governors of States, mayors, 
and other leaders, serves again to emphasize the 
fact that the Scout Handbook is the second best 
seller of any book ever published. The English 
Bible has for many years been more widely dis- 
tributed than any book published, but the record 
of nearly 4,000,000 copies of the Handbook for Boys 
sold in the last eighteen years puts it far above the 
sale of any secular book ever published. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that in the 
comment by the press and the public on this book, 
that special emphasis is placed not merely on its 
value as a complete guide.to the out-of-doors of the 
Scout Program but to the high ideals of the Scout 
Movement in its fascinating program of outdoor 
and indoor activities. 





the Atlantic was even then his dream. In 1918 
he inspired the Navy with the project of flying 
the N. C. boats to Europe. He was even at that 
time our foremost authority on air navigation, 
and only a technical ruling prevented him from 
being in the actual flight. His flights in the 
Arctic, his North Pole flight, his flight to Europe 
in the “America,” and now his Antarctic expe- 
dition are his record since 1925! 


Bigger Than Adventure 


[ts Byrd the man, however, that emerges 

from the book, even” more fascinating, bigger 
than his biggest adventure. The foot he walks 
on is held together with a nail. His twenty- 
seven years of adventure, exploration, service to 
aviation are held together, not merely by his 
indomitable spirit, but by one of the finest charac- 
ters that ever became a boy’s hero. Lesser men 
would. have been soured by half his disappoint- 
ments, for in his great record there is only one 
complete soul-filling success—the flight over the 
North Pole. But we would rather fail with Byrd 
than triumph with many another man. 

Imagine developing the art of air navigation 
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and suggesting the flight across the Atlantic in 


the N. C. boats to find yourself barred from actual 
participation because of foreign service. Three 
other efforts he made before he equipped his own 
America expedition—and each time one thing 
and another prevented him. He had asked per- 
mission of the Navy as far back as 1921 to fly 
the Atlantic alone. And when his day finally 
came in the flight of the America to Europe, how 
gallant and tragic and splendid it proved. 

The greatness of Byrd the man lies not merely 
in his refusal to “sour.” To those chosen, to 
those luckier, he gave every aid that his experi- 
ence, study and scientific investigation had de- 
veloped—and ever he stood at the forefront to 
greet the success of others and to acclaim their 
accomplishments. Heisthetruesportsman. He 
is bigger even than his biggest adventure. 





Scout Adventure 


UR old friend Peewee Harris is fond of saying 
“a Scout is full of adventure,” but we hardly 
think Percy Fitzhugh’s hero ever dreamed of the 
opportunities for adventure that are beckoning 
to Scouts nowadays. Following the cruise of 
eight Sea Scouts with the Borden Expedition 
last year in the Arctic, there is now the offer of 
Honorary Scout G. P. Putnam to send two Scouts 
on safari with the Martin Johnsons. Entries for 
this will be closed when these words are in print, 
but on its heels will follow Commander Richard 
I. Byrd’s offer to take a Scout with him to the 
Antarctic, the project of Scouts participating in a 
coast-to-coast journey over the Lincoln Highway, 
and a Sea Scout Cruise to Hawaii later in the year. 
The value of “Be Prepared” was never so 
happily exemplified as in the special qualifications 
numerous Scouts are showing towards these 
various undertakings. We look forward to an 
increase in such worthwhile adventure, exploration 
and travel opportunities being offered to Scouts. 








The Zulu Impi 
WRITERS and _ story-tellers of Africa have 
been fascinated by the discipline of the 
Zulu warrior, and the uncanny ability of their 
scouts. The regiments under the old native 
chiefs, known as-Impi, are famed for their soldierly 
qualities. Rider Haggard fans will recall his 
story of the missionary who tried to explain to 
a famous Zulu chief what hell was like. The 
chief proudly maintained that his Impi could 
stamp out any fire that could be built. As the 
discussion progressed, he ordered a fire built, 
asking the missionary if hell was a larger fire than 
he had. More and more wood was added as the 
missionary maintained it was larger, until in 
despair at making the chief understand the limi- 
tations of mere mortal things, he gave up as to 
size. The Zulu chief thereupon ordered his Impi 
to stamp it out and regiment after regiment began 
to attack the fire with their bare feet. Thousands 
of the flower of his warriors perished, but the naked 
feet of his soldiers finally stamped out the fire. 
How were these warriors trained? By what 
process was this discipline, this unquestioning 
obedience created? That.is the question that 
many people must have asked and we believe 
that for the first time the story of the training of 
these warriors has been written by one of them, 
and Boys’ Lire feels honored in being able to pub- 
lish it. “Young Spears,” which appears. in 
this issue, is written by Santie Sabalala, a Zulu 
who was trained as a warrior, but was taken by 
missionaries to England and educated there. He 
joined an English Boy Scout Troop and the story 
he has written is an expression of friendship to 
the Scout Movement. 
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The Scout World © 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


IX thousand Scouts in a parade a mile long; flags fly- 
ing, bands playing stirring airs; a hundred Troops on 
foot; Sea Scouts, Spanish Conquistadores, Indians, 
Japanese and Chinese Troops; floats illustrating the 

Scout Law; thousands of people lining the streets; movie 
cameras grinding away. ... That is how San Francisco 
and other Pacific Coast Scouts welcomed the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Council, held for the first 
time in its history on the West coast, April 9th, roth, and 11th. 

Six hundred delegates from all over the country journeyed 
to San Francisco for the occasion, and were wel- 
comed to the city by Mayor Rolph. Messages of 
greeting were sent by President Coolidge, and about 
twenty Governors of States. Several Governors of 
States were present as delegates. Vice-President 
Charles C. Moore, who resides at San Francisco, 
acted as host to the meeting. Many national Officials 
prominent in Scouting journeyed across the country 
to be present at the meeting—President Walter W. 
Head, National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter 
Beard, George D. Pratt, Treasurer, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Howard F. Gillette, and John P. Wallace 
of the National Executive 
‘Board, the Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive and Heads of Depart- 
ments of the National Of- 
fice. Mr. Stuart W. French, 
Chairman of Region XII, 
Milton A. McRae, National 
Vice-President, and many 
others prominent in Scouting 
on the Pacific Coast acted as 
co-hosts with Vice-President 
Moore. 

The Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting marked another mile- 
stone in the record of the 
progress of Scouting. Reports 
presented showed that every 
phase of Scouting had gained 
during the year 1927, and 
pointed to the next few years 
being the most fruitful in the 
history of the Movement. 


The Silver Buffalo 


At the Annual Dinner held 
at the Palace Hotel on the 
evening of April roth, at 
which over 800 guests were 
present, the speakers were 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Chief Scout Executive, and 
others. Last year and this 
the dinner has been made the 
occasion of the presentation 
of the Silver Buffalo Awards, 
inaugurated in 1926, as a 
recognition of outstanding 
service to Boyhood. This year seven awards were made. 
The Awards and the Citations appear on page 56. 

In commenting on the arrangements at the Annual Meeting, 
the Chief Scout Executive said: ‘‘At no time in all of my 
connection with Scouting have Iseen a more impressive 
pageant, or presentation, than we had during the dinner. 
The program with its impressive spectacle was the work of 
many and involved many hours of preparation. Scout 
officials of San Francisco, and especially its Scout Execu- 


The new Silver Buffalo awards: (Top) To the Unknown Soldier. (Second row, 
A. Lindbergh, Clarence H. Howard. 


By James E. West 


tive, Raymond O. Hanson, deserve our heartiest congratula- 
tions and thanks.”’ 


For Distinguished Service to 
oyhood 


























The following officers were re-elected :— 
Honorary President—Catvin CooLipcE 
Honorary Vice-Presidenti—Wiu1am H. Tarr 
Honorary Vice-President—Coutn _H. Livincstone 
Honorary Vice-Presideni—DanteEL CARTER BEARD 
Honorary Vice-Presideni—Witi1am G. McApoo 
President—W ALTER W. Heap, Omaha, Nebraska 
Vice-Presideni—Mortmer L. Scutrr, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Vice-President—Mitton A. McRag, Detroit, Mich. 


left to right) Major W. de Bonstetten, Col. Charles 
(Bottom row, left to right) Arthur H. Cotton, Charles D. Velie, William H. Cowles 


Vice-President—Cuar.es C. Moore, San Francisco, Cal. 
Vice-President—BoLton Smitu, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vice-President—JOHN SHERMAN Hoyt, New York 
National Scout Commissioner—DANIEL CARTER BEARD, 
Flushing, L. I. 
International Commissioner—Mortmer L. ScuirF, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 
Treasurer—GEoRGE D. Pratt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Members of the Executive Board whose term expired and 
who were re-elected :— 
Joun H. Finiey 
JouN SHERMAN Hoyt 
Mitton A. McRAE 
CHARLES C, Moore Howarp F. GItLette 
Wiitram D. Murray Joun P. WALLACE 
National Court of Honor 
DANIEL CARTER BEARD JUDGE JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER 
GrorcE D. Pratt JupGE FREDERIC KERNOCHAN 
Jupce Jeremtran T. MAHONEY 


The Handbook for Boys 


EVEN hundred thousand copies of the revised 
“Handbook for Boys”’ have already been printed. 

To celebrate its phenomenal popularity, and the prog- 
ress that’ the new completely 
revised edition denoted, it was 
arranged that Easter Mon- 
day, April 9th,—incidentally 
the opening day of the Annual 
Meeting in San Francisco,— 
would be made a sort of Boy 
Scout Handbook Day. The 
500,c00th copy printed was, 
therefore, formally presented 
to President Coolidge on be- 
half of the Boy Scouts of 
America, by Eagle Scout H. 
Loren Adams of Washington, 
D.C. At the same time or a 
little later, throughout the 
country Scouts were present- 
ing copies of the Handbook to 
Cabinet Officers, Governors 
of States, Mayors of Cities, 
educators and officials. No 
single activity of Scouting 
nationally has produced such 
interest in recent times. 
Papers all over the country 
not only noted the occasion, 
but reviewed the contents of 
the “Scout Book,” drawing 
attention to the fact that the 
“Handbook for Boys” is, after 
the English Bible, the best- 
selling book in the world— 
ZZ nearly four million copies of 

— this book having found their 
way into the hands of boys in 

the last eighteen years. 


GrorcE D. PorTER 
FRANK PRESBREY 
G. Barrett RIicuH 





Boy Scout Explorers ; 
N THE next issue announcement will be made of the 
Scouts chosen to go on the Martin Johnson Expedition. 
It is also hoped that at that time it will be possible for us 
to announce the requirements for the boy who will accom- 
pany Commander Byrd on his expedition to the South Pole. 
As in the case of the Martin Johnson Expedition, Local Coun- 
cils and Scoutmasters not under Council will be requested to 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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A section of the scene at the start of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council held in San Francisco 
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When Canoe-Ways Call 


All day long with steady paddles towards the West 
Our heavy-laden, long canoe we pressed; 

All day we saw the thunder-traveled sky 

Pur pled with storm in many a trailing tress, 

And saw at eve the broken sunset die 

In crimson on the silent wilderness. 


EVERAL years ago I was seized with a peculiar 
feeling; at first it defied description; but in a short 
time, I would know what it was. I have just returned 
from a trip into the depths of the Grand Canyon and 

through my head, all along the trail, the above poem kept 
banging away at me and, pronto, I knew exactly what was 
happening; the turbulent waterways of the North were callin’ 
and it won’t be long before I say good-by to the West and hit 
the long, long trail north of the line. 





A rolling stone, a lover of the outdoors, canoeing attracts me 
very much. Packing, paddling, fishing where the gamey ones 
hide, smoking in the even’ when the sun goes down, bull sessions 
with the boys, tales of the trail: that’s canoeing. Shall we 
leave the hum of life behind and go where the very atmosphere 
talks? Shall we paddle along the Mississauga or look: for 
streams which are but dotted lines on the maps? Bang! 
The answer is, “Yo, BOY!” We're off! 

Well, how about this canoeing stuff anyhow? 
What do we want and what shall we take? In the 
first place, let’s get a river canoe, made of canvas, 
lower in the center than at the ends; a half-inch 
keel a length of, say, sixteen feet and a width of 
thirty-four inches; depth of at least fourteen 
inches and dressed in cedar ribs and planking. 
The lightness of the craft is essential, for the 
portages must not be forgotten and the middle 
should be low for the running of the rapids. 

We consider our canoe and then we look at a 
possible trip. Yo, boy! That old stream looks 
mighty promising, but say, listen, Bill; there’s 
several big lakes in the way. How about thé canoe 
on “them there” ponds? Yo, boy! That situation 
means that the canoe will have to stand the buffing 
of the wind and that calls for a straight-keeled 
craft and what we know about running rapids 
we'll have to use for sure. Wide, bulging, sides 
will also help us out. 

“*Tha’s all right,”’ mutters Les, ‘“‘but you know 


By Ralph Pierson 


know, is agreeable on anything, but likes to ask questions. 
To calm the young fellow down, we tell him that, for lake 
travel, the canoe should have a flat bottom and the ends of 
the shebang not as high as those on the river craft. No, 
Horace, we don’t want the high ends, for there are always 
nasty winds on lakes and they have the quaint habit of tossing 














(Above) Paidles can 

be made by hand. 

(Left) The best spot 

} to be. (Right) Bal- 

anceis most important 
at all times 


a Canoe around if the ends are high. 
The keel will be straight and the out- 
wales fairly wide? .Such a'canoe should 
weigh about seventy pounds: Canvas- 
covered and ribs and planking of cedar. 
The depth of the lake-canoe will be 
greater to offset heavy seas. Paddles 
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With steady paddles to the west 


I have a say in this here proposition and that country up 
there,” pointing, ‘‘has some nice-appearing lakes on it? In- 
terested?” 
conditions will be necessary for just a lake trip. 


Anyhow, it won’t do any harm to think what 
Les, you 





of maple and the one used by the bowman 
six inches shorter than that of the stern 
man. But the latter’s implement should 
be broader and consequently heavier. 

Whether a new canoe or an old one is 
to be bought, borrowed or stolen depends 
on you. If canoeing is to be a regular 
habit with you it is a good idea to have a 
canoe as a permanent fixture; for a single 
trip, a second-hand canoe may be picked 
up and then sold at the end of the voyage 
orat the return. Through unsettled coun- 
try, a repair kit is an absolute necessity. 
This may be purchased from any sporting- 
goods store of size. 

Along with the question of the canoe trip comes the problem 
of the best means of packing one’s equipment. After many 
trips with duffle-bags and knapsacks, the writer prefers the 
latter mode. The knapsack provided with a tump-line is a 























Repairing the canvas back is part of the job 


more or less scientific way of carrying your stuff over the 
portage; a man may take two packs in this way, one pack on 
top.of the other; either using a tump-line on both packs or 
holding the top pack by the tump-line with both hands. 


CANNOT tell you how to paddle; practice makes perfect. 

Many a good paddler was turned out by a boy’s camp and 
the majority of the older generation learned by going through 
the strain and travail of a long canoe trip. Canoe trips are 
made usually without seats in the craft, the paddlers sit on 
their knees and therefore one is in line for a training of the 
back and leg muscles to adapt him to the new sensation of 
paddling on one’s knees with the 
hips on the thwarts. A man sit- 
ting on a seat has harder work to 
maintain his balance than one on 
his knees; shorter paddles will be 
needed when paddling on the 
knees. To the novice it is a tick- 
lish feeling to be perched way up 
in the air, especially in a heavy 
sea; try it. A better, more 
powerful stroke is also obtained 
by the knee stroke. It is very 
tiresome at first if the paddler is 
not in condition, but, as in the 
case of horseback riding, it is 
just getting used to it. 

The Norwegian pack used in 
skiing is the best all-around pack 
on the market and is fine for the 
canoe trips. There is another 
La admirable quality which this 
pack has in the summer in the 
fact that the back of the pack 
does not touch the wearer, which 
causes less perspiration. The 
pack with its pockets on the 
outside take care of the camera, 
films, compass and tobacco, and 
it is an easy matter to get at 
them when desired. Two other 
satisfactory packs are the Rover 
and Minnesota ones. In the 
case of the regular Army pack, 
— one has to unroll it when some- 
thing is wanted from the interior; it does 
not fit as well as the Norwegian or Minne- 
sota, either. 

Too much care cannot be taken in pack- 
ing. If canned goods are being carried, and 
that is possible on a canoe trip, they should 
be placed on the outer side of the pack so 
that when the portage is to be made, the 
edges, which always have the quaint custom 











— 


of sticking into 
the human back, 
will not touch it. 
Put on the top of 
the pack articles 
which may be de- 
sired during the 
portage or during 
the trip on water, 
so that no valu- 
able time will 
have to be ex- 
pended in packing and repacking. 

In the packs should be extra shirts, suits of woolen under- 
wear (the two-piece outfits are the most satisfactory), pairs of 
medium-weight woolen socks. There is a great difference of 
opinion as concerns woolen stuff in the summer, but it has 
many more advantages than the cotton stuff. Ina the first 
(Continued on page 64) 





The portage 


June 
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O! little grubworm 
Don’t you cry, 

You'll be a June-bug 
By and by. 


MID the grass roots of your lawn lives the grub- 
worm. He is fat and juicy, a tidbit for the chick- 
ens, a tidbit for the robin, a delicious morsel for 
the trout, while the sight of one will cause even a 

catfish to smile, and the high-jumping, dashing, black bass 
never misses an opportunity to gobble up a grubworm! How 
be it, the bass sometimes gets in trouble when it dis- 
covers, too late, that the grubworm has swallowed a fish- 
hook, thereby performing a feat which the bass finds 
himself unable to repeat without serious embarrassment 
and inconvenience or maybe the loss of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It sometimes happens that in large patches the grass 
on your lawn turns yellow and dies. That is because 
the grubs are eating the roots and no self-respecting grass 
can live without roots. In some places, in 1877, when they 
removed the old turf “‘the workmen picked up grubs by the 
bushel.” 

These fat, oily-looking, round-shouldered creatures will 
not hesitate to cut off the roots of young apple-trees as large as 
one’s finger. One can hardly believe it, but these grubs are 
baby June-bugs and the June-bug is nota bug at all! The 
June-bug is really a brown beetle with a soft crust, or shell, 
so to speak. Every boy knows him; every country boy has 
had Mr. June-Bug go bang into his face, as he read or studied 
by the lamp—I mean the boy, not the bug—or go bumping 
his foolish head around the wall or ceiling and then fall upon 
the floor, table, or even in the open book, to lie there with 
his six legs slowly waving about. This time I mean the bug, 
not the boy. 

The female June-bug lays her eggs in the earth. When the 








grub is three years old, imitating the 
butterfly, it goes into retirement for 
meditation; like the monks of old it enters 
a cell for a prolonged fast. This is called 
the pupa state, where it changes its clothes 
and insignia of rank. The grub is a ten- 
derfoot, the pupa is a second-class scout, 
and the perfect beetle that comes out in 
May or June is a first-class scout in bug- 
dom. As a rule these scouts of the in- 
sect world are not numerous enough to 
do much damage, and they form harm- 
less playthings for country children and 
food for robins and chickens. 

Bugs or no bugs, there is no finer 
month in the year, even if June is the 
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June-bug moon; and we now are interested in June-bugs 
because this is June. We don’t bother about them in January. 
This is the moon known to the Lenape Indians as Kits-chi-ni- 
pen; to the Dakota Indians as Wa-zu-ste-ca-sa Wi (Wi means 
moon). To the Choctaw Indians June is Chu-ni; to the Teton 
Sioux Cheyennes it is the ripe strawberry and corn-planting 
moon.. It is also the fairy moon of the ancients and of 
the young people of grandmother’s day, because mid- 
summer occurs on the 21st of June and all sorts of magical 
legends are connected with that mystic date. 


‘TT Scouts of New Hampshire will celebrate this month 
the ratified constitution of 1788 and your National 
Scout Commissioner will celebrate his birthday on the 2zst, 
which is the time for scouts to build a big council fire. For 
ages and ages way back beyond history, people have had 
council fires on that date. After the Christian era, these 
pagan bon-fires were converted to Christian bon-fires and 
built in honor of St. John the Baptist. Midsummer’s Eve 
then became the Eve of the Festival of St. John the 
Baptist. This is most interesting for all scouts, because 
St. John was himself a noted outdoor man—his was ‘the 
voice crying in the wilderness’”—and it is an appropriate 
time for the scouts to celebrate because all of us in the 
Scout Movement are now outdoor people. In Ireland they 
also have ceremonies on Midsummer’s Eve on a mount 
consecrated to good old St. Patrick, the reptile expert. 

June is also the acknowledged month for young people 
and many scholars declare that the word June comes 
from a-junior-ibus and that we are all juniors, every blame 
one of us. Now then, don’t you shout 


I don’t believe a word of it 
_ I don’t believe a word of it 
I don’t believe a word of it 
I don’t believe a gol durn word of it 
HOT DOG! 
but get ready for your week-end hike and annual 


JUNE-BUG HUNT 
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June-Bugs 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


Remember that the fellow who catches the most June-bugs 
wins the prize. There will be no danger of your shortening 
the supply of fish bait and you will be performing a service to 
the gardener and the farmer by collecting these foolish brown 
beetles, threading them on a string and making a June Medi- 
cine Necklace of them, for, even if your Commissioner did 
come into this world astride of a June-bug on Midsummer’s 
Eve, we can spare a few thousand of these beetles without 
being accused of cruelty, by sentimental, impractical people. 


‘THE descriptions I have given you—how to make necklaces, 
Indian bonnets, etc., have proved so popular that not only 
the boys but the Indians themselves are using them, as also are 
other writers and merchants. Now, boys, get this straight in 
your minds because it is important. An author writes for the 
public and he is delighted when the public uses his writings for 
their pleasure or profit in the work they are doing; but it is not 
fair to the author for other writers to take his ideas and pub- 
lish them as their own. That is called plagiarism and is a form 
of dishonesty. By doing this one also puts the real author in 
the position of competing against himself. So, when you 
see the things published on this or any other page in Boys’ 
Lire and afterward see them in books or pamphlets by other 
writers you may know that someone is neither scout nor 
sportsman. It is, of course, not impossible for two people to 
have similar ideas, but it very rarely occurs that the ideas are 
near enough alike to be confusing. 

So don’t crib any other fellow’s stuff when you are writing 
for your Scout paper or your school composition. Just re- 
member you are just as good as the next fellow, if not a little 
better, and paddle your own canoe. Don’t allow anybody to 
write something for you and have you sign your name to it. 
That is not ethical. You can, if you get permission from the 
author, use his material and sign in the Quaker form by 
prefixing before your name “I approve” and then the signa- 
ture—as for instance—“ How To Make a War Bonnet,” By 

Billy Jones, signed “I Approve”—Zake Holland. 

The Pomo Indian drill, the method of using it and 
the method of grinding shell ornaments were suggested 
by the research work of the Smithsonian Institution and 
not invented by me. I have already told you boys how 
to make shell ornaments and how to chip the disks out 
by the use of a hammer stone or hammer and a wire 
nail, also how to perforate the thin ones with the wire 
nail, but if you use thick shells, such as I formerly found in 
the bottom of the Ohio River, or the clam shells one finds 
on the seashore, the holes in them must be drilled. 

The drill shown in the illustration, known as the pump drill, 

was introduced among the Indians in the West at a com- 

paratively recent date. It was then introduced into what 

is known as Potter Valley by old blind George, who was 

still living in 1900. Centuries before the introduction of 

the more civilized pump drill, the aborigines used a drill 
(Concluded on page 39) 


























“Batter Up!” 


CONCLUSION 


N THE jubilation displayed by Yankville citizens 
over the prominence gained by their previously un- 
appreciated high-school team, much credit was given 
to Henry Zimmer for his eleventh-hour service. It 
was freely admitted by the players themselves, that Yank- 
ville’s coal dealer had whipped the nine into top form and 
had managed it faultlessly in its two games. His touch had 
been vitally needed and wonders had resulted to the team 















as a result of his labors. Newspapers in four States heralded 
the phenomenal performance of Yankville High’s nine which 
had obliged New Ferris by filling in dates with two outstand- 
ing teams, and had defeated both. But the victory which 
had catapulted Yankville into the limelight was, of course, 
the astonishing 6 to 2 win over Parkwood Tech, haughty 
champion of three States! 

“Schools will learn to beware of Yankville after this,” 
said a Chicago paper. ‘Because this little school is fast 
developing the habit of carrying surprises up its sleeves.” 

And Southern, whose attitude had been one of polite dis- 
dain, was now put in the slightly embarrassed position of 
having to ask Yankville for a game, for her student body 
demanded action after a saucy banner was discovered stream- 
ing from the school flag-pole, flaunting the words, “‘We 
Dare You . . . !” Even Toot, in a note addressed to ‘‘ Yank- 
ville High Baseball Team, Tri-State Champions,” used 
threatening language by saying. ‘You'll pay for this!” 
and going on to declare that, “while you fellows may be 
champions of three States you’re not champion of your own, and 
you never will be so long as Southern stands in your way!” 

“That’s just the point,” laughed Hal Ryder. ‘‘So long as 
Southern stands in our way.’ But we'll brush ’em aside as 
soon as we play ’em!”’ 

“I don’t know,” warned Jolly. ‘‘They’ve got a crack team 
this year and then, we mustn’t forget, they’ve got Toot!” 

“*And what they wouldn’t give to trim us!” remarked Bun. 
*‘ After our pulling that fast one on them. I see by the papers 
they’re still trying to figure how we did it!” 

“Yeah,” said Nick, dryly. ‘That was a bright stunt, but 
the more I think it over, the more it seems to me that stunt 
has a fine chance of turning into a boomerang. If we don’t 
wallop Southern, once we get a game, they’ll roast the lives 
out of us over our ‘dare!’” 

“‘By jinks!” whistled Hal. “We did leave them a swell 
opening, didn’t we? But take it from me, gang, if we let 
Southern beat us, we'll deserve a roasting!” 

Exciternent reached fever pitch when word went the 
rounds that Southern High and Yankville had come to 
agreement to play a post-season game to settle claims to the 
State title. Southern had defeated. every other team which 
might have had a right to such a claim. 

“Title Contest to be Played Next Saturday at Yankville!” 
said paper head-lines. ‘‘Game Brings Former Yankville 


Resident, Now Southern Star, Against Old Chums; Clash 
Also Means Pitchers’ Battle Between Jack Slater, Southern’s 
Ace, and Nick Eldred, Whose Twirling Baffled Parkwood 
Tech Nine.” 








While carpenters worked on the erection of bleachers 
and dugouts, the Yankville squad put in long, arduous 
practice sessions under the now whip-lash directing of Mr. 
Zimmer who had become a different person during the 
week. The infield worked at much greater speed; the players 
came in fast for ground balls instead of waiting for the balls 
to come to them; basemen played their bags with more 
surety and made it hot for base runners attempting to steal. 
Stub Morgan’s pegging had developed to a thing of beauty, 
his rifle-like throws whizzing to first, second or third with 








‘Title Contest to be Played 
Next Saturday at Yankville!”’ 
said paper head-lines 


uncanny accuracy. And as for the fielders! Their ground- 
covering ability had been increased until Jolly had declared 
that “‘Southern’ll have to hit balls more than a half mile 
over our heads to keep us from catching ’em!” 

And so, with flags and Yankville and Southern colors 
flung to the breeze, the day of the game dawned. The 
town, so late to show enthusiastic interest over the possi- 
bilities of its baseball team, was more than making up for 
it now with a half-holiday declared. Mayor McConnell had 
issued a proclamation calling upon the citizens to make 
it a day of getting better acquainted with “our friends and 
neighbors from Mobile City” and reminding them that they 
must “repay Mobile City for the splendid hospitality shown 
Yankville on the occasion of the great International Hockey 
Match.” And from the riotous reception which Yankville gave 
the supporters of Southern when they entered their section of 
the bleachers and overflowed onto the field, those from Mobile 
City were told, beyond the possibility of any doubt, of the 
warm feeling which the small town now felt for them. 


ELLO, there was Mayor Smith! It was Mayor 
McConnell who first sighted him and first greeted him. 

“T just couldn’t stay away,” the Mayor of Mobile City 
explained. “Having missed out visiting Yankville when 
the By-Town Canadians were supposed to play here, I’ve 
always wanted an excuse to see what this live little town 
looked like.” 

“And we’re more than glad to have you!’ assured the 
Mayor of Yankville, cordially. 

“Ah, but I’m here as a mortal enemy!” reminded Mayor 
Smith, mischievously. ‘Do you remember that rabbit’s foot 
which I loaned to your boys and which changed their luck 
against By-Town?” 

Mayor McConnell nodded. 

“Well, Southern’s got that same rabbit’s foot now,” in- 
formed Mayor Smith. ‘Which, I regret to say, means ruin 
for Yankville!” 

In the Yankville dugout, five minutes before game time, 
former chums of Toot Hadley, visiting Southern short stop, 
hardly reflected the attitude shown by the crowd. 

“Looks as though Toot would have at least given us a 
‘hello,’” said Stub. : 

“Yes and he’s been in town since ten this morning,” growled 
Bun. “Plenty of time to have looked us up.” 

“Maybe he was waiting on our looking him up,’ 
Pat. ‘I wouldn’t be too hard on him.” 

“T didn’t see him on the street,” said Tait. ‘And I was 
past the Main Street House twice. You know what I figure— 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


his coach may have given orders for the team to lay low 
till game time.” 

“‘Razzberries!”” exclaimed Hal. ‘That wouldn’t excuse 
Toot for not even giving us a glance out there on the diamond.” 

“You’re right,”’ admitted Jolly. “I passed within fifteen 
feet of him on the way out for fielding practice and he looked 
the other way.” 

“‘Something’s wrong,” declared Nick. 

‘And did you notice when Yankville cheered him, he didn’t 
recognize it. He disappeared into the dugout,” related Stub. 

“It’s beyond me,” decided Bun. “But two can play at 
that ‘cold shoulder’ game.” 

Henry Zimmer, in hearing distance of these remarks, 
indicated his displeasure. 

“Cut that kind of talk, you fellows! Get your minds on 
this ball game! There’s the umps, calling time. Get out 
there and let’s see you set Southern down in order!” 


AKING the field for their first baseball contest on their 
home grounds before a capacity crowd, the Yankville 
team was greeted with cheer upon cheer. Nick Eldred, on 
the mound, sent over six practice pitches to Stub Morgan 
behind the plate and 
Umpire Carrigan, ad- 
justing his mask, then 
raised his arm, bawl- 
ing out: “Batter Up!” 
Batter Up! And as 
the first Southern High 
batter stepped into 
the batter’s box, every 
Yankville team-mate 
was conscious of the 
same thought. 

“Our dream come 
true at last. We're 
about to give battle to 
Southern, our big city 
rival, the team that 
Toot plays on!” 

And with this 
thought, the nine 
team members on the 
field leaned forward tensely on their toes. They had worked 
weeks on end for this one, long-awaited, long-hoped-for 
opportunity! Now that it had come they were going to make 
the most of it—and HOW! And as they crouched, eyes 
trained on the batter, a fighting slogan began to take form 

. a fighting slogan which each began to murmur under 
his breath. ‘Beat Southern and beat Toot!” 

Toot Hadley was third up. The first two Southern batters 
went down on infield taps, one to Tait Newcomb and the 
other to Ted Billings, both of whom relayed the ball to first 
steps ahead of the runners. 

As Toot stepped into the box the Yankville cheering 
section stood up and paid him tribute. Toot nodded stiffly. 
He appeared sober. Stub Morgan extended a hand to greet 
him and either Toot did not see it in the mad din going on 
around him or else he did not care to recognize it. At any 
rate, Stub showed his irritation by kicking up a little cloud of 
dust and retreating behind the plate, spanking a fist in his 
catcher’s mitt. 

‘All right, Nick!” shrilled Stub. ‘“‘Here’s somebody who 
used to live in the old town. Chances are he’s forgotten all 
about it now, but let’s make him remember this visit!” 

Smack! 

“Strike un!” bellowed the umps. 

Toot had let the ball go by. The crowd roared. 

Another smack and “Strike tuh!” 

Toot had swung. 

“Ball! Outside!” 

The next pitch was a beautiful out drop which broke just 
right, and Toot, swinging viciously, missed it by inches. He 
tossed his bat from him in disgust as Yankville cheered. Bun, 
running in from second at the close of this half inning, passed 
Toot on the way out and slapped him across the shoulders. 

“Better luck next time, Southern!” 

“Hello, Bun!’’ murmured Toot, and continued on out to 
short. 

“Oh, say! I guess you didn’t make Toot like that!” said 
Hal to Nick as they came in to the bench. “If there was ever 
a time he’d like to make a showing, I'll bet it’s in this game!” 

“Who wouldn’t?” was Nick’s rejoinder. 

Bun, picking up hig bat, started for the plate. 

“Just a minute,” called Coach Zimmer. ‘‘Wait this man 
Slater out. Make him pitch to you.” 

Yankville’s lead-off batter nodded. Team-mates watched 
intently from the bench. What did this fellow Slater have? 
He’d pitched Southern to victory in every game this season. 

Bun worked the count up to three and two, then fouled 
three balls into the bleachers. 

“There it is!” cried Jolly, impulsively, as Bun hit. 

The ball skimmed across the diamond to the left of second 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


base for what looked like a clean single, but a flying figure, 
reaching out a gloved hand, intercepted it and, still in motion, 
flipped it on a flashing underhand line to first. Southern’s 
first sacker, straining forward, made the catch a fractional 
second before Bun crossed the bag. . 

“Yea, Toot!” yelled Southern, only to be echoed by a 
generous cheer from Yankville. 
” “Some pick-up!” commented Hal Ryder, grudgingly. 
“Plenty of horseshoes on that one! He just made a blind 
stab and happened to connect.” 

Bun trotted in to the bench, shaking his head unbelievingly. 

“J thought that drive was ticketed for the outfield,” he 
said. “Guess Toot’s trying to make up for striking out.”’ 


- MORGAN, following instructions, waited Southern’s 
hurler out. With two balls and two strikes he flied out to 
right. Hal Ryder, next up, got Slater in the hole, three and 
one, then hit a terrific line straight into Toot’s hands. Yank- 
ville’s former resident didn’t have to move so much as an 
inch. The drive came so fast he merely seemed to raise 
his glove instinctively and the ball appeared in it. 

“Well, smoke me for a herring!” exclaimed Hal. ‘“Can’t 
we keep the ball away from that guy?” 

Toot received a big ovation as he ran in to the Southern 
High bench, substitutes running out to greet him and thump- 
ing him on the back. 

“T tell you,” said Mayor McConnell to Mayor Smith, 
“it takes Yankville to-show ’em how it’s done, no matter 
what team Yankville plays on!” 

The mayor of Mobile City laughed. 

“T was expecting a crack like that,” he rejoined. “But 
I don’t have to agree with you!” 

Southern could do nothing with Nick’s fast ones in their 
half of the second and Yankville’s half of the inning arrived 
with Jolly first up. 

“Come on, Jolly!” entreated Pat. ‘“Let’s see the first hit 
of the game.” 

“Glad to oblige,’ promised Jolly. 

Slater pitched to Yankville’s clean-up hitter carefully. 
The old count of three and two again. Then—bingo! 
And a white speck traveling on a line between left and center 
fields. The batter pulled up on second as the ball was speeded 
back into the infield. Jolly waved gayly at his team-mates 
on the bench. He’d produced—a smashing two base hit! 

“Let’s bring this run in,” said Coach Zimmer. “Lay down 
a bunt, Tait.” 

Yankville’s short-stop tried but fouled twice and then struck 
out on a speeder, shoulder high, which brought groans. 

Jolly, resting on the second sack, made a megaphone of 
his hands and called over to Toot at short. 

“Well, how’s the old town look to you?” 

But Toot, crouching and 
plucking nervously at the 
grass underfoot, paid no heed. 
His eyes were on the batter at 
the plate. Jolly, as Pat Win- 
dell stepped into the batter’s 
box, led off even with Toot. 

“Say, what’s the matter, 
are you deaf? I said. How’d 
you like the looks of the old 
town? How’s the boy, any- 
way?” 

“Pretty fair,” answered Toot, 
with apparent reluctance. 

‘‘Huh!’’ taunted Jolly, 
“that your answer to both 
questions?” 

The Yankville captain looked 
over his shoulder at his former 
pal. As he did do this pal 
suddenly darted toward second 
base and Jolly, wheeling franti- 
cally, raced back toward the 
sack. On a _ signal from 
catcher, the pitcher had spun 
about and pegged. Toot 
caught the ball with one hand 
as he came into the base 
and lunged with it at Jolly 
who, seeing that he was 

caught, stopped short and 
started toward third. But 
Toot ran Jolly down on the 
baselines and tagged him 
smartly between the shoulder 
blades as Southern High rooters 
howled. 

“That’s my answer!” laugh- 
ed Toot, as Jolly turned about 
and glared. “You mustn’t 
forget, Jolly, you’re in a ball 
game!” ‘ 

Humiliated, Yankville’s cap- 
tain jogged across the diamond 

toward the bench. His humili- 
ation was increased a moment 
later as Pat Windell drove a 
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Toot ran Jolly down on the baselines and tagged him smartly bets 


long single to right which would have scored him easily from 
second with the first run of the game. 

‘“‘What’s wrong, Jolly, asleep?’’ demanded Coach Zimmer, 
bitingly. 

Jolly bit his lips. All right. Toot had shown him up. 
But the game was young yet. He’d get even. Now he knew 
why Toot was pulling this icicle stuff. To get the fellows 
thinking more about him than they were the game. 

“Watch out for Toot, gang,” warned Jolly. ‘He'll try 
to trick you if he can. Pull some home-town talk on you 
out there and get your mind off the game. I’ve got his 
number!” 

The players nodded. They’d watch out, don’t worry. 
None of them wanted to be caught off base like Jolly. And 
Jolly, now that he’d cast this light on what had happened 
to him, felt better about it. The incident, for which he 
knew he’d been to blame, somehow didn’t rankle so much 
with the placing of the burden on Toot. It was hard to 
admit that he’d been such a boob as to have been caught off 
guard that way. 

Ted Billings and Sid Carlson were retired in order, causing 
Pat Windell to die on base and the second inning ended with 
both teams still scoreless. The third inning also passed 
without damage to either side and the fans began to settle 
back in anticipation of the tightest of pitchers’ battles. But 
this is just when things commenced to happen. 

The head of Southern’s batting order opened the fourth 
with a clean hit between third and short which Tait Newcomb 
and Ted Billings both made frantic efforts to knock down. 
The next batter bunted and Ted, coming in fast, fumbled 
the ball. Men on first and second and nobody out. Southern 
cheered lustily. 

“Look who’s up!” 

Toot Hadley. Yankville’s former home-town boy. What 
would he do this time? 

“Strike him out again, Nick!” called a calloused fan. 
‘*Make him like it!” 

Yankville rooters yelled gleefully as Nick, tightening up, 
put over two strikes. 


HE next pitch really was intended for a ball, but Toot, 

reaching out, met the horsehide squarely and drove it on 
a screaming line to right field. Pat Windell, taking one 
look, turned his back and dashed toward the fence. 

“It’s a hit!” yelled the crowd. 

And such a hit! . . . If the ball had not struck the fence 
and bounded back it is likely that Toot could have made the 
complete circuit, but, as it was, the fastest kind of fielding 
held him on third while the two runners ahead of him clattered 
across the plate for the first runs of the game, putting Southern 
in the lead, 2 to o. 
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“‘What do you know about that?” raged Jolly. ‘‘He’s sure 
playing in luck! Swung at a wide one and picked it off. He 
didn’t even have any license to hit at that; with two strikes on 
him it was almost a dead cinch the next one wouldn’t be over!” 

Nobody out and a man on third. Nick, bearing down, 
forced a pop-up which Bun took standing on the second base 
sack. Yankville breathed a trifle easier. But a sacrifice 
fly could still score Toot from third. And here it was—a long 
drive to center! 

Jolly, getting set for the catch, gave a quick glance in 
toward the diamond. He saw Toot, foot against the third 
base bag, ready for his dash to the plate and Stub Morgan, 
tearing off his mask, rushing in to take the throw. 

Smack! The drive cracked against Jolly’s glove. It had 
hardly seemed to touch it before Jolly’s arm drew back with 
the ball. At the same moment the runner at third dug for 
home in flashing strides. 

“You will, eh?” gasped Jolly, as he let the ball go with all 
the force he could command. ‘Well, we’ll see!” 

The crowd came to its feet as if aroused by an electric 
shock. Ball and runner seemed to be arriving at the plate 
together. A beautiful peg, that throw of Jolly’s, a peg in- 
spired by sheer desperation, a peg which struck the diamond 
ten feet in front of Stub Morgan and bounded straight into 
his glove. As Stub gathered in the ball he fell to the left to 
block the flying form as it came sliding in. Then runner 
and catcher became almost lost in a cloud of dust. 

“You’re out!” jabbed the umpire. 

And Jolly, watching for the telltale motion of the umpire’s 
arm, cracked a fist against his glove-hand, as he started to 
run in from the field, for the side had been retired. 

“There! I guess that evens up a little!” the Yankville 
captain told himself. 

Southern High applauded him generously for his play as 
he passed the bleachers. And Toot, on the way out to his 
position, waved Jolly an acknowledgment, calling something 
which Jolly could not make out. Jolly, however, made no 
response. 

The game entered the last of the sixth with the score un- 
changed except that Slater seemed to be gaining the edge 
over Nick Eldred. The Yankville pitcher had been in trouble 
more often. And the Yankville team seemed to be showing 
the strain. 

“See here, you fellows!” censured Coach Zimmer. ‘“ About 
all I hear you talking about is Toot! Forget he’s out there! 
You’re trying to play him, not Southern! Get over that! 
You’re beating yourselves!” 

Yankville players looked at one another sheepishly. There 
was some truth in that. Toot had been playing a bang-up 
game and the coldly impersonal way in which he was going 
about it had gotten under their hides. 

Ted Billings, first up, beat 
out a slow roller to third. 

“That’s the boy!” called 
Coach Zimmer. 


ID CARLSON, left fielder, 
with instructions to bunt, 
laid down a beauty which the 
Southern catcher was just able 
to get to first in time to nab 
him. Ted went into second 
standing up. Man on second 
and only one down. A single 
could score him. 

“Save your own game, 
Nick!” pleaded a fan, as the 
Yankville pitcher entered the 
batter’s box. 

Nick responded with a short 
fly which dropped safely into 
right center, the two fielders 
almost colliding in their strenu- 
ous attempts to get under it. 
Ted, taking chances, was flagged 
in as he rounded third and 
slid to beat the throw by a 
narrow margin. 

Southern, 2; Yankville, 1. 

“Good boy, Nick!” . cried 
Nate Walker, running out to 
the first-base coaching lines 
and tossing Nick his sweater. 

The Yankville pitcher grin- 
ned. 

“We're coming’” he an- 
nounced, giving the Southern 
first-sacker a playful push. 

But Yankville’s rally ended 
there for Bun hit into a 
sparkling double play: Toot to 
second to first, and the inning 
was over. 

“That Toot is the big cog in 
their infield!” said a Yankville 
rooter. “He’s one sweet 
player!” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Flying V Mystery 


he had since become was one of the chief causes of Terrell’s 
admiration and affection. Yet now 

“You big boob!” apostrophized the boy with a sudden 
fierce self-contempt. ‘‘What’s the matter with you, anyhow?” 





ASTILY he set the fire going and returned to the kitchen. 
He dished up the potatoes, fried a steak, cut bread, sliced 
butter and made a pot of coffee. It would have been easier to 
place the meal on the kitchen table, but instead he carefully 
spread it on the small, square one set before the fire in the 
living-room, as they liked to do when there was time. When 
all was ready he stood regarding the food, conscious for the 
first time of a ravenous appetite. 

“‘T ought to wait,’’ he reflected. 

But when he found that it was well past eight, he shrugged 
his shoulders and sat down on the deerskin couch. 

“T’ll keep plenty hot for him,’ he said aloud. 
I sure do wish he’d show up.”’ 

But though he ate slowly with now and then a pause to listen, 
Pete had finished his meal and was on the point of carrying 
the remainder of the food back to the kitchen stove, before 
the placid stillness of the night 
was broken by the distant, rhyth- 
mic drumming of hoofs out on the 
range. 

At the sound Terrell sprang to 
his feet, half turned, and then 
stood motionless, listening. Al- 
most instantly that first expectant 
sparkle vanished from his eyes and 
a touch of hardness crept into his 
lean, tanned face as his keen sense 
of hearing told him that not one 
rider, but three were approaching 
the ranch house at break-neck 
bs) 

Louder and louder still thudded 
the flying hoofs, yet Terrell 
scarcely stirred. There was a 
certain tenseness about his lithe 
young body; one hand clenched 
unconsciously, his lips tightened 
into a thin, straight line. That 
pell-mell rush brought to him an 
ominous feeling of urgency and 
suspense. No ordinary pressure, 
he knew, would cause Laranger to 
press a horse like this. Besides, 
those others! Who—— 

Suddenly two of the unseen 
riders came to a clattering, slither- 
ing halt outside the ranch-house 
door, while the third slowed down 
alittle. Abruptly the boy dropped 
, back on the couch and caught up 

his fork. An instant later the 
door was flung open and someone burst into the room. 

“Stick ’em up!” a harsh voice ordered peremptorily. 

Terrell turned swiftly, his dark eyes widening. Framed in 
the doorway was a man of less than medium height whose 
unusual breadth of shoulder and enormous barrel-like chest 
made him look almost like a dwarf. Legs spread apart, back 
slightly bent, he half crouched, six-gun leveled, undershot jaw 
thrust out belligerently. 

A tremor shook the boy and instantly he thrust both hands 
above his head. Swart Joddard, Sheriff of Kulache County, 
spent most of his time at the county seat, sixty miles away, so 
Terrell had seen very little of him since his coming to Tulasco 
the previous summer. That little, however, had been enough to 
rouse in him a distinct prejudice. Joddard was of the old 
rough-and-ready school of frontier official, brutal, domineering, 
a firm believer in the theory that any means justify an end. 
The glare of those chill gray eyes glittering under penthouse 
brows momentarily cowed the boy, but as he stumbled to his 
feet he was not too flustered to notice the look of surprised 
disappointment which swept over the square, heavy, bulldog 
face. 

“You!” rasped the official. ‘‘Where’s Laranger?”’ 

Pete slightly stiffened and half lowered his arms. 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered, steadying his voice with an 
effort. 

“Liar!” snarled. Joddard. ‘Don’t try to kid me. You 
know well enough. Where is he?”’ ~ 

A touch of color crept back into the boy’s face; his lips grew 
firmer. 

‘I’m not lying,” he retorted crisply. “I came back from 
Spirit Lake about two hours ago and he wasn’t here. I’ve been 
waiting for him.” 

The sheriff jammed his Colt into the holster and surged 
toward the fireplace. 

“Try another,” he sneered. ‘I’ve heard how thick you two 
were. You can’t make me believe the skunk’s beat it without 
lettin’ you know where to.” ; 


“*Gee! 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Terrell retreated agilely before threatening advance. The 
insult to his friend had brought an angry glitter into his eyes. 

“Tf he’s a skunk I’d hate to say what you are,” he flamed 
impulsively. ‘You talk like you had something on Tex 
Laranger, but I wouldn’t believe you under oath. You’re 
nothing but a crooked bribe-taker, and——”’ 


BRUPTLY his lips clamped shut as he realized too late 
the folly of giving voice to bits of gossip he had overheard. 
Joddard’s methods had made him unpopular about Tulasco 
and there were plenty to think and speak the worst of him, 
whether it happened to be true or not. 

The sheriff stiffened a little, his face curiously still, immo- 
bile—but deadly. Pete turned a little pale and gripped the 
back of the deerskin couch. 

“‘Yeah?” purred the big man in a tone far more terrifying 
than the most resounding bellow. ‘‘That’s how it goes, eh? 
That’s the sort of stuff Laranger’s been feedin’ you. Grab 
him, Hank.” 

From the kitchen door a man advanced swiftly. As he 
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ducked back Pete realized that the fellow must have entered 
softly through the other door and been hiding in the darkness 
ever since. In a sudden panic he whirled and ran toward one 
of the open windows at the rear with the wild idea of flinging 
himself through it to freedom. It was indeed a mad effort, 
for before he had even gained the sill he met the steady stare of 
a gaunt, lean stranger who had popped up out of the darkness. 
A second later the man’ Hank gripped his wrist. 

“*So!” said Joddard, approaching at his leisure. ‘‘He knows 
but he won’t tell. I reckon it won’t take us long to make him.” 

He caught Pete’s free wrist in a grip which held the boy 
rigid. There was something appalling in the enormous strength 
the man displayed. In his grasp Terrell, who was far from 
being a weakling, felt helpless as a child. 

“*So you came back a couple of hours ago an’ found him 
gone,” said Joddard silkily. ‘No word; nothing. Just gone? 
That’s it, eh?” 

“Yes,” panted Terrell. 

With a sudden brutal jerk the man yanked the boy’s arm 
upward behind his back. The pain was excruciating and 
dabbled Terrell’s forehead with beads of sweat. It was all he 
could do to keep from crying out sharply. Indeed, he did cry 
out, but not exactly as the sheriff had probably expected. 

“You big bully!” he gasped, writhing in the other’s grip. 
“Why don’t you tackle somebody near your size?” 

Joddard’s thick lips twisted in a grin. 

“‘Don’t worry,” he chuckled. ‘I’m ready for that sort any 
time, but right now it ain’t necessary. Loosen up, you cub.” 

Another jerk brought Terrell to his knees and wrung a 
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stifled moan from his set lips. He felt faint and dizzy, racked 
with pain, blinded with the sweat streaming down into his 
eyes. And yet in spite of pain and utter helplessness his high 
courage had not yet been broken. 

“Spit it out,” purred the sheriff, slightly relaxing his grip 
on the boy’s wrist. 

“T’ve told you I don’t know,’ 
steadily. 

“An’ if you did you’d say the same thing, I’ll bet a dollar,” 

. jibed his captor. ‘‘ Looks like we’d have to take other measures, 
eh, Hank?” 

Turning his head slightly Pete caught a glimpse of the man’s 
face, brutal, determined, entirely: callous. He could not 
imagine what was coming. He was conscious only of a chilling 
fear which needed all his will-power to subdue. And yet, teeth 
clenched, lips tightly pressed together, he clung to the convic- 
tion that this beastly Joddard was right. If he had known Tex 
Laranger’s whereabouts he would have died sooner than reveal 
it to a man like this. 

“Still stubborn, huh?” pursued the sheriff. ‘There’s a 
good fire on the hearth, Hank, an’ I see a poker on the right. 
Just stick it into the heart o’ the blaze.” 

The deputy, Hank Slater, regarded Joddard dubiously, but 
when the command was curtly repeated, he obeyed, thrusting 
the iron well into the bed of red coals. 


’ 


retorted Terrell a bit un- 


pare deliberately willed himself not to glance in that direc- 

tion. His gaze was fixed steadily on the sheriff’s heavy 
face, and though the color had ebbed from his own, leaving it 
lint-white and a little drawn, he kept his chin up and his lips 
steady. 

“You think I ain’t in earnest,”’ growled Joddard, evidently 
annoyed at the apparent lack of effect his threat had on the 
boy. ‘Just wait an’ see. I’m a good hand with a branding- 
iron an’ I’d as leave use it on an 
ornery human as a_ stubbom 
steer.” 

“Yeah?” drawled a new voice 
from behind him. ‘“ Makin’ your- 
self right at home, ain’t you, 
Swart?”’ 

Joddard spun around to dis- 
cover the three Flying V punchers, 
Stillson, Slim Peters and Blondy 
Jessup, bunched in the doorway. 

“Leave it lay,” directed the 
former sharply as the sheriff’s hand 
flashed to his side. His own six- 
gun rested competently in a 
calloused palm. ‘You always 
was good at raisin’ Cain when the 
odds were with you,” he went on, 
lips curling a little; “‘though I 
give you credit for only makin’ a 
bluff with that hot iron. Let that 
kid alone! Drop him, I tell you. 

Now let’s hear what’s set 
you manhandlin’ a youngster not 
a third your size.” 

Joddard glared at him furiously, 
unpleasantly aware that the other two punchers, though with 
an air of casualness, were ably covering his own deputies. 

“You got your nerve with you, Stillson, takin’ that line 
with me,” he rasped harshly. ‘‘I’m here on official business. 
I got a warrant for Tex Laranger’s arrest, an’ this fresh Ike 
is obstructin’ the process o’ the law.” 

‘How so?” queried Stillson, eyes narrowing a little. ““What’s 
he got to do with it?” 

“He won’t tell me where Laranger’s hidin’,” snapped back 
Joddard. 

Stillson gave a short laugh. 
he don’t know?” 

‘“‘That’s what he claims,” retorted the sheriff skeptically; 
“but it stands to reason——” 

“Stands to reason me eye!” cut in the cowman. ‘“He’s 
been away from the outfit since Saturday afternoon an’ didn’t 
get back till six o’clock to-night. Tex left here early this 
morning, so how could the kid know anything about him?” 

Joddard’s fate fell. ‘Early this morning?” he exclaimed 
incredulously. ‘‘How could he? What nn 

“He could an’ did,” stated Stillson definitely. ‘It ain't 
much of a trick that I know of to s»ddle a horse an’ ride away.” 

The sheriff controlled himseif with an evident effort. 

‘“Where’d he go?”’ he demanded curtly. 

“T couldn’t say,” drawled Stillson. ‘He didn’t happen to 
confide in me.” 

Joddard’s full lips twitched and his heavy face grew scarlet. 

“Don’t try to kid me!” he rasped. ‘‘You can’t make me 
believe he’d beat it without a word to no one. Anybody but 4 
dumbbell, seein’ him saddle up, would naturally of asked 
where he was goin’.”’ 

“That’s sound judgment,” agreed Stillson suavely. “I 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Jest 


“ UR good Lady o’ Walsingham an’ all the saints 
ha’ mercy on us!” moaned Wace the Jester. “It 
be the end o’ the world!” 

Whereupon, as a fresh, ear-splitting peal of 
thunder shook the solid wall of the castle, the jester crouched 
closer to the floor. 

Cerdic of Moorsdale answered not the jester’s protest, but 
sat there unspeaking. And he noticed that the gloom of the 
hall was giving place to a gradually increasing brightness. 
The lightning had ceased, and only an occasional distant mutter 
of thunder rose above the soft but steady plash of rain that 
now had replaced the previous fierce patter on the courtyard. 

‘Twas at this moment that there came plainly to the ears of 
all the long-drawn-out blast of a horn without the castle gate. 

“Now who is this that blows so boldly?” Cerdic exclaimed. 
“Some traveler, doubtless, who seeks shelter from the storm.” 

“And he would indeed merit the cap and bells who would 
stay out in it!” said Wace, venturing to get him to his feet. 

While the jester leaned there against his lord’s chair, the 
tapestries were parted and a stout knave, who was assistant 
porter at the gate, came quickly across the rush-strewn floor. 

“Prince John awaits without, good lord,” the man said. 
“He doth ask shelter from the storm.” 

“Prince John!” exclaimed Cerdic. “Go quickly, knave, 
and bid them enter and be welcome.” 

Hereat the gatekeeper departed, and after a space an usher 
entered, bearing in his hand a wand of office. Following at 
some little distance came a man of dignified bearing, whose 
face, adorned by a short beard, might have been accounted 
handsome had it not been for the somewhat surly expression 
that clouded it, and the arrogant curl of the lip beneath the 
mustaches. 

Behind the Prince came a tall knight, with a bare, thin face, 
whose pale eyes roved restlessly about the hall, and finally 
sought out Cerdic of Moorsdale. Whereupon an evil, mocking 
smile played about the man’s thin lips. 

For the rest, the party consisted of four or five liveried 
attendants who held by leash a number of massive but be- 

draggled hounds; some half dozen men-at-arms, who were 
obviously of the tall knight’s following; and last, holding 
somewhat aloof from the others, an old man of venerable ap- 
pearance, dressed in a long gown of black which helped to 
throw out in bolder relief his flowing gray beard. Accompany- 
ing this man was a small boy of servile mien, who bore in his 
hands with much care a square black box, beneath the half- 
raised lid of which could be seen the stoppered necks of 
sundry phials and bottles. 


LL of this, however, Cerdic of Moorsdale noted not at 
once, because his gaze was fixed upon the figure of the 
tall knight. And as Cerdic beheld, his brow creased with a 
great anger and his blue eyes gleamed with animosity. For he 
recognized the man as Sir Brian 
FitzBrian, a roving knight of eek Tlaa Ne = 
whom he knew much evil. 7 

Concealing his dislike of Fitz- — ope 
Drian’s person as well as he was - es 
able, Cerdic rose slowly to his feet 
and advanced across the floor to 
greet the Prince, while Wace the 
Jester, a wide grin on his ugly face, 
danced all lightly on tip-toe before 
him. 

“T give thee welcome to Moors- 
dale, Highness,” Cerdic said. 
“Here, I trust, << 
thou wilt find a 
greater clem- 
ency than the 
elements have 
accorded thee!” 

“T thank thee, 
good Cerdic, ” replied 
John in rather queru- 
lous tones. “By 
my faith, the storm 
hath respect neither 
for prince nor peas- 
ant!” 

“Aye, ’twas a right fierce 
blast while it lasted,” said 
FitzBrian. ‘And, by the 
rood, the poorest of shelter 
were better than none!” 

With which words he cast a 
slow, disdainful glance about 
the hall, so that Cerdic, un- 
derstanding the slighting ref- 
erence, flashed him an angry 
look, and half opened his lips 
as though he would express 
his indignation thereat. 
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Before the hot words could be uttered, however, Wace the 
Jester interposed his small form with a great license between 
the pair, and, grinning widely, let his tiny, twinkling eyes rest 
upon FitzBrian’s dripping body. 

““By my cap and bells,” he exclaimed shrilly, “‘a mighty 
champion hath England even yet, since Saxon rain can put 
Norman chivalry to rout!” 

Hereupon, at this allusion to his dishevelled appearance, 
FitzBrian scowled darkly at the dwarf. 

“How now, knave,” he said, “‘thou art impertinent!” 

Saying which, he raised an open hand and caught the unfor- 
tunate jester a resounding buffet on the side of his great head. 


RATHFUL, indeed, did Cerdic’s countenance become at 

this abuse of his hospitality. His eyes flamed angrily, 
and his fingers closed about the hilt of his dagger. But 
Prince John, at this dangerous juncture, raised his arm with 
an imperious gesture and waved FitzBrian back. 

“Enough, FitzBrian!” he cried. “By the light of heaven, 
thou dost forget thyself! And thou, good Cerdic, heed not 
TitzBrian’s churlishness. He hath somewhat of a hasty temper 
that escapeth his control at times. Do thou lead us to where 
we may doff these uncomfortable garments and find dry 
raiment, for, by my hilt, we have dallied over long and our 
patience becometh exhausted!” 

Cerdic of Moorsdale, being thus pointedly reminded of his 
duty as a host, swallowed his resentment as well as he was 
able, and turned to the usher. Bidding the man lead the way 
to the guest chambers, Cerdic, signifying that the Prince and 
FitzBrian should accompany him, strode off up the hall. 

Now that their masters had retired, those who had attended 
the Prince and FitzBrian pushed forward into the hall 
and crowded about the fire. And Wace, brought suddenly 
back to the present by the bustle and clamour, turned from 
the contemplation of his injury and his hatred of FitzBrian 
to the scene about him. And as he saw how sorry was the 
appearance presented by the drenched varlets, the cloud 
passed from o’er his face and an expression of amusement 
took its place. 

Grinning broadly, Wace danced lightly across the floor 
towards the group, and watched with a great glee their squab- 
blings as they strove one with another for the warmest place. 
And loudest in his complainings, Wace observed, was a short, 
heavily-built knave, with an evil, hairy face. This fellow had 
planted himself firmly in the center of the hearth before the 
hottest part of the fire, and there he remained, shifting not his 
ground, despite the protests of sundry others. 

Wace’s tiny, restless eyes, wandering over the group, came 
to rest at length upon the frail figure of the boy who had 
accompanied the venerable old man in the black gown. The 
lad was still clasping the black box tightly, and his frightened 
eyes searched longingly for a glimpse of the fire. The gray- 










beard, however, was nowhere to be seen, and Wace, desiring 
to know more of him, turned to the shivering boy. 

“A man of much learning is thy master, good boy,” quoth 
he. “I'll vow Prince John doth prize his service highly.” 

The boy looked up with a startled jerk. Then seeing that 
it was but a fool who addressed him, he made a sorry attempt 
to assume an air of great importance, and in a sing-song tone, 
as though repeating a well-learned lesson, replied: 

“Dr. Fidus Achates is my master called, and for his 
wisdom is famed in many lands. He hath imbibed much 
knowledge from the astronomers of the East, whereby he 
foretells from the moon and stars the fortunate hours in which 
dreadful plagues come——”’ 

Here did a violent shudder run through the boy’s slight 
form, so that he was not able to proceed. Wherefore Wace, 
taking the boy’s wet, cold hand in his own great paw, drew 
him nearer the fire. 

“Make way, good friends,”’ exclaimed the jester, “for one 
who serves the famed and learned Dr. Fidus Achates!” 

At this the men turned about, and beholding the shivering 
boy, whom they had not noticed in their eagerness to dry their 
own things, bade him to come forward. But he of the evil, 
hairy face took not kindly to this intrusion. 

“Qut o’ my way, thou cub of a quack doctor!” he roared. 
“By ’r Lady, I know not what hath come upon our Lord 
Brian that he seeks the company o’ quacks rather than that o’ 
stout fighting men!” 

The boy shrank back before the man’s outburst; but Wace 
the Jester stood,before the fellow and stared impudently into 
his evil face. 

“Mayhap,” quoth he, grinning hugely, “Sir Brian hath 
fallen love-sick wi’ thy beauty, an’ seeks a philtre whereby to 
charm thee to him!” 


EREAT did the other knaves laugh right mirthfully. 
But he of the evil face liked not that a dwarf should 
have the temerity to twit him so. Wherefore he gave voice 
to a loud cry of rage, and snatching at his sword he flashed 
it from the scabbard and leaped at Wace. 

“By the rood,” he roared. “I'll flay thee alive, thou 
impudent rogue!” 

Wace the Jester, realizing how that he had let his folly 
outstrip his prudence, uttered a shrill cry of alarm, and fled 
incontinently. Seeking to throw off the pursuit of the evil- 
faced one, he darted all swiftly through a tapestry-covered 
doorway, and sped up a steep flight of steps. 

Upwards he ran, with the raging man not far behind him. 
And now he began to grow more calm as he saw that he was 
increasing the distance between him and his pursuer. So he 
sprang ahead 
witha light heart. 
Passing beneath 
a*ow archway, he 
found himself on 
the battlements 
of the castle, with 
the courtyard a 
sheer drop some 
sixty feet below. 

Placing his 
hands on the edge 
of the low wall, 
that was rapidly 
drying now that 
the rain had 
ceased, Wace 
leaped nimbly 
over it, alighting 
on the broad top 
of a great but- 
tress. Here he 
crouched below 
the battlements. 
Ile heard the evil- 
faced one emerge 
from the keep 


¢ and go blunder- 
¥ ing heavily along 
” the wall, and pres- 


ently the sounds 
of his clumsy foot- 
falls died mutter- 
ingly into the 
distance. 

Now therefore 
did Wace grin 
all gleefully to 
think how easily 
he had outwitted 
the man, and 
kneeling _ there, 
he waved his 
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hands above his head to express his delight until it appeared 
that he must of a certainty overbalance and be precipitated to 
the cruel ground below. 

’Twas as Wace remained thus precariously perched that 
the sound of a voice broke on his ears. A voice that he recog- 
nized with a start of fear as that of Sir Brian FitzBrian. 

“By the rood,” said the voice, “‘this Cerdic of Moorsdale 
hath thwarted me too often . . . his mouth must be sealed!” 

Hearing this, Wace the Jester gave so sudden a start that he 
almost fell from his dangerous 
perch. Quickly he recovered 
himself, however, and turned 
about to face the keep. The 
buttress was perhaps some 
three or four feet from the wall 
of the keep, and almost on a 
level with Wace’s head was a 
small window. 


AISING himself to his feet, 
the dwarf strove to peer 
through this window into the 
room. He was able to see 
only a corner, and in it Fitz- 
Brian was not. But another 
there was, and as Wace beheld, 
he understood the reason for 
Dr. Fidus Achates’s absence 
from the great hall. For the old 
graybeard was here in the 
room which had been appor- 
tioned to FitzBrian. His face 
was turned partly away from 
the window, but Wace was 
able to observe that it was all 
strained by a great fear. 

“Have mercy—have mercy, 
good lord,” the old man 
quavered. “‘I—I can not do 
this—this wicked deed!” 

Came now FitzBrian’s men- 
acing tones: ‘ 

“Can not, thou old wizard! 

My oath, thou'lt find it no 
harder than the brewing of 
the love philter that brought 
two turtle-doves more closely 
together than ever mother 
church could have done!” 

Wace the Jester saw the 
doctor give a quick start. 

“Thou’ll not betray me, 
good lord—thou’lt not betray 
me?” he faltered. 

“Not if thou dost show thy- 
self willing,” FitzBrian replied 
pointedly. 

And then the knight’s voice 
came to Wace more clearly, trembling with passion, laden with 
hate. 

“‘T have borne too long the scorn of that Saxon dog, Cerdic! 
And now this evening’s humiliation at the hands of John was 
brought about through him! By heaven, I swear I will endure 
it no longer! Cerdic shall die!” 

FitzBrian was silent a space. Then he went on more quietly 
and sinisterly: 

“Listen, thou old wizard. The opportunity could not be 
bettered. Thou hast but to descend to the hall while the 
serving knaves are preparing the tables and engage the fools 
with thy quackery. Then ’twill be a simple matter to drop 
the powder into Cerdic’s cup unobserved. Thus shall the 
dog’s lips be silenced and a 

The rest of the ominous sentence trailed off in an indistinct 
murmur as FitzBrian apparently passed from the room, fol- 
lowed by the trembling graybeard. 








Now as Wace the Jester knelt there on his dangerous perch 
4‘ a confused jumble of thoughts ‘ran riot in his fool’s brain. 
Yet above them all there stood out vividly the understanding 
of the threat that hung over Lord Cerdic. The dwarf’s ugly 
face became all puckered up as he thought intensely how 
FitzBrian’s evil plans might be thwarted. But the more he 
thought the more difficult did the problem appear to him. 

For, debated Wace within his mind, if he were to go to 
Lord Cerdic with the story of what he had overheard, would 
the word of a poor fool be taken against that of a knight? 
Even if Lord Cerdic believed, the wicked knight, supported 
by the quack doctor, would deny the truth of the tale. 

While the roof of Moorsdale sheltered FitzBrian, Wace told 
himself insistently, Lord Cerdic’s life was not safe. But, if, 
he thought, the evil knight could be caught in the very midst 
of his wickedness and exposed before Prince John and all 
men, then would Cerdic be saved and the poor fool receive the 
approbation of wise men. 

A slight smile of anticipation broke over Wace’s ugly face 
at this highly gratifying thought, as he slowly climbed from 
the top of the buttress back to the greater security of the 
castle wall. For, he ruminated, how rich a triumph it would 


* 


be could he by some wondrous chance unfold the proofs of 
FitzBrian’s perfidy before the Prince’s eyes. 

Yet, as he made his way adown the stone stair that would 
take him back to the common hall, his brow creased because 
he could not understand how this desirable object were to be 
achieved without undue risk to his lord. 

Thus, puzzling, Wace the Jester came again to the noise 
and bustle of the hall, where serving-knaves were hurrying to 
and fro, making ready the tables for the evening meal. 
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He flashed out the dagger and hurlet himself across the table upon Cerdic the 


Adown the center of the hall was placed one great table at 
which these servants and visitors of lesser degree would sit. 
At the far end of the hall, on the dais on which was Cerdic’s 
chair, was placed a second and smaller table, where the lord 
and his family partook of their food, together with such favored 
guests as were present. 


Now as Wace entered, he cast his glance towards this 
second table, and saw that there were gathered some 
four or five serving-knaves, listening closely to the impres- 
sive recital of Dr. Fidus Achates. By the old man’s side 
was the timid-looking boy, holding in his hands the black 
box from which he was at that moment taking a small phial 
and holding it to his master. 

“. . . much knowledge from the astronomers of the East 
whereby I can foretell from the moon and stars the fortunate 
hours in which dreadful plagues come to an end,” the quack 
doctor was declaiming with much gravity as Wace edged 
nearer the group on tip-toe. “I have much skill in curing 
diverse diseases, can bring healing to the leper, relieve the 
goiter, prepare a love-potion for the drawing together of the 
love-sick, or a physic that will surely and certainly banish 
affections of the spleen.” 

Here did the doctor pause and take the phial from the 
boy’s outstretched hand. 

“T have here, good people,” he said, removing the stopper 
with an exaggerated motion, “a most wondrous panacea. 
Do you suffer from any grievous malady of the mind or body 
these priceless pills will bring speedy relief. Much silver doth 
it ordinarily take to purchase this invaluable cure, but by way 
of making somewhat of repayment for thy gracious hospitality, 
I am prepared to offer the pills to any who desire them at the 
great sacrifice of six for one farthing!” 

Hereat did the quack return the phial to his assistant, 
instructing him to hand out the wonderful remedy to any 
who wished to take advantage of his generosity. 

And now, as the few knaves began to press about the boy 
with fascinated curiosity, Wace the Jester observed the quack’s 
left hand creep stealthily to Lord Cerdic’s empty goblet and 
let fall therein a small quantity of white powder. 
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Wace’s first impulse on seeing the movement was to dart 
forward and denounce the quack. But if he did so, suggested 
a second thought, FitzBrian would escape the responsibility 
for his crime, since he would assuredly deny all knowledge 
thereof and leave his cat’s-paw to pay the penalty. And then 
again, Wace told himself, he would in this manner lose the 
opportunity of exposing the wicked knight before Prince John 
and reaping the credit which he so desired for himself. 

While the Jester debated thus within his mind, the usher 

. re-entered the hall, and blow- 
ing a shrill blast on a horn, 
called for silence and way for 
Lord Cerdic and his noble 
guests. 

Now, presently, when some- 
what of quiet had been 
achieved, did Lord Cerdic enter 
accompanied by Prince John 
and Sir Brian FitzBrian. As 
Wace, who had taken up his 
accustomed position behind 
Lord Cerdic’s chair, watched 
the three approach, he ob- 
served how FitzBrian flashed 
a quick glance adown the hall. 
And there he saw Dr. Fidus 
Achates stroking his long gray 
beard slowly and deliberately. 
Wherefore, at this gesture, did 
FitzBrian’s dark face relax in a 
slight smile of evil satisfaction. 








LL of these things did Wace 
notice and understand the 
significance thereof. Wherefore 
did he strive mightily to think 
how FitzBrian’s perfidy should 
be made known, so that the 
wicked knight might be re- 
moved forever from Cerdic’s 
path and he himself receive 
the glory and approbation 
which he had set his fool’s 
heart upon obtaining. 

So the meal proceeded, the 
domestics moving quickly to 
and fro, bringing to the tables, 
from rough benches where it 
was prepared, food of many 
kinds. Often did the serving- 
knaves fill the goblets of Prince 
John and FitzBrian with 
sparkling wine. But Cerdic’s 
full cup still remained un- 
touched before him. Where- 
fore FitzBrian sought to force 
issue, and raised his 

brimming goblet on high. 

“‘T would drink a pledge with thee, good Cerdic,”’ he said 
quietly. ‘Long life to our noble Prince John!” 

Hereat did Wace the Jester spring all sharply to his feet 
and bound to Cerdic’s side. Across his ugly face darted 
a cunning look as there flashed upon him an understanding 
of how he might achieve all those things which he had desired: 
how he might bring forward such strong proofs of FitzBrian’s 
wickedness that none should dispute them, and at the same 
time gain for himself the full credit. 

Ere Cerdic could touch the cup, Wace snatched it adroitly 
from the table and darted swiftly beyond range. 

“By my hilt, thou shalt be soundly whipped for this im- 
pudence!”’ Cerdic cried, glowering upon Wace. 

“Pardon the poor fool’s sin, good uncle, out of pity for 
his folly,’ grinned the jester, dancing around the table to- 
wards FitzBrian. “But cousin Prince’s health lacks not 
for sustenance, whereas the poor fool’s wit languishes for 
want o’ exercise!” 

Now at this did Cerdic’s countenance clear as he understood 





that Wace had some new sport in store, and therefore did he 


follow the dwarf’s movements expectantly. 

“Tis a rich jest the poor fool hath thought of for thy enter- 
tainment,” exclaimed Wace with shrilliness, “‘and must not 
wait lest it slip his mind.” 

Hereupon Wace reached out his free hand and took Fitz- 
Brian’s full goblet therein, the which so annoyed the knight 
that he sought to restrain the dwarf. 

“‘Hinder not the fool, FitzBrian,”’ cried Prince John. ‘We 
would enjoy this jest!” 

Grinning hugely, but yet with a strange, hard gleam in his 
tiny eyes, the jester placed the two goblets, which were identical 
in size and shape, on the floor at his feet and stared searchingly 
about the great hall. 

“For this jest, good uncles,” he shrilled, ‘the fool doth 
require the aid of a wise and venerable man!” 

As he spoke thus, Wace let his roving gaze come to rest on 
the main table where sat Dr. Fidus Achates. 

“‘The learned physician, there, will serve right well,” quoth 
Wace. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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OF on the frontiers of civilization, a range of 
mountains juts through the clouds. Beyond it 
lies a virgin country, fertile with raw materials—mate- 
rials that the world needs—must have! But the moun- 
tains barricade the way. 


So a renowned engineer is consulted. He makes his 
plans. Then he gives orders And a thousand men 
deploy before the rocky fortress. They dig. They drill. 
While the crisp voice of the great engineer directs 
every attack on the barrier. 


At last the supreme day arrives. Facing a mountain 
veined with dynamite, the engineer stands—in his 
heart the happiness of a great dream about to be ful- 
filled. He raises his hand . . . then drops it. A switch is 
thrown. A current stabs into the wall of rock .. . 


And then the mountain shivers—cracks—leaps 
skyward in a roaring tumult of rock and smoke. The 
job is done. Through the genius and rugged perse- 
verance of the engineer, a mighty mountain splits in 
two—and a new empire is opened to the forward 
march of mankind. 


Bridgers of rivers—movers of mountains—working 
under broiling sun or bitter cold; how do these tireless 
engineers preserve their strength and vigor? How do 
they retain the energy and endurance so necessary to 
the completion of their monumental achievements? 
Well . . . let them tell you. 


Some time ago, many of America’s most noted 
men — engineers, lawyers, doctors, soldiers — were 
asked how they managed to keep their buoyant vigor 
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and a mighty mountain 
splits in two 
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and health under the exhausting demandsof their \ 
professions With one accord they answered— | 
“Careful living. Exercise. Sufficient sleep. Choos- 
ing the proper foods—in the proper proportions”. 
Particularly they stressed the importance of 
breakfast to start the day right. A majority men- 
tioned their own breakfasts, invariably a small or 
moderate amount of easily digested food which, 
nevertheless, supplied well-balanced nourishment 


It is for this type of wisely chosen breakfast 
that Grape-Nuts, served with milk or cream, has be- 
come famous. This nourishing food—so delicious—so 
enjoyable—supplies to the body a particularly well 
balanced supply of vital, sustaining food elenients. 
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o% fj Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and 
=~. — malted barley, baked toa crisp deli- 
®© ciousness. These golden grains contrib- 
* ute iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heatand energy ; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of the appetite. 

Eaten with milkorcream, Grape-Nuts 
provides more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. And its enjoyable 
crispness encourages thoroughchewing. 
Your dentist will tell you how nec- 
essary proper chewing is, if teeth and 
gums are to preserve their health and 
vitality. Truly, Grape-Nuts is a splen- 
did food—one that has an important 
place in the daily diet of those whe 
wish to fit themselves physically for 
the careers which lie before them! 

Try this great food for breakfast 
tomorrow. Your grocer seils it. Or you 
can accept the free offer below. Mail in the coupon 


now! 
© 1928, P. Co.. Inc. 








B. L.—6-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Posrum Company, "acne 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packaees of Grape-Nuts, ther 
with the booklet “Over the Top Physically,” written by a former 
physical director of the United States Marines. 
ia sipstce a 0 89 0.0.84 409 0tnb 6b0stasbhtadetbodna ced ta 
QONNEB < o:5 a hnc'n.0.09-0 chacccvapovasdbbhe as8bdeetoctsstincre ta 
CN: ca. dees nntindens «> 4 ee IS RPEe ead ey 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrv., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Camping on the 


Thousands of Boy Scouts every yey 
of the “Father of Waters.”’ 
in either case, they are usually equippe¢ 





THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT SELLS 
INDIAN TEPEES, CANOES, ETC. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET. 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful arid 
practical for uses on hike and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 



































Price, $1.40 


THE SUPPLY DE- 
PARTMENT CATA- 
LOG CONTAINS | 
ALL BOY SCOUT k 
EQUIPMENT. IF 
YOU ARE WITH- 
OUT IT, WRITE 
FOR A COPY. 


IT IS GREAT SPORT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING. 
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Some, for 


Other Scouts, too, the country over, 


their equipment is Official. 


It means ¢ 


These pages list Official Boy Scout 
every Boy Scout activity and guarant 


Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ing weight, each 2% Ibs. 
o. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, 33c 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 
Made of specially processed high-quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders 
who have tried it out. It has an advan- 
tage over the Army Shelter Tent models 
because it laces up the front, thereby af- 
fording protection from wind and rain. 
Length, 84 inches; width, 46 inches; 
height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 
pegs, two folding poles and a carrying 
case, which makes a good pillow when 
tent is set up. 

No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
Price, $4.90 


New Official All-Wool Camp 
Blanket 
An economical blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality made of fine, soft wool. 
Carries a label which bears the Official 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight, 3 lbs. Size 58 
x 82 ins. Shipping weight, = 
No. 1172 ch, $4.50 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 
Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and _ consultations 
with hunters, trappers and 
leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement 
over any haversack on the 
market today and is the most 
practical article of a Scout’s 


y equipment. 


i No. 573. Price, $2.50 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
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Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted 
with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side 
and the other on the bottom. Size 21 
X 33 ins. 
No. 1073 Each, $3.50 


Food Bag 


Made from a light, clean, waterproof 


fabric. 5 lbs. capacity. Mailing weight, 
4 ozs. 

No. 1316 30c 
No. 1317. Same, but 10 lbs. capacity. 
Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 35e 


No. 1318. Similar but heavier material 
for carrying 10 lbs. pork, bacon or other 
greasy supplies. Weight, 8 ozs. 85c 


" Folding Wire Grate 


For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of 
heavy iron rods. When not in use can 
be folded flat. Made in two convenient 
sizes. 

No. 1330. 10x14ins. Shipping weight, 
3% Ibs. 65¢ 
No. 1331. 12x24ins. Shipping weight, 
5 lbs. $1.15 


New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May 
ing light, suspended by its own ring asa 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 


desired. » Has 200-foot range with focus | 


ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 
Case is durable, khaki-colored finish. 
No. 1278 Prepaid. Price, $2.20 
No. 1278a. Battery extra. 30 


Little Giant Yucca Fire- 

Making Set 

Consists of bow with leather thong, @ 

drill and drill socket and notched 

board made of Yucca wood. This wood 

is especially recommended by Dudley W. 

Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex 

pert of the World, for quick results. 

Package of tinder furnished. 

No. 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 











ATTENTION! 
Boy Scouts of 


Greater New York City 


The new Boy Scout Trading Post 
was opened by the Boy Scouts of 
America at 


20 East 33rd Street, 
on May Ist, 1928. 


It is the Official Boy Scout Store for 
Greater New York carrying all Official 
Boy Scout Equipment. 
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» for@night, others for a week or more, but / HO 
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Scout 
Tanteeier 


Signal-Flag Kits 


Overnfplanning for camp activities, make sure -- 
ch to the successful camper. 


»p equipment that will stand the test for 
ty Scout a full measure of satisfaction. 


Take a Boy Scout Diary to 





More than 400,000 copies of the new 





a i) - 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


.* pe The best buy a Scout can make. These Camp Boy Scout Handbook have already been Simply state the number, the quantity 

ction “oa — a — Reap meds spe The Boy Scout Diary, though a little sold. Every Scout should have the new wanted, the name of ™, — and, when 

sed wi or outaining Co book, is literally worth its weight in gold. : : : necessary, State size and color 

~ oul at 4 Mere ew yy pe s oe Filled with indispensable knowledge to book in order to be up with Ms fellow Figure up the total cost of the articles you 

he side ov : rary * hes poet nee ineaiian A peo Scout, it also a a . — of os Scouts. order and enclose the amount required, in- 

Si ‘ and merty-making ink of the g cluding ap to pay postage according 
‘28 21 Wf vided with separate wooden sticks, and times you can have writing down all the Get a copy today. It costs 50c. to the weight 


h, $3.50 


terproof 
weight, 


the other for Morse signaling with sep- 
arate long metal rods in their sections. 
All are contained in a special heavy case, 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw- 
hide thongs. 


No. 1498. Shipping weight, 3% lbs. 
Price, 65 cents net 


things that happen during the summer 
and then reading about them during the 
winter. You must have one! 


No. 3012 Each, 15c 


The Lone Scout of the Sky 
The Story of Charles A. Lindbergh 


The Outdoor Service Outfit 


The Outdoor Service Outfit is designed 
for comfort, ease of movement and free- 
dom in every position of Boy Scout 
activity. It will satisfactorily meet 
hard use and still retain that smartness of 


The best way to send money is by post-office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary 
to send currency, have the letter registered, 
if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or railroad 


30 a hich ch T 
ppearance which characterizes the company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
apacity, : By James E. West Official Boy Scout Uniform. HOURS afte ive it. 
35e Metal Camp Mirror With anial contrib utions ill, ae Patera eee : r we receive 1 
naterial John J. Finley, Com. Richard E. Byrd, . : Pb: Regulation Khaki Sh 
or other gel gy bm hog coger Clarence D. Chamberlin. Se, Os Se A Ses eee Made of U. S. A. Go t “a0 d 
85¢ B pole or carried about. Equipped with It’s a story for boys, written by a boys’ Stockings. Khaki like the res a oficial waltoen 
ak like the rest of the official uniform. 








case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 


man and every moment in it is as exciting 
asany novel. You can not afford to miss 





The V-neck Shirt and Shorts are not 
only healthier, but they have a snappy, 


Well cut and comfortable. Has two front, 


two hip, and tch ket. Full 
fade @ a ree - reading this book. Three hundred pages, practical look that makes a Scout look senanal band pace rod cee ol ’ 
use 4 ae res neat and trim all the time. No. 511. Shipping weight, - Ib. 
venient ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit No. 3601 Price, $1.0C N Mc Shi Price, $1.90 
welall Made offheavy gauge seamless aluminum. Song Book mt evses irt Regulation Khaki Shirt 
g Outfit consists of frying-pan with patent edits dite aun te a nite oad Low-cut ““V” neck without collar and 
Ge folding handle into which stick may be pew Be chiie on Whe Uidek ate short sleeves, allowing ample freedom to Made of standard light-weight khaki 
weight, § inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot Cai ra 4 on Sak af the Navi wee Saat the muscles of the neck and arms. Double material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
$1.15 § with cover drinking cup, and stew-pan va nested Gun Giauer Gaeieae tore breast pockets with embroidered “Boy with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. songs and hymns for Scout services. Over Scouts of America” strip over right outside a, breast pockets with flap. 
ut Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 200 songs. 124 pages. Size 574 x 874. pocket. Order by age size. Embroidered “ Boy Scouts of America” 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki No. 3399 Each, 60< No. 687. Shipping weight, 1 Ib over right breast pocket. Order by age 
= carrying case with adjustable strap. Price, $1. antes 
cae Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. What Happened at Camp Pula, 08-08 No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
=) hie Se ene ty ee New Service Shorts act manic 
| focus | Oxenham. Just the thing for special Extra strong and sturdy, made of good Regulation Scout Breeches 
je-anil ‘‘Wear-Ever”? Aluminum awards for camp proficiency, Patrol and wearing khaki. One hip pocket, two side Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 
znaling Canteen Troop honors. Every Scout Leader and pockets and watch pocket with usual belt hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 
Tight | every Camp Director should have one. loops. Order by age size. knee, to be worn preferably with stock- 
finish, Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- No. 3023 Each, 20c No. 688. Shipping weight, 1 t ib. ings. Modeled full. 
, $2.20 oy oe oe khaki a oan z Price, $1.60 No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
’ ich, when we eeps contents coo! i i 
FB Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- Swimming and Water 2 Price, $2.40 
der og Canteen is concaved to fit Safety Cotton Stocking Scout Hat 
"e= wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over Authoritative, clear cut, profusely il- : ; 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. lustrated. Essential for Leaders and ade apt cape gran good for ar nner apo gant ginany wy 
ong, & No. 1466 Price, $2.75 paws oe goes a Soe sere < the No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. durable and shape-retaining. 
d _ por vette Hh “Life-Saving Methods, the Price, 50c It isa hy model with low crown 
ieyW. | ‘Ingersoll Midget Radiolite Scout Life Guards, Cause and Preven- Belt cit tands delechdile-cted and} tise 
a i f Drowning, Accidents, Camp 
mn Ex Wrist Watch tion © . , , , 634-734, inclusive. 
esults. Water-Front Protection Methods, Div- Khaki Belt, 14 inches wide, with gun- No. 503. Shi h lb. 
The most convenient watch made. ing, Canoeing, Pageants, ‘A History of metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks ass ipping weight, Pr 95 
$1.00 Wide leather straps are soft, strong and Swimming, Bibliography, and other for carrying knife and rope. Price, $2. 
‘ ged Not jeweled. Prepaid. valuable material. No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. Scout Neckerchiefs 
_— 0. Price, $4.00 No. 3653 Each, 75c Price, 50c ea. Plain color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid 
ce, ea. 
) Combination Color ag og Pre- 
| The Official No article is id. ce, ea. 
Scout Seal er 8 ee Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
ice, 15c ea. 
"I Bathing Suits 
of An athletic two-piece style white worsted 
shirt and blue worsted trunks. 
( by r ¢ yu S ¢ ¥ me. ica It gee 9g ped Be — aes 
with soft, durable materia ropor 
f tioned and cut to give absolute freedom 
al National Headquarters without ow o sagging ——, pe 
P 7 or dry. irt and trunks are made o' 
cial San Francisco 2 Par k Ave., 32nd and 33rd Sts. Chicago medium-weight pure worsted. 
583 Market Street 37 So. Wabash Ave. No. 604. Boys’ Sizes, 26-34 $2.95 
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Aviators 
Where can I get information on aviation?—Scovut 
EpwaArp Car tits, Jr. 
Get Merit Badge Pamphlet on Aviation (20c). 


How Many Signs? 

How many Indian signs is it necessary to know for the 
Signaling test?—Scout H. Ropert Eoceart. 

There are 42 signs and twelve numerical signs listed for the 
Second-class Test in the Handbook. The scout must know 
all these. For the first class he must know all those listed as 
Advanced. 


Neckerchief Slide 
How can I make a neckerchief slide?—Winston Sheffield. 
Cut a lozenge shape of wood, make a slit near the top and 
one near the bottom and sandpaper it smooth; or bore a hole 
through a rounded piece of wood. 


Sheepskin Sleeping Bag 
What are your criticisms on making a sleeping bag of sheep- 
skin with the fur on it?—DEAN SACKS. 
It would make a most excellent cold-weather sleeping bag, 
but too warm for ordinary weather. Even then will serve as a 
mattress on which to sleep. Turn the fur inside. 


Seed of the Spruce 
Where may I get the seed of the silver spruce?—Scout Paut 
TREAT. 
Write your State Bureau of Forestry, at your State capital. 


Elk Patrol 
What are the Elk Patrol Colors?—Scovut 


The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. I want to warn 
the reader that many of the songs lack refinement and for our 
use should be cut out. 


Wood for Airplanes 

Where can we get balsam wood for model airplanes?—Bub 
Atwoop and CHARLES Loomis. 

Ideal Aeroplane Supply Co., 165 Spring St., New York, 
M3. 

Trek Carts 

Where can I get information about trek ‘carts, and how to make 
them?—J. A. EICHENBERGER. 

Use an ordinary peddlers’ cart. See Pine-tree Patrol (75c), 
Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of America. 


Reptile Study 
Where can I get the Reptile book by R. L. Ditmars?—W. L. 
HuMMETT. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y. Write them. Many book stores carry it. 


Rawhide Lariat 
What would be the length of a rawhide lariat made froma skin 
us described in your recent article-—RICHARD HELMAN. 
From 40 to 50 feet. 
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Patrol Calls and Colors 
Where can I get a booklet on Patrol Colors and Calls? 
—STEPHEN Ho .p. 
See the Handbook for Boys. 


Getting a Patrol Flag 
Where can I get a Patrol Flagg—Scout BoB KUNKLE. 
From the Supply Department, B. S. A., 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. See the Boy Scout Catalogue. 


Buckskin Gloves 
Will you tell me where I can get a pair of buckskin gloves?— 
ORVILLE EVANS. 
Make them according to article in Boys’ Lire for Decem- 
ber, 1927. Buy them from the Evans Curio Store, Livingston, 
Mont., (Indian make). 


Naming the Patrol 
Will it be all right to name a patrol the Indian Patrol?— 
Scout ORLIE WILKENING. 
Certainly, but better give it a name of some Indian Chief 
or some particular tribe as Sioux, Delaware or Fox. 


Model Boats 
Where can I get plans for model boats?—DoNALD ROBINSON. 
Boucher & Co., 415 Madison Ave., New York City. Sea 
Arts Guild, 405 D. Eleventh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alaskan Indian Names 
Please give me a good Alaskan Indian name for outdoors, 
name for a camp on seashore, for flapjacks, and your own 
name.—Scout N. N. 
Cla-inie or Ok-man-nie meaning in the open. Ta-nuk-tide, 
water. Alat-jes, flapjacks, Un-gia, Beard. 





James M. How. Lt. 
Drab or khaki and white. 


Cow-Boy Songs 
Where can I get a book containing cow-boy 
songs? —HowaArD SMALLEY. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. i 

2. question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Ice-Boats 
Where can I get detailed information about 
ice-boats?—WILL1AM HUEY. 
The American Boys’ Handy Book tells 
how to make a Tom Thumb ice-boat. 
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A Real Scout Cabin 

By Ralph C. Cressman 

“THE cabin, pictured herewith, is the property of Scout Troop 

Seven, of Hastings, Neb. Itis built in the trees on the south 

bank of the Blue River, nine miles south of Hastings, upon 

ground which has been leased for a term of years. Through 

the cooperation of some of the business men and laborers of 

Hastings and the efforts of the entire scout troop and officials, 

the cabin was built with no cost for labor, some of the material 
also having been donated. 

It is well built, upon a foundation of concrete and concrete 
blocks. It has heavy sills, double walls, with tar paper 
between; a solid roof with heavy composition roofing; a 
double floor, the top being of hard maple. There are two 
large doors and fourteen windows, each of which has a solid 
wooden shutter. A large fireplace, with a tile hearth, is in 
the center on the north side. In one corner is a large cook 
stove and in the opposite corner is a hanging shelf where the 
cots are placed when not in use. It is finished inside with 
clear flooring to a height of five feet, the other four feet to 
the ceiling being covered with insulite, the ceiling being of 
the same material. The cabin measures 24 by 50 feet. The 
outside has been given three coats of white paint, the shutters 
being a bright green. There is a large concrete step at the 
front and a wooden one at the back. We have two large 
cupboards full of dishes and cooking utensils. The lighting is 
by means of Coleman lanterns. 

The cabin is being used by other 
organizations as well as the scouts and is 
filling a long felt want in this vicinity. 

The. officers of the troop are: Ralph C. 
Cressman, M.D., Scoutmaster; Perry 
Schafer, V. R. Sheffield, H. H. Hender- 
son, Hall Stenz, M. H. Shoemaker, 
Frank Cowton, Hoyt Rohrer, Orville 
Stoewer, Assistant Scoutmasters. 


How We Go Camping From 
Bingham, Me. 
By Arthur Macdougall, Jr. 

INGHAM, ME., is a_ prosperous 

little town with comfortable homes, 
good churches and schools. Within a 
mile, in any direction, one may find the 
real woods. While the trout fishing is 


(Below) Horseshoe Lake 


not so good as the older men remember it once was, the boys 
may catch this dainty food fish in the streams and ponds 
within one mile of the town limits. 

Last summer we found moose tracks near the town while 
onahike. Deer are common. Boys who enjoy such an environ- 
ment, naturally want to go camping in the real wilderness. 





(Above) Cabin of Troop 7 


Last summer’s camping trip was spent in the same locality 
selected the previous year. At Horseshoe Lake there is a set 
of lumber camps, log camps, that are still in campable con- 
dition—that is, the roofs do not leak. The Scoutmaster is 
a deputy fire warden, so readily secured the permission of the 
lumber interests who own these camps and control the 
surrounding forests. 

Some of our boys could not secure the money necessary to 
join an expensive camping trip. Hence the S. M. has tried, 
each year, to cut down every possible expense. 

The train fare from Bingham to Indian Pond is $3.56. 
Last year we earned a sum sufficient to cut this first cost in 
half. We had to take our food supplies with us, of course. 
The cost for one week’s food, per scout, was exactly $2.50. 
We took all told: 


4 dozen loaves of bread 
2 packages of raisins (for our boiled rice) 
1 package of pepper 
20 pounds of salt pork 
6 pounds of bacon 
4 pounds of rice 
8 pounds of coffee 
2 pounds of tea 
8 pounds of corn meal (to fry fish in) 
5 pounds of prunes (important) 
5 pounds of split peas 
25 cans of evaporated milk 
1 bag of salt 
36 fruit cakes 











1 box of matches 
First Aid Kit, Fly Dope, etc. 


Each scout carries a tin plate and 
cup, knife, fork, spoon, and his own 
blanket and toilet kit. 

We have to hike six miles from the 
railroad. The trail is the nearest way to 
Horseshoe Lake. The big problem is to 
provide enough to wear and to eat, and 
yet it must be compact and as light as 
possible. Our food list seems to best 
meet this demand. The large quantity 
of salt pork is necessary for frying trout, 
which make up an important item of 

(Concluied on page 61) 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 
“all's? How to Ask Questions 
Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Amateur Regulations Only questions of general interest will be published. Size of Wire for Aerials 
1. Do amateur stations transmit on certain wave-lengths? Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 1. Can I use the same wire for a loop antenna as for an outside 
2. How should I proceed to get a license and what are some of | Write briefly and leave a space between questions. aerial? 
KLE. the requirements? — fog emer ,- en 6 Alaa Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2. Does a crystal set need batteries? 
New 3. Where can I get plans for a simple short-wave receiver? ark Avenue, New York. 3. Can a loop be used with a crystal detector? 
1. Yes; for complete information, relative to the waves that 4. Do I need a license for receiving or for sending messages? 
may be used write to the Superintendent of Documents, If so where should I apply for a license? I live in Port Chester, 
= Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Nhe: 
je 2. Write to address in answer to question No. 1 for list of 1. Use No. 18 wire with an insulated covering or insulated 
amateur requirements. stranded wire for the loop. No. 14 hard-drawn copper is used 
— 3. Pilot Electric Mfg. Co., 323 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., generally for the outdoor antenna. 
ston, or see Boys’ Lire, March, 1928, issue. 2. No; except a carborundum detector which requires a 
eee small flashlight battery for most efficient operation. 

es , a a: “oane a 3 3. No; use an outdoor antenna. "7 

12— I live in Indiana polis. Under favorable weather conditions I 4 4. Receiving requires no license but a transmitter must be 
can pick up Chicago and Cincinnati broadcasts. Is there any ts licensed. Apply, Federal Radio Supervisor, Old Treasury 
thief attachment that I can use to bring the stations in . can ¥ Building, New York City. 
clearer?—Oliver Pryor. pa = 
A radio frequency amplifier ahead of the detector A Way to Get More Volume 
in the crystal circuit will help in the reception of 1. I have a home-made 2-tube radio set. To make 
ON. such stations. It will also make the receiver more i! more powerful should I add more tubes? If so 
Sea selective. how many? : 
Where Tests Are Held Sho rt-Wave : 2. Would more tubes make the set work satisfactorily 
My home is in Kearney, Neb. Where is the place with a loudspeaker?—LeRoy Dickman. 

’ j ederines 1. Assuming that the set now consists of a detec- 
ors manne here ms I could take examinations for on Sets Use tor and one audio-amplifier, the next step would be 
el amateur license?—D. B. Harris. | ; ° to add another audio-amplifier, which would greatly 

Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom Plug-In Coils intensify the signal strength 
i inqui ill hold * oe : 
ide House, Chicago. iL, and on where he ner i 2. Yes; a vacuum tube set equipped with a detec- 
io examinations in your vicinity. The supervisors of tor and two audio-amplifiers, transformer coupled 
a the various radio districts hold tests in different ILS for a short-wave receiver should be of the plug-in type. ‘Hl aca a. 4 adad 
cities from time to time. The coils are of various sizes and are equipped with prongs so will operate a loudepeaker. 
that they can be easily pulled out of the circuit and a new one Tube for Portable Set 
out New Orleans Is South’s Center put in to cover a different wave band. For a very short-wave a coil ” adh Oa ianer ; 
1. Where can I get information for building a with only a few turns is employed. For example, the coil used to T want to build a one-tube portable set. Is a WD- 
lls small trensmilter? receive between 150 and 200 meters is too large for the 20 meter band. 12 suitable for this purpose?—Arnold Logan. 
2. Where would I have to apply for alicense? I live mage ny for 40 meter reception is not adapted to tune in 10 Yes. pa : ie 
= Mobile, Ala.—G. A. Browne. ‘ Most short-wave coils are space wound, that is, there is a small air , sahaneneet is Chilenge Distetet 
LL Radio Engineering Laboratories, 27 Thames space between each turn to cut down losses thereby making the tuner T live in Kansas City, Mo. Where can I get a 
St., New York City. pcan br as efficient as possible. From three to six coils are usually radio amateur license?—Harold Silverstone. 
2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, New provided with the short-wave tuner kits. Apply to the Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom 
Orleans, La. House, Chicago, Il. 
ty 
et * a 
n- 
, Scout Radio Chain Proposed 
le 
ie NATIONAL radio network of Boy Scout radio stations, told Sparks. “Only a handful of Scouts have the radio and announcements could be broadcast slowly in the Con- 
which can dispatch messages between local councils and _— merit badges, and it is believed that there is scarcely a Scout _tinental Morse code to be picked up by the different troops. 
0 national headquarters and maintain communication between _ radio station in New York City, capable of actually sending It would be well worth while and would also serve as a 
1, various scout troops, is looming up. and receiving messages over any great distance in case of _ training to aid boys in learning the code. A schedule could 
“Sparks” Chard, at a recent meeting of the Marconi Club national emergency. This should not be. Why not aim to be made for code practice in which thousands of boys could 
5. urged members to get busy with their short wave sets and _ have every troop establish regular radio contact with every _ participate. Increased activity among Boy Scouts will pre- 
n emulate the good record being made by Troop 503, Manhattan, other troop? Every night at an appointed time dispatches. pare them for service valuable to themselves and to the public, 
> New York, which is now in regular communi- to say nothing of what they are likely to develop 
). cation with Troop 13 of Buffalo, N. Y. The to aid in the progress of radio communication. 
messages are sent direct or are relayed through “Short waves are what the Scouts want -to 
the courtesy of amateurs who belong to the use and experiment with because of their 
American Radio Relay League. ~ Sparks international scope and because of the vast 
talked with Lyman F. Barry, Assistant possibilities in this field for invention and 
Deputy Commissioner of the oth district, New discoveries. It was not many weeks ago that 
York City and Scoutmaster of Troop 503, the first television images crossed the Atlantic 
Manhattan, in an effort to get some helpful via short waves. Probably 40 or 80 meters 
information that would aid the members of are the best all around channels for scout 
the Marconi Club, and other Boy Scouts who use,” said Mr. Barry. “Using a one-tube 
would like to join the transcontinental radio portable transmitting set with a UX-2o01-A 
chain. tube and about 100 or 200 volts of ‘B’ 
“Troop 503, Manhattan operates a portable battery it is possible to send as far as 3,000 
station 2AAQ under a license granted by the miles. This has been done by amateurs time 
Federal Radio Commission,” said Mr. Barry, and time again. With such an outfit a scout 
who has been scouting for fourteen years and troop can count safely on.a range of at least 
is owner of amateur station 20H, New York 500 miles, and with a make-shift antenna 
City. “Scouts owning radio stations licensed strung on trees or a small loop used on hikes 
to transmit are urged to get in touch with and at camp, there should be no difficulty in 
8TH, Sherwood J. Beutler of Troop 13, 56 communicating with amateurs in a city 
Hedley Place, Buffalo, N. Y., or with station twenty-five miles away. But remember a 
20H, in care of Lyman Barry, 503 Fifth portable license is needed for stations that 
Avenue, New York City, in an effort to are moved from a fixed location. Any scout 
establish a nation-wide radio communication who sticks to the radio game faithfully for 
service for Scouts. The idea is to have this six months can progress rapidly. The code 
chain operated by Scouts for duty in case of is easy to learn. Geta buzzer and connect it 
such emergencies as flood, fire, tornado or any in series with a dry cell and telegraph key. 
agency that might destroy the usual wire Then practise sending and have an experienced 
telegraph. The Boy Scouts of America in ——— _ sender handle the key while the other fellow 
general are neglecting the development of Benjamin Moore, Troop 526, Boy Scouts of America, with his radio outfit, built so that he can ties to copy the message. Practice is the 
radio as part of their scout work,” Mr. Barry carry it over his shoulder when on hikes. It is a combined transmitter and receiver (Concluded on page 61) 
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COWARD J. STEICHER 


The world’s greatest physician is located 92,000,000 
miles away. He is Dr. Sun. And the one great 
medicine that he sends is sunlight. On bright, 
sunny days his free dispensary is open to every- 
body, everywhere. But in northern latitudes, his 
treatments—generous applications of ultra-violet 
rays—are most successful during the summer 
months. 
2 


Soxucer is the finest tonic and 
health-builder. It works its cures, 
mysteriously, through the skin. In 
sunshine there is a wonderful healing 
power—the ultra-violet rays. These 
rays are most effective from April to 
November and are particularly strong 
from June to the end of September. 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate ordi- 
nary window glass, or clothing except 
the very lightest in color and weight. 
Nor do they penetrate, to any great 
extent, smoky and dust-laden atmos- 
phere. For those who can put on bath- 
ing suits and enjoy the sunshine at a 
beach on ocean, lake, or river, the prob- 
lem of getting sufficient ultra-violet 
radiation is solved. But you may re- 
ceive the benefits of the sun's rays at 
home by lying without clothing in its 
unobstructed light, or by using a 
canvas tent, without a top, in the 
yard, on the roof, or open porch. 


Sun baths, taken regularly, increase the 
red corpuscles of the blood. The supply 
of calcium, iron and phosphorus in the 
blood is augmented. Many physical 
disturbances partially due to sunlight 
starvation—notably rickets and anemia 
—can be relieved by daily sun baths. 
Certain skin diseases can be healed 
more rapidly when treated by the 
sun’s rays. Sun baths are a valuable 
tonic for the organs of the body. The 
ultra-violet rays kill bacteria and germs. 
Dr. Sun’s best office hours are in the 
early morning and late afternoon. At 


| Doctor Sun’ / 
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mid-day his treatment is more likely ta 
scorch than to heal. Too much noon: 
day sunshine does more harm than 
good. Exposure should be gradually 
increased from day to day. 


Artificial sunlight treatments may be 
used helpfully when the sun’s rays are 
weak. But great care should be exer- 
cised as they may be extremely harmful 
if given by anyone not familiar with 
their power. 


One eminent physician says, “When 
every particular form of radiation has 
been tried and exploited to the 
uttermost, the value of natural sun- 
light upon us, whether as therapeutic 
in certain forms of disease, or as 
hygienic and prophylactic, outweighs 
all these other things (the Finsen light, 
Radium, Roentgen Rays, (Pr 

heat rays and electrical oN 
waves in the care of ‘é 

atrophied or unused mus- aT 
cles) as the Atlantic out- 
weighs the contents of 
oer Olympic swimming 


Plan, definitely, to store 
up health. Get your 
share of the ultra-violet 
rays in summer, while 
they are at their best. 
A booklet, “Sunlight, the 
Health-Giver”, tells of 
many benefits to be de- 
rived from the sun's rays. 
It will be mailed free _ | 
upon request to the Book- ..- 
let Department, Metro 
politan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
Send for it. 


Haley Fiske, President. * ass 
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the molasses John and Philip saw the captain 
/make a wry face, set his coffee cup down 
! hard upon the table and push it from him. 
“Mr. Winter,” he said abruptly, “would ye 
mind telling me what’s wrong with that 
coffee?” 

The mate took a sip from his cup and then 
puckered his thin lips ‘‘Ugh!” he exclaimed. 
‘That ain’t coffee—it’s dishwater!” 

John and Philip touched their cups to their 
lips and then quickly set them down, feeling 
that Joe Winter’s words were very close to the 
truth. 

With a frown the captain put a spoonful of 
the mush into his mouth. For a moment the 
boys thought he was going to choke. With 
an effort he swallowed the mouthful; then he 
rose abruptly and with fists clenched and eyes 
gleaming strode out of the cabin. 

““What’s the matter with it?” asked Philip. 
| “Taste it and see,” replied John. “The stuff 

isn’t half-cooked!” 

Presently they heard the captain’s angry 
voice in the galley, and all three hurried from 
the cabin to see what was happening. 

“So this is why ye ain’t int’rested in cook- 
in’!’”’ they heard the old man exclaim—and 
then they caught sight of him standing before 
Jefferson Jackson Jones. 

The captain was holding the rhyming 
dictionary in one hand; from time to time he 
thumped it with his fist. The cook, the whites 
of his eyes showing largely, was beside his 
' stove, looking miserable and ashamed. Here 

and there on the floor lay half a dozen scat- 
tered sheets of paper. 

“Tryin’ to write po’try, was ye!” thundered 
| theold man. “Ye think that’s more important 
| than cookin’, eh? Tarnation! I don’t wonder 
| ye’re ’shamed o’ yerself—a big, strappin’ buck 





like you!” 

“‘ Ah ain’t ashamed o’ the po’try, sir,” mum- 
bled Jeff. 

“Oh, ye ain’t! Let’s see what ye writ.” 


And the captain picked up one of the pieces of 
paper. As he did so he had a glimpse of 
| John and Philip and the mate in the opening. 
| Perhaps for their benefit he read the verse 


| aloud: 


When Ah was in ’at railroad wreck, 
Who took de engine off ma neck? 
’Twan’t a fairy, ’twan’t a - 

Ah had ter take it off maselft 


All three in the opening roared with laughter, 
and the captain, suddenly turning, sent the 
book flying at them. It missed them, but 
smacked against the low forehead of Jim 
Barletta, who was on his way forward. The 
look on Jim’s usually sunny face changed in 
a twinkling to savage anger; then after a 
moment,’ realizing that the blow was acci- 
dental, he grinned, picked up the volume and, 
thrusting it into his pocket, continued on his 





way. 

| Cap’n Cob looked hard at the two boys as 
he came out of the galley, but his only words 
were, “Toss that grub overside. Another 
such meal an’ I’ll toss the cook after it!” 


A SECOND breakfast, half an hour later, 
helped to restore the captain’s temper; 
| but his good humor vanished when, later in 
| the morning, he went below and caught sight 
of Jim Barletta and Olaf Gustafsen crouching 
beneath a lantern near a hogshead of molasses. 
The old man frowned; he had ordered all 
hands on deck for various duties. The two 
men were talking so earnestly that at first 
he thought they were plotting mischief— 
perhaps mutiny! Then Jim lifted his hand, in 
which flashed a piece of white paper, and the 
old man’s lips set in a stern line. He hesitated 
in the shadow—a grim, angry figure—waiting 
for the two villains to convict themselves. 

Jim Barletta’s teeth gleamed, and his dark 
eyes sparkled. ‘You listen, Gus,” he said. 
“Theese ver’ mooch better than what you 
write.” And with all the pride of race and 
authorship he read: 


My Mari’, where she be? 

Far across da’ big-a sea. 

Jim Barletta always sad, 
He love-a her so ver’ bad. 


“Ay t’ink mine better,” observed Olaf 
| candidly, fishing in his pocket. 

| Cap’n Cob took a‘ quick step forward, then 
| hesitated as Olaf drew a piece of paper from 
|his pocket. Here was more evidence! Olaf 
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Sweden bane the land Ay coom from, 
Place where men bane big an’ strong; 
Soom day Ay go back again, 
An take th’ little dog along. 


_ The captain stepped forth from the shadows. 
Jim_and Olaf sprang to their feet, hastily 
stuffing the papers into their pockets. 

“Hm!” snorted the captain. ‘So you two 
been readin’ that all-fired book! Where is it? 
Hand it here and then get up on deck! Blow 
me if I don’t heave the book overside this 
time!” 

The two men moved guiltily toward the 
hatchway, but Jim paused to say over his 
shoulder, ‘Not gotta da book. I giva heem 
to Bruce.”” Then they hurried up the ladder. 

When the boys spoke to Cap’n Cob again 
about a parrot, the old man regarded them 
fixedly and replied, ‘‘What’d I tell ye b’fore? 
I said I wouldn’t have a parrot aboard the 
Laughing Jane, an’ I meant it!” 

“But if we touch at Kingston,” argued 
John, ‘‘maybe you wouldn’t mind if ag 

“‘No, siree!” the old man interrupted him. 
“No parrot aboard—not with a crew like 
mine!” 

And that ended all discussion. 


Two days later the schooner weighed 
anchor, nosed her way up the river mouth 
and rounded the tip of Marajo Island. Cap’n 
Cob had regained all his good humor. He 
joked with the boys in the cabin and tried to 
console them in a rough, awkward manner. 

“Don’t ye think too much about parrots, 
you lads,” he said. “Ye ain’t mad at me, 
are ye? No, I didn’t think ye was. When a 
body gits as old as I am he gits stubborn 
notions into his head. I don’t like parrots— 
never could abide the sight nor sound of ’em. 
Good-fer-nothin’, chatterin’ birds—worse’n 
some women folks!” 

Joe Winter entered at that moment, wearing 
a worried, anxious look. 

_“What’s wrong?”*demanded Cap’n Cob, 
rising. 

“T’m afraid we’ve lost Bruce Campbell,” 
replied the mate. 

““Lost him?” repeated the captain. 
meant he’s in the water?” 

_ “I’m afraid so, Cap’n. Nobody’s seen him 
since mess.” 

“Did ye ask the Chink? Likely he’d 
know.” 

“The Chink’s missing, too.’ 

John and Philip followed him down the 
hatch, and the three threaded their way in 
and out among the sacks of rubber. Presently 
they heard Bruce’s harsh nasal voice: “Aye, 
but just let me read ye this one, Sing.”’ 

Cap’n Cob stopped short and checked the 
boys with his hand. All three stood listening. 
Off to the right behind a bulwark of sacks 
they heard the Scot recite: 





“Ve 


My Annie’s eyes are bright an’ blue; 
She’s bonnie like the waving heather-r-r; 

She'll cook my oats fer me some day— 
Unless we meet with dirty weather-r-r. 


“There, Sing, tell me how ye like that!” 

“Likee fine,” replied the Chinese, “but 
likee mine lot more. You listen, Bluce.’’ 
And in a sing-song voice he read: 


Cap’n big an’ fat like cow, 
Funny face like muddy carrot, 
Gette mad like little boy, 
Squawk an’ squeal like bad ol’ parrot. 


“WHAT’S THAT!” roared Cap’n Cob. 

There was a deathlike silence. 

John and Philip stiffened and tried to hide 
their mirth as the captain turned suddenly 
upon them. 

“Tell Mr. Winter to pipe all hands on 
deck,” he ordered. ‘‘We’ll make an end to 
this nonsense here and now!” 

Five minutes later the crew assembled on 
the deck space forward of the wheel. The 
captain, bristling with anger, glared at Bruce 
Campbell, who stared morosely off to the 
east, as if perhaps looking for the dirty weather 
that would prevent Annie from cooking his 
oats. After a moment the old man shifted 
his glance to Sing, who seemed lost in con- 
templative, philosophic thought. From one 
to another his gaze wandered—from Sing to 
Olaf, to Jim Barletta, to Jefferson Jackson 
Jones. 

“Men,” he began. ‘I won’t stand fer any 
more nonsense aboard this ship o’ mine! I 
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reckon ye know what I mean. Every last 
one o’ ye’s been neglectin’ duty fer the sake o’ 
writin’ poetry—like so many school girls. 
Egad! I thought ye was men! I thought 

“Ah say, Cap’ n,” the cook interrupted 
him. “Ah ain’t been doin’ it agin, honest 
Ah ain’t!” 

“Well, see that ye don’t!” responded the 
captain. “Or anybody else, fer that matter. 
First man I catch doin’ it I’ll put him in 
irons! Now where’s that book?” 

Sing shuffled forward, drawing the volume 
from the folds of his shirt. He passed it to 
the captain. ‘Bluce say he not need it now,” 
he observed blandly. 

The captain thrust it into his pocket and 
strode heavily into the cabin, leaving the crew 
staring at one another in silence. 

“Whew!” exclaimed John. 
mad, though!” 

““No mo’ po’try fer me!” 

“How about you, Sing?” 
grinning. 

“Me not makee’ po’tlee,” protested the 
Chinese. ‘“‘Why you askee that?” Then he 
leaped grotesquely forward as Bruce’s knee 
struck him from behind. 

“Poetry on the high seas,” muttered John. 
“T guess the cap ’n thinks it’s as bad as piracy! 

“Worse!” added Philip. 

Late that afternoon the sky clouded and 
the air became chill. Joe Winter, at the wheel, 
kept glancing anxiously back toward the 
southeast where a black, yellow-streaked mass 
of cloud was mounting higher and higher on 
the horizon. 

‘Looks like a storm,” said John. 

“Aye, that it does, and a bad un, 
the mate. ‘‘Where’s the cap ’n?”’ 

“Tn the cabin, I think,” said Philip. 

Joe Winter frowned uneasily. .“I ain’t one 
to criticize, but the cap’n, he ought to be 
on deck—ought to have a look at that cloud. 
He ain’t asleep, is he?” 

“We'll go and see,”’ said Philip. 
along, John.” 

They walked to the cabin and opened the 
door. Cap’n Cob was seated at the table. 
The collar of his jacket was loose, and his 
hair rumpled. In front of him was an open 
book, and two or three pieces of yellow paper 
covered with writing lay at his left elbow. His 
stubby fingers were curled round a short 
pencil, and he was frowning and biting his 
lips. 

““Cap’n—” began Philip. 

Cap’n Cob jumped as if he had been shot. 
One of the sheets of paper fluttered to the 





“Wasn’t he 


muttered Jeff. 
inquired Philip, 


” 


” replied 


“Come 


floor. John picked it up, observing as he did | 
so that it was covered with verses. He | 


scrutinized it for a moment, then passed it 
gravely to the captain, who rumpled it in his 
hand and thrust it into his pocket. Then he 
hastily snatched up the others on the table 
and thrust them after it; but there lay the 
book—the rhyming dictionary that the boys 
had bought at Para. 

““What—what is it ye want?” His face was 
red, and there was a sheepish, shamefaced 
look in his eyes. ‘‘Egad, ye sort o’ startled 
me!” 

“Mr. Winter told us to tell you there’s a 
wicked-looking cloud rising in the sou’east,” 
replied Philip, trying hard to keep a straight 
face. ‘He thinks you ought to have a look 
PD ey 

‘Ves, yes, o’ course. Run now an’ tell him 
I’ll be right out soon’s I’m finished with— 
with the log.” 

“We'll tell him,” said John. 
Phil?” 

“Yes, we'll tell him,” replied Philip solemnly. 

They turned to go, but the captain, still very 
red in the face, rose quickly from his chair. 
“Looky here, you lads,’’ he said, ““you—you 
won’t tell him aught else?” 

Both boys grinned, and in spite of himself 
the captain’s eyes twinkled at the corners. 
“Looky here,” he added with an attempt at 
harshness. ‘“‘That stuff I was writin’— 
*twan’t nothin’ a-tall. I mean ’twan’t 
serious. I just sort o’ got int’rested in that 
book, wonderin’ what was in it to make a 
lot o’ sea dogs like mine neglect their duties. 
But—but you won’t tell Mr. Winter—’bout 
that, now will ye? He—he might not under- 
stand 

“Cap’n,” said Philip suddenly, 
going to touch at Kingston?” 

“Yes, I reckon so. Why do ye ask?” 

“Will it be all right if John and I pick up a 
couple of parrots while we’re there?” 

The captain stared hard at the boys. “Hm,” 
he observed at last. ‘“‘So that’s how the 
wind blows, eh? Well, now, mebbe ye can— 
I don’t say ye can’t. Seems to me they have 
better parrots at Kingston—leastways better’n 
what they have at Para.” His eyes twinkled 
slightly. ‘But looky here now, it all d’pends 
on—on how ye act ‘fore we git there—an’ 
afterwards. Understand?” 

“Yes, Cap’n.” 

“That’s good. Ye’re smart lads.” And 
Cap’n Cob strode out on deck, leaving the 
two boys laughing and hugging each other 
beside the table. 


““Won’t we, 





“are we 
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consisting of a straight stick about 2 feet long 
and ¥% inch in diameter at the middle. This 
stick was pointed with a piece of flint, or jasper, 
fastened to the shaft by lashings of hemp and 
made more secure by a coating of pitch. It 
was known as the daw-hai, a combination word 
made from da-win, which means to bore, and 
hai, which means a stick; in other words, a 
boring stick. 

I have already described a pump drill in the 
last November Boys’ Lire and in place of the 
flint, or jasper, told you to use a small tube of 
copper fastened in the end of the drill stick. 
This when twirled and anointed with sand and 
water can be made to bore holes through the 
thickest of shells. It is by request that I bring 
this drill again to your notice, and also because 
your June hike will naturally take you to the 
shores of the ocean, lake or stream, and there 
you will be tempted to pick up shells. From 
these shells the Indians formerly made many 
quaint and beautiful ornaments, and there is 
no reason why you boys should not do the 
same; it will give you an object in gathering 
the shells. 

_The illustration showing how the Pomo In- 
dians ground the edge of their shells by 
rubbing the edges on a stone, also shows the 
outlines of some shell ornaments found in 
Indian mounds, ornaments which probably 
had some meaning or significance which was 
buried when the shells were buried, but was not 
dug up when the shells were resurrected. 
Fragments of coconut shells are easily ground 
and polished and make beautiful rich colored 
ornaments. 

You may use the Indian pendant design to 
record your degrees in woodcraft—one notch 
for building fire with one match only, another 
notch for building a fire with flint and steel, 
another notch for fire-making by friction; or 
notches for successfully making biscuit, corn 
dodgers, hunter’s stew, etc., over a camp 
fire in the woods; or, if you are a scout as I hope 
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you are, they may be used for scouting by mak- 
ing one notch on each side for the tenderfoot, 
two notches on each side for the second-class 
scout, and three notches on each side for the 
first-class scout. Or, by using a long pendant 
and filing a notch in its edge for each merit 
badge you win. Then your Indian necklace, to 
which it is attached, will indeed have a real 
meaning. 

The Tulan Indians’ method of handling hot 
stones, is practically the same as that used by 
American trappers, hunters, and campers, and 
the latter probably borrowed it from the In- 
dians themselves. The red men call the loop 
stick a “boiling stick’’ for with it they lift the 
hot stones from the boiling water. The lower 
bent stick is the woodman’s “tongs” by which 
he lifts the hot stones from the fire. 

It may be that some of you do not know why 
the stones are heated or what they are doing 
in the pan, can or bowl of water, but if you do 
not know it is not because I have not told you 
many times before or it is because you have not 
read the articles or else you have forgotten 
them. Therefore, I am telling it over again. 

When one wishes hot water in camp and has 
no proper vessel in which to boil the water it 
can be made to boil by heating stones and 
dropping them into the cold water, removing 
them with the boiling stick, as in the illustra- 
tion, when the water has become hot enough 
for your purpose. When I was a lad that is the 
way they used to heat the water at pig-killing 
time, and that was not in the wild woods nor on 
the farm, but in the city of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, where each old house had a smoke-house 
in the backyard and many of the old residents 
still slaughtered their own pigs and smoked 
their own hams, that is, their own pigs’ hams. 
When pigs were being slaughtered the boys 
were always present, because it was at that 
time they secured the pig bladders which were 
encased in leather covers, blown up, and used 
for footballs. 








Ticklish pitches tiie 


rrors ! 


ae got a hard one ahead of him now—not 
because of that little ditch—but the treacherous 
sand trap that is waiting for the ball, to the right of the 
flag! The ditch is merely a mental hazard, for Mack 


can easily pitch over that. But mental hazards are 
at least distracting—while that yawning sand trap is 
mighty real. 


Can Mack negotiate this ticklish shot in a tricky 
situation? Yes, he can—and he will—for he has 
confidence in his ability to play this good old game— 
and he knows that his MACGREGOR club may be 


depended upon to perform its part to perfection. 


Confidence counts like the very mischief in golf 
and MACGREGORS are clubs in which you can 
always impose the utmost of faith and confidence. 
Mack isn’t even thinking of that little ditch, but he’s 
aiming to place his ball to the left of the bunker and 
as close to the flag as control can get it. And you 
can bank on it that there, or thereabouts, is where 
that ball is destined to end its flight. 


Are you, too, playing with MACGREGOR clubs? If not, 
you are missing something of solid satisfaction that comes 
to all golfers who do use them. For MACGREGOR has 
always been the leading pioneer in golf club construction— 
the largest golf club factory in the world for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


MACGREGORS are sold by the leading golf professionals 
and dealers evervwhere. See a set today—and be sure to 
look for the MACGREGOR mark of quality. Boys who 
are sufficiently interested to request a complete catalog will 
be sent one direct from the factory 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 





MACGREGOR 
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Just try it 


with strawberries” 









HE is one of the finest dishes you ever 
tasted—and a breakfast that prepares you 
for the work and fun of the day. 

Shredded Wheat — nature’s own whole wheat 
—the entire grain with all of its healthfulness 
retained. And a flavor that appeals to those 
who like natural, simple foods. Eat it with 
strawberries, milk or cream, and sugar. The 
combination is unbeatable ! 

If you are going to camp this year — or are stay- 
ing home, eat Shredded Wheat for breakfast 
every day. It’s the kind of food that makes 
first class scouts! 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 





Of course, you are not going to slaughter pigs 
on your June hike; in the first place, June is not 
the time of year to kill pigs, and we are hiking 
for fun and not for slaughter, unless it is June- 
bugs; but the boiling stick and the greenwood 
tongs are woodcraft implements and, as such, 
should be familiar to us all, as well as the de- 
tails of their manufacture and the method of 
using them, for we may need them even in June. 

When my readers do make their own shell 
ornaments they need not be puffed up with 
pride, for they are not the first white people 
to do this sort of work. In Bergen County, 
New Jersey, not very far from New York, 
there recently lived a family of people, who 
from very early days made a business of manu- 
|facturing beads and wampum. With their 
| crude machine up in the attic and the grind- 
stone, the New Jersey mint turned out Indian 
wampum in every form, with both black and 
white beads. 

Later the Campells used an old mill on the 
banks of the Pascack Creek, and manufactured 
their wampum by water power in considerable 
quantities. It is said that the mint could 
turn out in a few hours more money, in the 
form of wampum belts, than Mr. “Lo, the 
poor Indian,” with his rubbing stones: and 
pump drills could make in a lifetime. They 
also made wampum moons from conch shells. 
The Campells at Pascack, only twenty-five 
miles from New York City, are reputed to have 
made Indian beads since 1735 and from their 
labors they derived a greater income than the 
dirt farmers around them could hope to ac- 
quire. 

Of course there is no law against counter- 
feit Indian money. It was not even called coun- 
terfeiting, but the great amount manufactured 
by this family depreciated Indian currency 
until a wampum belt was comparatively as 
low in value as the franc and the mark on the 
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other side at the close of the war. To-day, 
however, you need not fear to be called a 
counterfeiter because the days of wampum 
money have long since passed; but Boy Scout 
wampum belts for trade or achievement will 
be a brand new thing to introduce into scouting, 
which will excite the interest of everybody con- 
cerned—your Scoutmaster, your Executive, the 
National Headquarters and your National 
Scout Commissioner. 

If the making of beads for wampum is too 
big a problem theré is really no law against 


‘your purchasing the beads and weaving the 


wampum. You can, however, make the moons 
out of shell as I have already described by 
chipping them out and then grinding the edges 
smooth. ° 

The cheap wampum, that is the white shell 
beads, were made from conch shells. They 
corresponded with our silver money. The 
black wampum corresponded with our gold 
money; it was twice as valuable as the white 
wampum and is made from clam shells. The 
wampum moons were made of disks of circular 
form and ran from ‘1% inches to 5 inches in 
diameter. These were, and still are, highly 
prized by the Indians. They were worn in the 
same manner that ladies wear their breast 
pins. The Campells got two or three dollars 
apiece for the moons. The late Charles 
Hallock, sportsman, fisherman and editor, 
first told me about this moon factory. 

So now make your wampum out of store 
beads but make your moons from the real 
shells. You can eat the clams and make 
money out of the shells. You can try to eat 


the conchs and make half moons out of the, 


shells. I have eaten the clams without being 
urged. I have eaten the conch and while the 
taste was all right the labor of chewing it was 
immense. It was like trying to eat a piece of 
new rubber tire from off an automobile! 











| The Jest 
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Hereupon, as the shaking graybeard made 
no move to answer, Prince John commanded 
sharply that he should advance. So that the 
doctor rose fearfully from his place and came 
| and stood before the dwarf by FitzBrian’s side. 

Watching the twain right keenly, Wace bent 
and took from the floor the goblets that he had 
placed there. Then he paused with them in his 
| hands and remained silent a space with an 

expression of foolish puzzledom on his ugly 
face. 

“Now I vow,” he began—‘‘I vow that I ha’ 
forgotten which o’ these be which!” 

At this confession did FitzBrian give a 
sudden quick start. And Wace, enjoying the 
wicked knight’s alarm greatly, extended the 
| beimming goblets before him. 
| “No matter, good cousins,’’ exclaimed he. 
'**No matter which be which. Do thou, Sir 
| Brian, take this cup in thy right hand, and 





| thou, O wise one, this in thy left . . . then 
watch closely, for the richness of the jest is 
presently!” 


Wace stared cunningly into the disturbed 
faces of the two knaves before him as they 
unwillingly took the goblets. 

“And now, brave sirs,” he said, and his 
little form became all tense and crouching as 
the grin died from his face and gave place to a 
snarl of hatred. ‘And now brave sirs, do 
thou drain the wine together . . . at which 
time will the wondrous humor o’ the jest 
reveal itself!” 

Now upon the hearing of this disconcerting 
suggestion the old quack doctor gave voice to 
a sharp, gasping moan and stood there, staring 
helplessly from the dwarf to the cup and thence 
to FitzBrian. The knight, also, went very 
pale of countenance, while the sweat began to 
form in tiny beads on his brow. 

Now Prince John, waiting for FitzBrian to 
drink, and seeing him make no effort to do so, 
grew short of patience. 

“Now by my hilt, thou shalt drink, thou old 
imposter,” John raged. ‘“Quaff the wine 
s ily . . . or I swear by all the saints I'll 
have it forced down thy skinny throat in such 
quantities that thou’lt burst!” 

At which terrible threat the old man let fall 
the goblet from his nerveless fingers and flung 
himself on his knees before the Prince. 

“‘Spare me, Highness—spare me!” he cried. 
“The wine is—is poisoned!” 

“Poisoned!” ejaculated Prince John. 

““Mercy—mercy, noble Prince!” the old man 
whined. ‘Lord Briah made me do it——” 

“‘ And that, cousin Prince, the fool can speak 
the truth of!” interrupted Wace shrilly. 

Whereat he did begin rapidly to tell of what 
he had overheard and seen. 
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Now when the dwarf had finished his recital 
Prince John did turn to FitzBrian, who was 
placing the goblet on the table with a shaking 
hand. 

“What hast thou to say to this, FitzBrian?” 
asked John, leaning across the table with 
accusing mien. 

““Lies—lies—infamous lies!” raved the evil 
knight. 

“Then,” said the Prince quietly, “‘thou canst 
have no objection to partaking of the harmless 
wine!” 

At these words, and the meaning tone 
thereof, FitzBrian knew that he was trapped. 
He stared wildly from the goblet that was on 
the table to that which the doctor had dropped 
in his fear, as though striving to discover which 
contained the fatal powder. Then, all sud- 
denly, he flashed out the dagger that was at his 
middle and hurled himself across the table 
upon Cerdic. 

Yet did the foul blow fall not. For even as 
the evil knight raised his weapon Wace the 
Jester sprang forward and gripped FitzBrian’s 
upflung arm, dragging him backwards. Like- 
wise did certain serving-knaves, and others of 
the Prince’s following, leap to their feet and lay 
hold of thé knight so that he was able only to 
struggle ineffectually, and glare at Cerdic with 
implacable hatred. 

“*To me, knaves!”’ he cried, appealing to his 
few men-at-arms. But they were over prudent 
rogues, and ventured not to oppose the Prince 
—and Cerdic’s more numerous followers. 

*“Now by the light of heaven!” exclaimed 
Prince John, gazing upon FitzBrian sternly, 
“thou shalt pay for this treachery. Away 
with him! Keep him safely till we have de- 
cided what shall be done with him!” 

Hereupon did the men drag FitzBrian thence, 
struggling and raging futilely. And when they 
—_ gone the Prince turned to Cerdic and 
said: 

“By my hilt, good Cerdic, thou hast had a 
most fortunate escape! Little did I think 
FitzBrian capable of such evil! But he shall 
suffer!”? As John spoke thus his glance came 
to rest upon the quack Dr. Fidus Achates. 
“God’s light!” he exclaimed, “here is still 
this base varlet to be dealt with .. . and I 
swear ’twould be but justice to make him drain 
the wine to the dregs!” 

Upon this the old man lifted up his shaking 
voice in entreaty; and Cerdic, gazing at him 
with contempt, curtly bade him cease his 
whining. 

“True enough, Highness,” he agreed. “‘ Yet 
after all he was but the tool of a greater rogue 

. and therefore I am minded to show him 
mercy!” 
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‘“‘Besides which,” interrupted Wace shrilly, 
‘““*twere sin to waste the good wine on such a 
one... for the poor fool claims it as his 
reward!” 

Whereat, ere any could stay him, the jester 
danced all lightly to the table and seizing upon 
the goblet that FitzBrian had placed there he 
drained its contents, heedless of Cerdic’s 
amazed exclamation or the quack’s fearful 
warnings. 

“That for cousin Prince’s health, since the 
fool interrupted the drinking of it before!” 
grinned Wace as he danced thereabout all 


restlessly on his toes, and licked his thick lips 
with a wealth of appreciation. 

Cerdic hereat uttered a little laugh of relief 
and understanding. 

“So . . . I see,” said he slowly, “the poison 
was in the other cup!” 

Wace the Jester grinned the wider. 

“Nay ...in neither,” quoth he sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘For when the old rogue did hasten 
from the dais on thy entry, good uncle, the 
poor fool simply emptied the powder to the 
floor and replaced the cup ere the eye could 
twinkle!” 
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Onece 


in a lifetime 


A Dandy Tie or “Nick-nack” Rack | Choosing a razor is like joining a college fra- 


By ‘‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 
This is the sixth article in this ‘‘How to Make’’ series by Uncle Bill Wood. Letters | 


received and requests for Uncle Bill's booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ tell us 
that the articles are a great help to you, especially Scouts in their various tests calling 
for the use of tools, good turns around the house, etc. | 
We intend to continue the series as long as you want it and Uncle Bill is ready to go | 
ahead. If there are any special projects you are interested in and think others would 
like an article about, write in and your request will be considered. Also, do not hesi- 
tate to write Uncle Bill if you have real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 
Don’t forget he has prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may 


be had free. 


I" WON’T be long now before you are 

putting your school books away for their 
long summer sleep. Think of it, a ten-weeks 
vacation. What are you going to do with all 
that time? 

I suppose many fellows, especially the older 
ones, are going to work at something, but 
there are those who have a chance te loaf and 
grow fat. If you’re one, you’re fortunate. Be 
sure to enjoy it, in the right way, because 











efore many years are torn off the calendar, 
he chance will be gone. 

But taking it easy doesn’t mean being 
worthless. You can havea good time getting 
something done and this month I’m going to 
tell you how to do at least one worthwhile thing. 

So even the smallest fellows and those who 
haven’t done anything with tools can enjoy it 
too. I’m going to start at the very beginning 
just as I used to last fall. 

The job is a Tie-Rack like that in the picture. 
It’s also just the thing for “‘nick-nacks,”’ if you 
know what those are. For it you'll need a 
hammer, cross-cut saw, coping saw, block plane, 
try-square, rule, pencil, No. o sandpaper, 1434- 
inch No. 18 brads and glue. 

For lumber, get one piece of white pine, 
white wood or other available soft wood, %4 
inch thick, 15 inches wide and 16 inches long; 
also one piece 34-inch thick, 8 inches wide and 
12 inches long. The first of these should be 
cut into three pieces as follows: 

4%" x10" x 15” for back. 

4" x 344"x 15" for shelf. 

4" x1" x 15” for bar. ; 

Remember these are the finished sizes which 
must be exactly square. There is no need 
of my using space for directions on how to 
square up stock as they are all given in our 
little booklet “‘How to Use and Keep Tools.” 
If you haven’t a copy of it, write for one to 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Although I said I was going to go through 
this job from start to finish for the benefit of 
new fellows, I think I’ll take it for granted 
each of you has gotten a booklet and can go 
ahead squaring up the stock to these sizes. 
After you have finished work on the %4 inch 
boards take the % inch piece and cut in two. 

To do this, mark a line across it between 
points on the end, each 1%-inch in from 
diagonal corners. That’s pretty complicated 
but Fig. 3 shows you. 

The solid line is the original board. The 
dashed line is the one which cuts it in two and 
the dotted lines suggest the design for the 
finished sides. 
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Write for your copy.— The Editors. 


| 
After you have divided the 44-inch board | 
into the two pieces, clamp them with the large | 
ends together and mark out a design like 
that in one of the pictures. Then saw this out 
(both sides at once since they’re clamped 
together) and sandpaper the curves for even- 
ness and smoothness. 
Now the rack is ready to be put together. 
Spread hot glue, cold fish glue or other pre- 
pared material thinly on the ends of the 

















back, shelf and bar, also the back edge of | 
the shelf. Then fit them in place and hold | 
with one or two small brads through the sides | 
into each piece. 

The shelf should come 3 inches or 34 inches 
from the tops of the sides. The back, which 
by the way, is most attractive with a curved 
top and bottom. (This can be done with the 
coping saw) should be placed about % inch 
down from the tops and 1 inch up from the 
bottoms of the sides. The bar for the ties or 
pipes can be 3% inches up from the bottom on 
each side. 

It will be hard to put the brads in so the ends 
don’t break out. Be very slow and careful to 
drive them straight and use small sizes, about 
34-inch long No. 18. 

When the glue has dried putty over the | 
brads and any other places necessary before 
finishing. After sandpapering with the grain, 
using No. o paper, stain some natural color 
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such as oak or walnut. If in constructing the 
rack you are somewhat skilled and can get a 
hold of real oak, walnut or mahogany wood, 
use it. 

If you don’t wish to stain or varnish some 
wood color, lacquer with prepared material 
any two colors you wish. Put a light color on 
the solid surfaces and trim with a darker color 
on all the visible edges. 

Next month, we’ll make something useful 


| ternity or getting married—it’s something you do 


once ina lifetime and should not have to do again. 









































for camping and automobiling. Wait and see. 


CAVALIER. A Complete Shaving Outfit in Genuine Leather Case. Razor, 
Blade Box and Soap and Brush Containers brocaded in beautiful design 
and heavily gold plated. Initials hand engraved on various pieces and stamp- 
ed on case. With Ten Gillette Blades (twenty shaving edges) . . . $25.00. 


Eight out of ten men in America “marry” a 
good, even-tempered Gillette and stay married 
for a lifetime of smooth, successful shaves. . . 
ten different models priced from $5 to 


$75 ... one of them is exactly your type. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 
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TRAIL BLAZERS 













A 
_ JUMP AHEAD | 
— this new cleated sole 


HERE is a brand new sports shoe—the Cleeto—that is making a 
tremendous hit with every boy who has seen it. It’s an up-to-the- 
minute Top Notch Shoe, a “brother” of the popular Grip Sure. 


Look at those corrugated cleats on that sole of finest-quality, 
extra-tough gray rubber! They give you speed and sure footing. 
And how they add to the wear! You have practically a double- 
} layer sole— yet light in weight and unique in design. 

Cleeto is an exceptionally sturdy shoe for baseball, running, 
and all outdoor games. In gray, white or brown canvas, snappily 
trimmed. Most reasonable in price. 


Only in the Cleeto can you get 
this cleated sole design—/ust as you 
can get the famous suction cups 
. only in Grip Sures. These two shoes 
| are the leaders in the Top Notch 
line of distinctive sport shoes. Ask 
for them by name. 








¥ If you don’t know the Top Notch 
; dealer in your town, write us. 
J ; BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE ~ate-foceed cad fousrwear 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and cool and comfortable. Sponge 


| | CANVAS /e"| SHOES 





Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
Beacon Falls - - - Connecticut 





heel cushion. 3-bar toe snub- 
ber. 
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Lone Scout Act of 
Heroism 


FARL LOWRENCE, Hay- 

ton, Tex., one of the out- 
standing Lone Scouts in the 
State. of Texas, demonstrated 
Scouting courage and sacrifice 
by diving into the water and 
saving another boy from 
drowning. In May, 1926, Earl 
accompanied several other boys 
to a large swimming hole near 
Hayton. One of the smaller 
boys took the end of a trout-line and started to 
swim across the lake. Half-way across he 
became exhausted because of the cold water 
and began to sink and called for help. Young 
Lowrence, who was an expert swimmer, went to 
the rescue. He brought the younger boy 
nearly to the bank, giving him a shove which 
saved the boy, but Earl’s strength was gone 
and he sank. Earl gave his own life for that 
of his friend. 

It is now being recommended that the Medal 
of Honor be conferred upon the parents of Earl 
Lowrence, by the National Court of Honor. 
He was sixteen years of 
age, an active Lone Scout Loft 
until the time of his death, 472772” 
an outstanding boy in his ZX, 
community with a scho- 
lastic record of the best. 
He was also a member of 
the athletic teams in high 
school. 


The Lone Scout Tribe 
Meetings 
By L. S. Glen Gardener, 
Durango, Colorado 


HE Lone Scout maga- 
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**Two Tricks with Your 
Hat’’ 


By Glen F. Stillwell, 
Collinsville, Ill. 


ITH a handkerchief, an 

egg, and a hat you can 
easily perform a trick in magic 
that will astonish and puzzle 
your friends. 

The trick is called the “ mul- 
tiplying egg” and it is well 
named, for you apparently ob- 
tain a large supply of “hen fruit” from a 
common pocket handkerchief. 

To prepare for the trick you first obtain an 
egg, and make two pin holes in each end of it. 
Blow the white and yolk out of the egg by 
blowing into one hole. The only part of the 
egg you need is the shell. 

Knot one end of a six or seven inch piece of 
white thread, and run it through the holes 
in the eggshell, as shown, using a long needle. 

Tie the free end of this thread to the center 
of one side of a large white handkerchief. This 
will allow the egg to hang about midway, and in 
the center of the cloth. 

Lay the handkerchief 
and egg on the table, the 
handkerchief concealingit, 
then borrow a derby or 
felt hat from a friend. 


Take hold of the hand- 
kerchief at the corners, the 
egg concealed in the palm 
of the hand. This is very 
easy to do since the hands 
assume a folded position 
in holding the cloth. 

Start telling the audi- 
ence about the wonderful 








zine I believe was the 
greatest achievement that 
the Lone Scout organiza- 
tion could have thought of 
to help its members pro- 
gress. I know it has 
helped me, and I more 
than welcome any sugges- 
tions on keeping the mem- 
bers of the Tribe inter- 
ested and progressing as it 
should be—peppy meet- 
ings and all of that. 

Because I have bene- 
fited by suggestions pub- 
lished in The Lone Scout, 
I wish to do a return 
service by giving a few 
suggestions about Tribe 
meetings. 

First of all, the order 
of our program for 
Tribe meetings never varies. 


We sing a few 
patriotic and scout songs, following with the 
roll-call and reading of the minutes. Then ail 
present stand and give the Pledge of Allegiance, 
next we repeat the Scout Oath and Law. An- 
nouncements are then read, also the program 
for the next week. We then divide into Tribe 


patrols and work for our degree tests. After 
spending ample time for that we drill in march- 
ing as described in the Handbook. Finally we 
have games and sometimes motion-pictures, 
other times we have prominent speakers and 
demonstrators of our city give us helpful talks. 


A Fishing Trip 
By E ne Matchett, 
Suang Cue, Ne Can. 
ONE bright summer morning a number of 
boys and myself decided we would go up 
the river about five miles and spend a day 
fishing. I was the only Lone Scout in the party. 
We caught some fine large trout, and every- 
thing went well until one of the boys went out 
on a raft and fell into the water. He couldn’t 
swim and I had a hard time getting him ashore. 
When I at last succeeded he was nearly 
drowned. I then set to work to take the water 
out of him as I had learned to do in my fifth 
degree Lone Scout book. All the boys wanted 
to know where I had been prepared and how I 
learned so much about first aid. When I told 
them it was my training as a Lone Scout, this 
made them all eager to join, so I don’t think 
I will have any trouble in getting up a Local 
Tribe. 
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handkerchief, fluttering it, 
and showing both sides to 
them while holding it with 
both hands. They will not 
notice the loose thread 
attached to the egg. 

Now fold the handker- 
chief over the hand con- 
cealing the egg and let the 
egg drop into the folds of 
the cloth as you do this. 

Tilt the folded cloth 
while holding it in the 
position shown, and let the 
egg slide out of it into the 
hat. Be sure not to hold 
the handkerchief at too 
great a distance from the 
hat. (To do this well you 
should practice each step 
until you become expert.) 

Carelessly throw the 
handkerchief over the top of the hat, grasp 
each corner on the side the egg is attached, 
pull it off the hat, refold it as before, and dump 
the egg back into the hat. 

Repeat this several times until your audience 
is convinced that there are at least half a 
dozen eggs in the hat, then pretend to break 
them, and stir them up with a large spoon. 
Keep talking all the time, and then suddenly 
pretend to throw the eggs to your friends, 
and watch them duck. 

This trick while quite easy to do should be 
practiced a great deal in secret before trying 
it out on your friends. The effectiveness of a 
trick depends on the skill and the way you do 
it so keep chattering away about nothing in 
particular so as to prevent your audience from 
thinking too deeply about the trick. 

Another trick that requires only a hat and ~ 
a glass of water is one that will cause much 
merriment. Put the hat over the glass of 
water that you have placed on the table, and 
tell your friends that you have a certain 
power that enables you to drink the water in 
the glass without touching or moving the hat. 
They, of course, won’t believe you and in 
order to prove it, hold your head near the hat, 
and pretend to drink the water. 

“All right,” you say after a moment or 
two of deep gulping. “Take off the hat and 
see if the water is not gone.” 

Ask one of your friends to lift the hat and 
while he does so you snatch the glass of water 
and drink it, thus making good your promise to 
drink the water without touching the hat (28). 
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He is in his early twenties, yet his name is known 
to every schoolboy. . But the most exciting facts 
of his early life are unknown. 
the Crusades as a boy. His exploits against 
the Turks read like the wildest fiction. His 
prowess as a duelist made him the greatest ‘ nm 
swordsman of his time—a time when the sword a Se. |” ere Pt a eee 
was supreme. Piracy next claimed his attention. And then this re- A 
markable young man founded a colony in America! Va Re, Addirepe. eee renee e treet rere es 

Here is history in the making! 
seas; of the terrible wars between Christians and Mohammedans; of the NR ccc cece cence 


founding of a nation. 
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FLASHING STEEL—Begins in the July Issue 








The amazing true exploits 
of one of the most adven- 
turous careers of history 
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JOHNSON HAS GIVEN WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL 





oC 


yu planing / 


FF like a shot—skimming the wake—a mad 

spray flashing at you! Hang on tight, buddy 
—sooner or later even the best get ducked! 
That's aquaplaning— when a mighty Johnson's 
on the stern of the boat ahead. Not a sport for 
lazy guys—nor a motor for slow-pokes. 


You know Johnson motors—they've held the out- 
board leadership year in and year out. Dominating 
superiority—there’s no two ways about it. 


Now consider the 1928 Johnson models—they're 
even better than the former outstanding Johnsons. 
' 35% more power—delivering maximum horse- 
power—in each of the three popular racing classes. 
They have Lynite pistons. They're easier to start 
and are quicker on the get-away. 
Write for the booklet, “What You Should Have 
in an Outboard Motor.” It’s chock full of real in- 
formation. Send along your name and address 
and a free copy is yours. 


5 models of Johnson motors priced from $115to$275. Soldon 
free trial and easy payment plan. All prices f. o.b. Waukegan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
361 a Road, * ere Ill. 


i ountains: 
Peterborough Canoe Ce. re. Ont.  & 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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FOLKS, 
OF THIS 


THE WORLDS CHAMPION 
FIELD EVENT 
TRY AND BREAK HIS 
LONG DISTANCE ENDURANCE 
SNORING RECORD 
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UNE would be a nice month but for one 
thing and that thing is a certain lazy, idle, 
old scout that holds the world’s record for 
doing nothing. His name is Old Idle Five 
Minutes and we have been endeavoring month 
after month to keep him out, but somehow he 
sets in and spoils things. Let’s see if we can 
put him to work this month. Throw a lot of 
jokes at him on any kind of paper—smother 
him with them so that he’ll have to spend at 
least four minutes and fifty-five seconds climb- 
ing out. For the sharpest, snappiest jokes sent 
in, accepted, and published, a copy of the 
Boy Scout Diary will be received. No jokes 
returned unless return stamped envelope is 


|} sent. 


Wh-a-a-a-a-t? 

A mule was being shipped to a certain town, 
and being hungry he ate the tag explaining 
where he belonged. Seeing this the porter 
exclaimed, ‘‘What am we going to do wid dat 
mule, he done ate the place where he was 
going?” 





Old I. F. M. Style 
TENDERFOOT: Who is the laziest person in 
the world? 
First Ctass: 
TENDERFOOT: 
on the pancakes so they will turn over all by 
themselves. 


I give up. 
The cook who puts popcorn 


Stumped for a Reply 
PatTrENT: What! You charge three dollars 
for pulling a tooth? Why, I have to work an 
hour to earn that much. 
Dentist: Well, if you want me to I can 
spend an hour on it. 


Music Lovers 


The sergeant sang out at company parade: 
“All those fond of music step two paces for- 
ward.” 

With visions of a soft job in the regimental 
band, half a dozen men stepped forward. 

“Now then,” cried the sergeant, ‘‘you six 
chaps get busy and carry that grand piano in 
the basement up to the officers new quarters on 
the seventh floor. 








What He Got 


Britt: He put on speed thinking he could 
beat the train to it. 
Wit: Did he get across? 


Bitt: He will as soon as the tomb-stone 
maker gets through with it. 


A Slight Mistake 


TeNDERFOOT: Could you fix me a dose of 
castor-oil so it won’t taste? 

Druccist: Certainly, have a soda while 
you’re waiting. 

First Ditto: 
soda). 

Seconp Ditto: Something else? 

First Ditto: No, just the castor-oil. 

Seconp Dirro: But you’ve drank it. 

First Ditto: Ouch, it was for my Dad. 


Sure, thanks (and drinks 
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Almost Forgotten 

Ep: Have you forgotten that you owe me 
five dollars? 

Neb: No, not yet, but give me time and I 
will. 

In Arms 

Ep: Which do you consider the most war- 
like nation? 

Frep: Vaccination, by all means. It is 
nearly always in arms. 
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An Army Note 
Jack: What key in music is useful in the 
Army? 
James: What is it? 
Jack: A sharp major. 


Initiative 
ProsPEcTIVE Horse Buyer: Well, Rastus, 
are you sure this horse has plenty initiative? 
Rastus: Yas, suh, boss, yo don’ even have 
to tell ’im to stop. 


A Singular Correction 
LittLE WILLIE: Mother, can me and John 
have some cake? 
MortuHer: Not unless you ask for it gram- 
matically. 
Little WILLIE: 
have some cake? 


Well, then, Mother, may I 








Having a Big Time 
STRANGER: What are you fishing for, son? 
Boy Scout: Whales. 

STRANGER: You should know there are no 
whales in this place. 

Boy Scout: Nor fish, so I might as well 
fish for whales. 


Well —Now — 


FrosH: Say, is that saying “Ignorance is 
Bliss” true? 
Soru: Well, you seem to be happy. 


For a Paddle Wheel 
Small boy on a steamer saw the life-belt 
and cried, ‘Oh, ma! look what a little spare 
tire for a big ship.” 


An Annual Aunt 
Mr. Smith did not mind his aunt visiting 
him but twice a year, but he objected to her 
staying six months each time. 


A Hot One 

The Winter Camp Boy Scouts had gathered 
around the cook-stove for their evening pow- 
wow. They were each telling of the coldest 
weather they had seen, when Jimmy spoke 
up, “Why, man, it got so cold up where I 
camped last winter that the flame on my 
buddy’s candle froze and he had to thaw it so 
he could blow it out.” 


Novel 


“Why, half the pages in this novel are blank. 4 
“Yes, you will notice on page 140 the hero 
and heroine quarrel, never to speak again.’ 
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‘*‘Batter Up!”’ 
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(Continued from page 29) | 














The lucky seventh proved unlucky for both 
teams and the last of the eighth came up with 
Yankville still trailing by one run. Slater had 
pitched invincibly in the seventh, making a 
strike-out victim of Jolly, which had obviously 
pleased the Southern  short-stop highly. 
Jolly, observing Toot’s grin, had hurled his 
bat from him in disgust. 

““We’ve been waiting Slater out the whole 
game,” said Coach Zimmer, “and he must 
be feeling the effects even though he appears 
to be going strong. Now we'll change tactics. 
I want you fellows to swing at the first ball 
pitched.” 

Pat Windell did. Result—a fine two-bagger 
down the right-field foul line. He went to 
second on an infield out and to third on another 
infield out. ‘Two down and Nick Eldred up 
once more. Would Coach Zimmer use a 
pinch hitter? No, Nick was staying in! 

‘Looks like you'll have to do it, Nick old 
boy!” cried a spectator. 

Crack! First ball pitched. A looping drive 
over second which the Southern center fielder 
just missed taking in off his shoe tops. The 
Yankville crowd came up with an ear-splitting 
roar. Nick Eldred was proving both offense 
and defense for Yankville to-day. Pat Windell 
touched the home plate with a display of 
tender affection, bringing in the run which tied 
the score. 

“From now on she’s going to be a ball 
game!’ prophesied a delirious fan. 

“Just as if she hasn’t been already!’ re- 
torted another. 

But Bun, trying for the first ball, which 
was wide, hit a high foul which was caught 
by the catcher back by the stands. 

Excitement ran high as the nines entered 
the ninth inning, deadlocked. The slightest 
break on either side now could easily mean 
the game. Southern’s lead-off man increased 
the tension by hitting sharply through short, 
Tait falling in his effort to stop the drive. 
The next man up did what was expected of 
him gallantly. He sacrificed. And again, 
Yankville’s former home-town boy was up in 
apinch, Toot had driven in both of Southern’s 
runs thus far. He was now faced with the 
possibility of winning the game. 

“Well, well!” said Stub, behind the plate. 
“Qld rabbit’s foot himself! But the law of 
averages are all against him this time! He’s 
due to strike out again, Nick. Who told this 
guy he was good?” 

Toot, a bit irritated, stepped from the 
hatter’s box, and looked appealingly at the 
umpire. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Stub, guile- 
lessly. “Something in your eye?” 

“Yes, there’s blood in his eye!” called 
Southern’s next batter, who had overheard 
the remark. ‘“‘Come on, Toot! Show this 
bunch of rubes how the game should be 
played!” 

Stub tore off his mask and charged up to the 
plate, calling on Nick to hold up the pitch. 

“What did you say?” he demanded, turning 
to the Southern batsman, eyes blazing. 

The crowd roared. 

“What’s up? What’s happened?” asked 
spectators of one another. 

“‘T don’t know,” surmised another. ‘‘Some- 
thing must have been said down there which 
didn’t set well. The boys nerves are on edge 
and the least little thing——” 

“Play ball!”’ commanded the umpire. 

Jolly, who had started in from center-field, 
stopped and shook his fist in the direction of 
home plate. 

“Toot again!” he muttered to himself. 
“Trying to get us up in the air!” 

Nick’s first pitch was blinding. Toot 
swung viciously and ticked it so that the ball 
we over the grandstand and out of 
sight. 

“Wow, if he’d ever straightened that out!” 
cried a Southern fan. 

“Burn ’em in there!’ encouraged Jolly. 
“Get this baby, Nick!” 

But Toot, facing the opposition of old team- 
mates grimly and coolly, hit Nick’s next offer- 
ing on a low, whizzing line. Southern did 
everything but go crazy as the hit scored the 
runner from second and landed Toot once 
more on third for his second three-bagger of 
the game. Jolly’s recovery of the ball in 
deep center and tremendous throw-in had just 
managed to hold Toot at the three-quarter 
mark. 

With the damage apparently done, Nick 
braced to strike out the next two batters and 
end Southern’s half of the ninth with the score 
now: Southern, 3; Yankville, 2. 
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‘‘She’s all over!”’ pronounced a Yankville | 
supporter, glumly. “‘The way Slater’s pitch- 
ing we'll never get to him.” 

A group of aroused Yankvilleites came troop- 
ing in to the bench. 

“What was the row, Stub?” demanded 
Bun. ‘What did Toot say to you?” 

“Tt wasn’t Toot,” said Stub. ‘It was “ 

“Well, it’s two to one he put that other 
bird up to it!” denounced Jolly, hotly. 

The group were parted by a white-faced 
Mr. Zimmer. 

“Listen to me, fellows,” he said, “‘don’t you 
know you can’t nurse hard feelings and play 
good baseball! Toot Hadley, out there, has 
put up one of the -finest exhibitions of ‘clean, 
cool-headed, hard baseball of any one I’ve ever 
seen—but you fellows are so down on him that 
you can’t give him credit. All you can see: is 
red, the old hatred for Mobile and jealousy of 
Toot. It would have been all right if Toot 
hadn’t shown something, but now that he 
has——” 

The fellows looked at one another mortified. 

“Batter up!” called the umpire, walking 
toward the Yankville dugout, impatiently. 

‘Play ball!” cried the crowd. 

The Yankville players turned to the pile 
of bats and began fumbling them excitedly, 
determinedly. 

“Come on, guys!” said Jolly. ‘It’s not too 
late yet. We’ve got to win this game!” 

Stub Morgan, first up, hurried to the plate. 
The Yankville team, bats over shoulders, 
lined up grimly, a nine with their backs to the 
wall, fighting, faced with the necessity of 
breaking through Slater’s superlative pitching 
for at least one run or the game was over 
and with it their fervent hopes of conquest. 
A game which they would always be forced to 
remember as “blown” because they had al- 
lowed personal feelings and prejudices to enter 
into their playing. 

“Get on, Stub! Get on!” pleaded Hal. 
“We'll get you around!” 

Stub, who had not gleaned a hit off Slater 
in four times at bat, pulled nervously at his 
cap and shifted his feet. 

“Only three more!”’ the Southern catcher 
reminded Slater. ‘And here’s an easy one!” 

Crack! A fast bounding ball down to short. 
A groan from Yankville as the reliable Toot 
came dashing over to take it. Then a great 
cry as Toot knocked the ball down but failed 
to field it cleanly, giving the madly hobbling 
Stub a life on first. Coach Zimmer im- 
mediately sent in Nate Walker to run for the 
lame-footed catcher. 

“By golly!” exclaimed Pat Windell. 
Toot’s human after all. He muffed one!” 

“A hard-hit drive,” corrected Coach 
Zimmer. ‘‘Toot won’t be charged with an 
error on that one. All right, Hal, you’re up. 
Use your own judgment!” 

Jolly, next up after Hal Ryder, followed his 
team-mate toward the plate, shouting in his 
ear above the din. Hal nodded. 

Slater, taking his time, pitched wide pur- 
posely. Nate Walker, playing safe, hugged 
the first base bag. It is well that he did for 
the catcher pegged to first on the pitch in the 
hope of catching the runner. Nate grinned at 
him for his trouble. 

Hal swung hard on the next pitch and 
missed. 

“That’s the boy! Hit into a double play!” 
encouraged a Southern fan. 

But Hal had no such intentions. Covering 
up beautifully, he waited out another ball, 
then changed his stance and laid down a slow 
rolling bunt in front of the pan. Nate, off 
with the pitch, went down to second easily 
while Hal was beaten to first by a step. 

And now the crowd was wild. Yankville’s 
biggest hitter up, one down, and a man on 
second ready to score on so much as a single. 
But Jolly had disappointed dismally in 
batting. He had appeared over-anxious and, 
except for the two-bagger his first time up, 
he had gone out on easy fielding chances. 

“Easy victim number two!” called the 
catcher. “Who'll take him?” 

“Let me have him!” shouted Toot. 

folly looked toward his former Yankvillc 
pal and grinned. A few momcnts before hc 
couldn’t have done this, but now, somehow, 
all seemed so different. 

“No, sir!” said Jolly to himzelf. “You 
don’t get your hands on ¢his ball—not if J 
can help it!” 

And Jolly, getting set, met Slater’s first 
pitch, a fast one, dead on the nose. It was 
a Babe Ruthian swing with which bat met ball, 





om 





a swing which converted the agony of suspense 
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This booklet is FREE. If 
you are interested in tools 
here is an opportunity to 
get a valuable pamphlet. 










“Uncle Bill’’ Wood, 
whose articles on wood- 
working have become a 
regular feature every 
month, describes the 
kinds and uses of all 
common tools used in 
carpentry. 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


{OST of you already know the fun of wood-working. The 

fun of ‘turning trees into dog-houses, book-shelves or 

easy chairs. To those of you that do, this little booklet will 

bring some things you may not know about using and caring 

for your friends. To you who have not been initiated into the 

wood-working fraternity, it will remove some of your fears and 
doubts about your ability to make things from wood. 


Tools are a help to good Scouting. They are helpful in meeting 
many Scout requirements Think how many merit-badge 
tests call for the use of tools. There are many gifts to be made 
with tools—gifts for father and mother. The house needs all 
sorts of articles that you can make, and you can have the time 
of your life while, making them. 


“Uncle Bill”. Wood has prepared this little booklet and is pre- 
senting it to you absolutely Free. Simply fill out the coupon 
below, paste it on the back of a plain postal card and address 
it to “Uncle Bill” Wood. 


Paste this coupon on the back of a plain postal card 
ae a ae ae a a a a a a ee: 


‘BOYS’ LIFE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, my copy of “How.to Use and Keep Tools.” 
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“THE KNIVES THAT BITE” 


BUILT FOR BOYS 


ae Boy Scouts of America and the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
tested this knife and approved it. The 
Scout Organization gave it their official 
endorsement, because it stands up under 
the hard service a scout gives it. It takes 
a real knife to do that. 
The illustration shows RS 3333, the Rem- 
ington Official Scout Knife. It has a big, 
keen cutting blade, hand-honed at the 
factory, that will hold its biting edge; a 
practical screw driver; bottle opener; can 
opener and a reamer or punch-blade for 
making holes in leather, scraping insu- 
lation off wires, cleaning spark plugs, or 
doing a hundred other jobs. Only the 
finest steel and finish throughout. 
| The same pattern is made in‘a smaller size, 
RS 4233 which is 3% in. long when closed. 
See these knives at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t them in stock send us his name 
and tell us whether you are interested in 
RS 3333, the Official Scout Knife, or the 
smaller pattern, RS 4233. We will see 
that he gets it. 


| REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 























































25 Broadway * Established 1816 * New York City Dp 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 4 


Remington, 


SERVICE MACHINES 2005 
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for Yankville into a paroxysm of joy. The 
ball left the bat in a rising line—going hig er, 
higher—but still on a line until it disappeared 
over the fence in deep center-field. Jolly, when 
he saw the ball leave the grounds, slowed up 
to a jog as Nate Walker pounded around third 
and in home with the tieing run. 

As Jolly rounded second with the run that 
would win the game, Toot called to him, 
“Good boy, Jolly!” but Jolly somehow 
could not feel very jubilant over this hit, 
knowing how Toot, now loyal to Southern, 
must feel. 

Mr. Zimmer was at the plate to welcome the 
home-run hitter, hand extended, and as he 
crossed the platter with the score that gave 
Yankville four runs to Southern’s three, 
Jolly was greeted by a terrific din. 

And then the ctowd swarmed on the field 
to embrace the players; but Yankville fought 
good-naturedly to get free and headed for 
the Southern dugout, all with one thought 
in mind—to find Toot, and to make amends. 

“Sorry, Toot,” apologized Jolly, when they 
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had finally cornered the object of their search, 
“but we thought x 

“It’s my fault,”’ broke in Toot. ‘Fellows, 
it was the hardest game I ever played in. 
If I’d had to play you in Mobile it wouldn’t 
have gotten me—but here! -I didn’t dare 
trust myself to see you fellows beforehand. I 
thought I’d go clean to pieces as it was. I’ve 
missed being away more than you'll ever 
know.” 

“Well, pal,’ said Jolly, his eyes smarting, 
“T guess we’ve all missed you pretty much, 
too, only we didn’t: want to admit it to our- 
selves. But let’s forget our feelings now and 
renew old times; just pretend, while you’re 
here, that you’ve never been away!” 

And Toot, smiling happily, was swallowed 
up by the Yankville gang, all thoughts of 
rivalry and feeling vanishing before the warm 
wave of old-time friendship which now every- 
one knew would forever be stronger than 
time or distance or the so-called advantages of a 
big town over a small town. 

THE END 
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and this brightness drifted into the heart of 
Big Bill Huron. The world looked one beau- 
tiful pink hue to the Shelton coach and his 
confidence in upsetting the sensational Shelton 
team radiated itself, to be picked up by his men. 

Then came the meet. 

The mile—first event on the program—went 
as Bill had figured. Thomkins, his star four- 
lap runner, had easily placed first in 4:30. 
The hundred, which came next, also fell as he 
had thought it would. His two State cham- 
pion dash men, Jones and Taylor, had sped to 
first and second, Jones breaking the tape in 
9 4-5 seconds. 

These two events put Shelton off to a lead 
of 13 to 5. In the meantime the shot-put, 
pole vault, javelin and high jump were under 
way in the field, but Bill knew they wouldn’t 
be over for fully fifteen minutes yet. 

‘440 men report at the starting line,”’ came 
the announcement through the huge horn of 
the caller. 

A hush fell over the Shelton rooting section 
while the murmur which had started on the 
Western side rose to an incessant yell. The 
440, in which Western stood supreme, was 
about to start! 

The score would come back'to a more even 
basis! Eight points here to one earned by 
Shelton would make the count 14 to 13 in 
favor of Shelton, but all of Western’s strong 
events were yet to come. 

Sitting in the bleachers away from his men 
according to the rules of the conference, Bill 
Huron began to fidget. Here was the crucial 
point in the meet for him. He wondered if 
White, Gibson and Stanley would follow his 
instructions and if the great Al Maple and 
his team-mate Richards would fall for the 
planned attack. 

The bark of the starter’s gun far up at the 
north of the field brought Bill down to the 
actual competition before him. 

In the draw for lanes, Shelton had luckily 
received the pole and White had been placed 
there. Maple was in lane two, Stanley in 
three, Richards in four, Gibson in five, and 
Ross, the third Western. man, in the sixth 
position. 

Bill Huron looked up anxiously as he heard 
the starting gun. White, a sprinter by inclina- 
tion and form, had made a full-speed sprint 
and was holding the pole. Maple, with his 
every thought centered upon White, was 
.struggling vainly to take the pole. He had 
cut loose with more than his usual burst of 
speed in an attempt to grab this position and 
his fight for it carried the runners to nearly the 
75-yard mark before Maple decided it was too 
dangerous to continue to sprint so early in 
the race and had dropped into second place. 

In the meantime, Stanley had pulled quickly 
over to the pole and for sixty yards had kept 
within arm’s reach of White. At the end of 
that distance, however, he had slipped into a 
beautiful swinging stride and had dropped 
some five yards behind White. When Maple 
fell into second place he was about four yards 
in front of Stanley. The Shelton star was 
running easily but keeping up with the fast 
pace White was leading. 

Gibson had also followed instructions. His 
sprint carried him into the second lane, so 
that he was now striding along side by side 
with Richards, who had swung into the pole 
directly behind Stanley. Ross plugged along 
in last place. ’ 





Bill Huron’s eyes fell on his stop-watch as 
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White and Maple reached the 220-yard mark. 
Twenty-three seconds flat! Maple had been 
dragged along to run the first part of his race 
too fast. Stanley, five yards behind, hit the 
marker at 23 4-5 seconds. The pace wasn’t 
showing on him, but Gibson was beginning to 
pull hard to keep Richards boxed. 

The 220-yard mark starts the curve of the 
track on Western. Al Maple always takes 
the lead at this point. He started around 
White. The Shelton decoy increased his pace. 
Maple lengthened his stride. White began to 
sprint, rising on his toes. It looked as though 
he was pulling away from Maple and in that 
fraction of a second, Al Maple fell for Bill 
Huron’s trick. He rose on his toes and 
sprinted. Neck and neck the two leaders 
fought around that curve for possibly twenty 
yards and then Maple slid into the lead. A 
cheer arose from the Western bleachers. Their 
star had taken the lead. He was headed for 
the tape. 

To Al Maple this indicated victory. He 
had outsprinted the Shelton star. Although! 
he knew he could probably not attain his 
maximum sprint again, he realized that White 
had shot his wind. The 220 man had been 
wobbling as Al passed him. Had Maple 
looked around he Would have seen the youth 
stagger a few steps and fall to the turf at the 
side of the track. 

Just before the curve Richards had started 
to pull around Stanley, but Gibson had 
matched strides with him and the Western 
runner had dropped back in place again after 
a vain attempt. 

Maple struck the 330 mark at 35 seconds, 
according to Bill Huron’s watch. Stanley, 
ten yards back and holding his swinging stride, 
which he had increased without a sprint during 
Maple’s battle for first, reached this mark in 
exactly 36 seconds. 

One hundred and ten yards from the tape! 
Maple had only a hundred yards to go! 
Richards again attempted to sprint into second 
at this magic mark, but two red-shirted figures 
had come up on their toes in front of him. 
Vainly he tried to catch them, but Gibson was 
a protection and he was forced to swing wide 
into the fourth lane, losing time. 

But Bill Huron was watching only one 
athlete—the sprinting Stanley. The Shelton 
runner was now under full steam and the 
yards which lay between him and Al Maple 
began to shorten. 

To the leading Maple, the cry which arose 
from the bleachers sounded a warning. He 
was being overtaken. He gathered himself for 
his sprint. It wasn’t there. He was running 
on the balls of his feet. He couldn’t come up 
on his toes. 

Stanley stretched tightened fingers outward 
as he swung his arms to and fro. Everything 
he had physically was being put into that race. 
Now he was eight yards from Maple, now six, 
now four, now two. Out of the corner of his 
eye Maple could see the red shirt coming up 
at his elbow, and he knew that the footsteps 
he had been hearing in spite of the wildly 
cheering fans had meant something. 

Maple had won his prestige through his 
fighting spirit, and he brought all of this into 
play at this point. For five yards they 
struggled thus. The tape was barely fifteen 
yards away and rapidly sweeping up as though 
in a hurry to meet the runners. 

Something seemed to expand within Stan- 
ley’s body here. It was as though he was 
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LARD usage has blackened 
and dented its paraffined sides. 
But a glorious name—“R. E. 
Byrd” —adds everlasting luster 
to its scars of service. 

You may depend upon it, 
batteries capable of the reliable 
performance given Command- 
er Byrd in his flight over the 
North Pole are exceptionally 
rugged and durable. They will 
more than meet ordinary radio 
demands. The same Burgess 
Chrome Batteries you buy af 
your dealer’s are identical with 
those Byrd used. 


BURGESS BATTERY 
COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


* ” 


Chrome 


—the preserving element used in 
leather, metals, paints and other 
materials subject to wear, is also 

in Burgess Batteries. ‘Itgives 
them unusual staying power. 
— Chrome Batteries are 





BURGESS 


BATTERIES 


Radio is Better with Dry Battery Power 
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| of Shelton’s 440-man to Coach Thomas and 
| had worried over it all afternoon; and lastly, 


| placed second in the discus, where a third was 
| all he had hoped for. 





swelling and must burst. The drumming 
which he had heard in his ears a week before 
returned. His heart seemed to pound as 
though seeking to be released. 

And with one final gasp Stanley strained for 
the tape. He was even with Maple! For 
three steps they ran together, and then the 
fighting heart of Al Maple refused to take the 
place of the stamina he should have saved for 
this moment and Bob Stanley pulled slowly 
into the lead. His race over, Maple faded 
rapidly, and Big Bill’s prophecy that Stanley 
would win by five yards was vindicated. A 
half-yard behind the fighting Maple came 
Richards. Gibson, his duty done in forcing 
Richards into an outside lane, wobbled across 
the line a poor fourth, but a finisher. 

And as Bill Huron said many times after- 
wards, this was the beginning of the end. 
Alison, standing by the javelin mark, and 
Ryan, over by the high-jumping pit, had seen 
the race. . Alison was four feet behind the 
second Western man at the time, but uncorked 
such a heave on the next attempt that he was 
an easy second himself. Ryan followed, as 
Coach Huron had figured he would. He sailed 
nicely over 6 feet, and so bewildered Akers in 
so doing that the Western high jumper barely 
made this mark, at which he had never had 
difficulty. Ryan then slipped over 6 feet 2 
inches for the first time in his life, and Akers 
made three miserable and nervous attempts 
and failed. 

This is what Bill Huron had figured would 
win the meet, but his men heaped more re- 
turns upon his lap when Art Tucker knifed 
his way in for a victory in the high hurdlers, 
where he had only been figured for a second; 
when little Sam Hunt outstripped Joe Roberts, 
Western’s two-miler, who had carried the news 


when Jake Miller exceeded his own limit and 


Long before the relay was ever run, Bill 
Huron had cocked his hat over one ear and 
shot a knowing glance at Andy Anderson. 
The remainder of the points went as Bill had 
figured them, although all events were close. 
When the baton-passing race had arrived 
Shelton had 73 points, seven points more than 
enough. 

Neither Stanley nor Maple had been able to 
run the relay, which fell to Western, ending 
the meet 73 to 48 in favor of Shelton. 

It happened that on the train-ride home 
Coach Bill Huron was sitting with Dr. Peter- 
son, faculty athletic representative from Shel- 
ton. The talk concerned the meet. 





“But Bill,” Dr. Peterson was saying, “you 
can’t make me believe that boy never ran | 
under 50 seconds before a week ago to-day.” | 

“Tt’s a fact, Doc,” Bill reiterated, ‘‘and yet | 
he beat Al Maple by running 48 2/5 seconds to- | 
day. I said after last week’s race that he | 
would do that and would beat Maple by five | 
yards. I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“But why couldn’t he run under 50 seconds | 
before?’”’ Dr. Peterson inquired. | 

“Because he had never done it and thought | 
that was his limit. I knew that he would | 
never touch Maple with a fishing pole if he 
knew he could run only 5° seconds and Maple | 
could do 48 2/5 seconds.” | 

“Then how did he happen to run so fast | 
last week?” 

“Because he knew he could beat those fel- | 
lows and because I tricked him into running 
the fastest race he had run up to that time. | 
If he had known even then that he had done | 
only 48 4/5 seconds, and knowing that Maple 
had already done 48 2/5 seconds, he would 
have been five yards behind Maple. I had 
to make him think he was five yards better 
than Maple. Therefore I made him think he 
had run 47 4/5 seconds.” 

“Made him think it? Why, Bill, he did. 
I timed him myself.” 

“Oh, the watches said so, I know. It was 
the track that made the difference. It was ten 
yards—or a full second—short. Andy Ander- 
son and I got up at 4 o’clock that morning, 
before the city was awake, and moved the posts 
back ten yards.” 
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‘It is exceedingly quick in its move- 
ments, but seixes its prey by waiting 
in ambush or stealthily approaching 
to within springing distance, when 
it suddenly rushes upon it and tears 
it to ground with powerful claws 
and teeth.”” 





like the panther! 


When you want to slip silently 
along, at full speed, or with 
cautious, noiseless, catlike tread, 
Goodrich Zipps will help you 
do it. 

They combine the sureness 
of foot—the lightness —the 
‘“‘cushion” that you need for 
games and athletics. 

There are a dozen models of 
Zipps — from basketball shoes 
with every feature to meet the 





Goodrich 
ZIpps 
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requirements of championship 
university ‘‘fives’’—down to the 
tough but inexpensive model 
shown below. This model, called 
the ‘‘Apache,”’ has black, rub- 
ber trim, gray, crepe-like rubber 
soles, and special toe protection. 

No matter what kind of ath- 
leticfootwear you want, thedealer 
who sells Zipps can supply you. 


Tue B. F. Gooprich RusBeR COMPANY 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio 
Canadian - Goodrich Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ont 


In Canada: 
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ERTAIN scouts have been diligently at 
work—with those cash prizes in mind. 
We salute the following, for they have sent 
complete lists of answers to the puzzles printed 
|in January, February and’ March. Bravo! 
| William Gohring. 
Carl Shepard. 
John Sargent. 
| There is a good bunch of scouts, however, 
| hot on the trail, and next ‘month there will 
| doubtless be other names to announce. We 
| must add that the three lucky scouts will be 
| eligible for other prizes if they continue to solve 
| all the puzzles for the next three months. 


i | Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
J. Harvey Renfrew, $2. Gustave A. Domitz, 





ad | 


ao. | Jr., $2. Bernard Sutherland, $2. 
\) 
) A Political Acrostic 
zx 8 — 1 2 #17 — 36 
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They're new and different, boys! You 
can handle them freely or dump them 
out of the box into your pocket with- 
out soiling handsorclothing. They're 
FREE from GREASE! 


“Bullets of Gold” 


Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) 
coated .22’s shine like a $20 gold 
piece. They look like “Bullets of 
Gold,” and shoot as well as they 
look—yet cost no more than old- 
style lead-bullet .22's. 

Their exclusive Lubaloy coating is the same 
lubricating alloy used in the popular WzsTzRN 
big-game cartridges. Non-corrosive priming 
prevents pitting and corrosion. Keeps your 
rifle bore bright, rustless and accurate. When 
loaded with Smokeless powder WesTERN | 
Lubaloy .22's are Greaseless! (Also available | 
in lubricated Lesmok loads.) 


READING ACROss: What an oft-repeated 
| story is sometimes called. 2. To set a value 
lon. 3. To tear. 4. The arrangement of veins 
in a leaf. 5. Poor. 6. A beautiful sea animal 
immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
7. Politeness. 8. One who operates. 9g. A 
ruler in an oligarchy. 10. Full of light. 11. A 
worshiper of idols. 12. A low-growing black- 
berry. 13. Honorable rewards. 14. Flowing 
| out. 
| When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
name an American statesman; the letters rep- 
resented by the numbers from 1 to 50 will spell 
a famous pronouncement of his, made almost 
a year ago.—J. Harvey RENFREW. 


Double Charade 
| ‘Answered by the names of two wildflowers) 





| two very old riddles by me are rehearsed: 

The first of my first yield the first of my 
second; 

Twist the last of my second and the /ast of my 


first, 
: : There’s often a slip—so the’ sages have 
The Choice of Champions | “‘eckoned; 
Western's exclusive developments in rifle, | Join my firsts and my seconds; the wholes may 
pistol and shotgun ammunition are the choice | U acideae ad I 
of champions. World's records have been a id acyecae eee ‘aa -" 
established with Western. Western Lubaloy | ? 
Open-point Expanding bullets and Lubaloy 
Boat-tail bullets are the last word in modern 
big-game ammunition. 
If you have a .410-gauge shotgun you'll say 
there's nothing like Super-X .410-gauge shells, 
once you've tried them! The long-range 
Super-X load and Western Xpert shells are 
preferred by shooters everywhere. 


Free! 


This e booklet by Col. 


A Triangle 





The words forming this puzzle read the same 
up and down as across. 
1. Harsh sounds. 


2. Unnoticed. 3. En- 


Townsend Whelen. en. Gripping rapped. 4. Slender ropes. 5. Crude metals. 
stories of Bear, Caribou and 6. A color. 7. A degree bestowed on clergy- 


Mountain Goat hunting, and 


amasunition dope. Send for it! men. 8. In sounds.—A. WooL. 








Central Acrostic 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters, 
reading downward, will spell the name of a 
famous general who served in the War of 
1812, and in Mexico in 1847. He was born in 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
654 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, IIL 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


June, 1786. 
ReEapInc Across: 1. The post at the foot 
of a stairway. 2. Iniquity. 3. Confectionery. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 4. Easily offended. 


Refuses to proceed. 


5. Test. 6. Haste. 7. 
8. The nickname of a 





strenuous President. 9. A Maine bay. 1o. 
A small face, as cut in a diamond. 11. A 
mark of sovereign power. 12. To furnish | 
food. 13. A band-leader’s staff.—RupoLp# | 





WInsToNn. 
Diamond 
1. In youth. 2. Acommon verb. 3. Rash. 
4. An inclosure. 5. In youth—Harry H. 
KELLEY. 


Hidden Indians 
(Prize Puzzle) 

The name of an Indian tribe is concealed 
in each sentence. 

1. Be careful lest you cut Esther’s finger. 

2. Oho! Ma has found a place to hide the | 
cooky-jar. | 

3. Ohio was the seventeenth State to join 
the Union. 
4- Johnny, if you eat green apples, you 
wy reap aches before the day is done. 
5. We have ducks with black feet and white | 
feathers. 

6. That arrowhead is the same one Ida saw | 
at the museum. 

The attic reeks with smoke since et 

Pt ea fire was started. 

8. The monstrous haw needed only to be 
cut off. 

g. You know, Nemo, hawks are seldom | 
seen here. 

10. There were systematic rows of flowers | 
in the great garden. 

11. Go and see them and answer all their | 
questions. | 

12. If she is the teacher, O keep me at home! | 
—GusTAVE A. Domitz, Jr. 








A “‘Sporting’’ King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 





















































CCR He HERBST 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the Ling s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of nine 
sports may be spelled out. The path from one 
name to another is continuous.—BERNARD 
SUTHERLAND. 


Answers to May Puzzles 


LirERARY Acrostic — Across: Eagle, 
gypsy, onion, world, known, plead, reach, 
snare, thief, pilot, oaken, point, legal, while, 
short. From 1 to 75, Longfellow, “Hiawatha,” 
Whittier, London, Cooper, Tennyson, Poe, 
Kipling, Shakespeare, Gray, Dell. 

Cross Worp Entcma. Boy Scout. 

VEGETABLE LETTER. Carrot, beets, peach, 
cherry, turnip, radish, cantelope, lettuce, pear. 

Dovuste BEHEADINGS AND DovusLeE Cur- 


TAILINGS. North America. 1. De-not-es. 
2. Fl-owe-rs. 3. Ar-ray-ed. 4. An-the-ms. 
5. Ad-her-ed. 6. Al-arm-ed. 7. Al-man-ac. 
8. Gr-eat-er. 9. Ar-ran-ge. 10. Th-ink-er. 


11. In-cub-us. 12. Dr-ago-ns. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. Meal, also, soon, once, 
cere, rest, star, Argo, goat, atom, omen, 
Enid, idle, leer, Eric, icon, onto, toad, Adam, 
ambo, boat, atop, opal, alto, tome. 

LETTER AppiTions. Lafayette. 

CONNECTED SQUARES: I. Matin, atone, 
tones, inert, nests. II. Obese, baron, erode, 
Sodom, enemy. III. Shape, halos, alert, 
Porte, ester. IV. Terse, exalt, rajah, slave, 
Ethel. V. Rants, arose, Nolan, tsars, sense. 
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SHARPSHOOTER 


'...1n the war 


against germs 





. Here’s a chance to shine in first aid 


work — a chance to win honorable 
| mention in the fight against infection 
and blood ( teeag eg) ea your- 
| self with these first aid cartri ges — 
use one of them every time you or 
| your buddy suffers a cut or bruises. In 
_ each cartridge you'll find: 





1 An antiseptic bullet to 
kill germs. 


2 A shell of Band-Aid 
to keep the wound 
safe from other germs. 


This is how easy it is to use these cartridges: 


‘ Just brush the hurt with the 
antiseptic (2% Mercuro- 
chrome). That cleanses the 
wound perfectly. Then . 


Cover the hurt with Band- 
Aid—gauze and adhesive 
tape in one. It goes on 
quickly — and stays on! 
Neat—and never gets in 
the way. And it keeps the 
wound safe from in- 
fection! 

Here’s the cartridge box that carries these 
first aid cartridges: 






Z5C 


This handy kit slips easily into your pocket. 
So light you’d never know you were carry- 
ing it. Always ready for instant use. And 
it contains four complete cartridges! 

Add this kit to your equipment—do your 
part in the fight on germs! Scouts every- 
where use it and praise it. Ask your drug- 
gist to show it to you! It costs only 25c. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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|Silent Scot, Cekgen ai 
| Adventurer 
: (Continued from page 21) | 


= 


“Of course, the Pasky man may only be 
hiding here,” Lewis said, his brows drawn 
together thoughtfully. ‘But we’d better take 
no chances. You boys get down to the bats, 
and I'll send six of the other men on after you 
as soon as they can slip away without making 
‘| trouble here.” 

“T will go with you,” Wewoca said, “be- 
cause, if the Indians outside try to stop you, 
this agreeable dog named Wolf will stop the 
Indians.” He took the lead. There were 
angry exclamations and scowls on all sides, 
but not a hand was put out to hinder them. 

“Do ye remember that Pasky man’s name?” 


Lachl ked Andy. ‘Was he th lled 
Do you dream of berng | \asnsn’st tot “Wes be the one cal 


“Ay. The one closest to Pasky.” 




















Wolf, snarling and snapping at the bare 
amo legs which whisked out of his path with lively 
a motions, pulled on Wewoca’s fat but muscular 
arm and led the way at a brisk trot through 
« the village. Once outside the gleam of fires, 
the boys were in darkness. It was black night 
nN Ine Cr along the river trail and on the broad bank 
e where, at some distance, hoofs pawed rest- 
; , lessly. The boats were hidden in darkness. 
D° you thrill at the thought of build- | Beyond them, here and there, a star flickered 
ing bridges over raging torrents? | 0” the ebony flow of the water. sea 
' You’ll need health to battle Nature oiler pr Preece the horses 90: ‘restieus? 


that way. And unless your teeth are “Someone struck a light on the small pirogue 
good, your health can’t be. just now,” Wewoca said to him in Creek. 


Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
* GUTTURAL shout tore through the dark, 
years from now if you take the —— A followed by a babble of Indian voices and 
care of them. You should do these two | the trampling of horses’ feet. 

things: Visit your dentist at least twice “That was Blue Arrow!” Lachlan cried and 
: dashed forward. Andy and Wewoca pelted 
after him. They heard loud words in Liberté’s 
voice and then the pattering sound of Indians 
running swiftly to meet them. They sensed 
treachery, though there was no way for them 
to know that the Frenchman had represented 
them as enemies of the Indians and of their 
guests, Lewis and Clark, who were planning to 
steal the horses and the boats. The other man, 
Johnson, had told the Indians to kill these men. 
The Indians were doubtful about killing 
Andy and his party but they meant to seize 
and hold them. The boys could see the two 
white men and the horses on the high ground 
of the bank and a figure, which they thought 
was Blue Arrow, pressed against the body of 
one horse. 

As they got ready to dodge the rushing 
Indians they saw Johnson mount that horse 
and heard another cry from Blue Arrow. They 
would fire only as a last resort; because if they 
killed an Indian they knew that his tribesmen 
would probably massacre the whole expedition 
in revenge for what would seem to them a 
villainous betrayal of hospitality. Liberté 
and Johnson had been very crafty in creating 
this situation among Indians whose language 




















The “Conqueror”! 


Gathered around the camp fire after a long day’s tramp, 
the boys listen with interest to the stories of me Scout 
Master or Leader. They are comfortable, rested and foot- 
easy on their long hike they have worn the 
Firestone “Conqueror”. 

Having in mind the rough and rugged service which 
boys always give to shoes in and around the camps, the 





a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream twice a day. the boys could neither speak nor understand! “Conqueror” has been designed to give them the maxi- 
Dentists will tell you that the one But they had reckoned without the agree- Note the desien of he UMD of comfort and service. 

important thing a good dentifrice should | able Wolf and without Wewoca, who, cowardly mote led ene Safety, as well as comfort and service, are found in 

do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. a prec ra felt as wr be an ing @ sure hose, mini this shoe. The jet black, molded type outsole, is con- 

Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. lewehian wate” New shouting: S, hedkion - ae — a sive tipple SPE Th dg He yes dar owe ar th 

That Colgate’s does just this is proved! | dodge past and reach the horses where Blue “Conqueror” parr 40. Se eta ot 7 of ws sia 


by the fact that thousands of people: | Arrow was in trouble, he charged straight at the 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, Indians. He hissed softly, with the note that 


J, 

twenty years ago, today have teeth that er flew eden sand upan iw: chee 08 
are sound and good-looking. Wolf took the foremost savage by the knee 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill'in | and threw him, raced across his prostrate body 
and mail the coupon and leaped, snarling, for the chest of the next 
olceaal -~(o man. His glistening fangs just grazed the 

clow for a generous flesh as the Indian, in trying to whirl aside, 
trial tube, free. lost his balance and crashed in a heap on top 
of the first one. Undoubtedly, Wolf was 
frontier bred. He had learned to fight Indians 
who were attacking a fort and leaping over 
the barricades. For instead of stopping to 
worry the fallen, he went on after the men who 
were on their feet and coming with a rush. 
The Indians of this peaceful hamlet had never 
seen an animal like this agreeable dog! They 
became panic-stricken. They shrieked of 


their work and play around the camp as also on the hike: 

For endurance and speed, with lots of “pep” left at 
the close of day, wear the “Conqueror”. Purchase a pait 
from your nearest dealer. Made in all sizes for Men, 
Boys, Youths and Little Boys. 
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OFFICIAL First AID Krt 


Boy ScoOuTS of AMERICA 


Saver & Biack 





























«Make this dandy First Aid Kit 


one of your summer pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident—a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then.you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid in a jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete,costsonly 75 centsat your druggist’sor from 


the Supply Department, 


Bauer & Black 


Chicago 


Boy Scouts of America. 


New York - Toronto 


©B. & B., 1927 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 





Pitch Octis 9an- 


Shoes 


Pitching Shoes—a real game for 
real boys—fun, exercise, skill. 
But be sure you buy Octigan Shoes 
—made of drop forged steel—abso- 
lutely unbreakable—perfectly bal- 
anced—official size and shape. 
Heavily enameled in red and blue 
with stakes of the same colors. 
Packed in a strong painted box with 
hinged lid. A free official rule book 
with every set, too. 


Octigan Shoes 


are made in two sizes: the Junior size, 
especially for boys; the Official size, for 
men, or tournament pitching. 

Ask for Octigan Shoes in any hardware, 
department or sporting goods store. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write direct to 


OCTIGAN FORGE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
2424 te 2506 

Lowe Ave., 

CHICAGO 



















Band Master R. E. McGeary, ist Bat- 
talion, New York City, after aoeine all 
American and foreign made’ bugles, 
wrote Scout Headquarters that the 
King Official Revs Scout Bugle was “‘far 
=e id the best instrument of those 


Send for free literature, pr: 
ete.,on we 1 and Bier famous Ken King 


THE H. N. WaITR ( co. 
5220-01 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Keen as a 
shaped and tem- 


pered for outdoor 
service — modeled 
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need for cutting 
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and see for yourself much more fun 
every hike, itt 





| crouching and crav'ling, they saw that all the 


other horses were fastened by leading ropes 
to the saddles of the two which they had 
ridden. And in a moment they realized what 
had happened to Blue Arrow. He had been 
seized, his hands and feet had been tied, and 
he had been bound to one of the saddles by a 
rope just long enough to drag him at the heels 
of Johnson’s mount, to be kicked and crushed 
to death by the hoofs of the other horses! 

Johnson sprang to the saddle, fired in the 
direction of Andy and Lachlan, and flung 
Blue Arrow down. Liberté turned in his 
saddle and fired. His bullet whizzed by 
Wewoca’s cheek; but Wewoca did not care. 
He. rushed, panting, and paid out the rope to 
his dog. Wolf hurtled in a great leap, upward, 
just as somewhere in his youth he had hurled 
himself up through the air at a mounted enemy. 
His jaws closed on Johnson’s shoulder while 
the men was still in a bending position from 
throwing Blue Arrow. Wewoca rushed up 
and slashed the rope which bound Blue Arrow, 
rolled him out of the way of the horses, and 
freed his hands and feet. 


“Do not shoot!” he cried to Lachlan. ‘You 
may kill my dog named Wolf!” 
“Tuleko on boat. I go.” Blue Arrow 


gasped to Andy, who was creeping towards 
them. He dashed towards the river. 

During those brief moments a fierce battle 
had been going on between Johnson and Wolf. 
Unable to shake off the dog, which had sunk 
its teeth in his shoulder and was bending him 
double by its weight, Johnson gripped the 
saddle tight with one hand and his knees, 
knowing that his end would be swift if the 
dog succeeded in unhorsing him. He drew his 
knife with his other hand and tried for his 
enemy’s throat. 

Wolf knew the weapons of men. He had 
been taught as a puppy to stop knives and 
tomahawks without getting hurt. At the first 
gleam of steel, he let go Johnson’s shoulder 
and, tumbling’ across his knees,. fastened on 
his wrist. Johnson’s knife fell to the earth. 
He tried furiously to get a choking hold on 
Wolf’s throat but his fingers were weakened 
from the fiery pangs of his lacerated shoulder. 
The horse was plunging and turning, dragging 
the other frightened animals with it. The 
pounding hoofs in the darkness just ahead 
told that Liberté had taken flight. 

Johnson’s horse responded by leaping for- 
ward and then stretching into a racing pace 
on the trail of its comrades. This was a new 
situation for Wolf. He had never been taught 
to ride! He loosed Johnson’s arm and slid to 
the ground, rolled over once, but was unhurt 
by the impact. He got up, shook himself, and 
trotted back to Wewoca. Andy’s and Lach- 
lan’s shots went wild through the darkness. 
The thieves had got away successfully with 
the horses. 

The boys did not halt to lament or to ‘dis- 
cuss matters. They reloaded and ran for the 
boats. 

“IT saw a light,” Wewoca panted. “It 
moves, but not like a man carrying a candle.” 

“It’s the boat that’s movin’!” Andy 
shouted. He was in a fever of anxiety about 
Tuleko. What if the Runner had been stunned 
by a blow and cast into the river? 

They gained the white pirogue as it was 
being pushed out on the stream by three 
Indians using the poles as Liberté had directed 
them when he sent them with Roade. They 
had assisted the treacherous guard in trans- 
ferring a stock of powder and bullets from the 
batteau and were now helping him to make 
off with it. A mile or so down river there 
was a long sandpit on which the floating pirogue 
would almost certainly ground. Liberté and 
Johnson would wait there for Roade. They 
would load the ammunition on the horses, 
abandon the boat, and hunt their. way back to 
a country they knew and which held no 
terrors for them. 

Here again the Indians, obeying Liberté, 
would have stopped the boys; but Wolf 
daunted them. Lachlan was wondering what 
had happened to Blue Arrow when his young 
Creek brother called to him. Having seen the 
Indians in time, Blue Arrow had avoided them, 
and unseen by them, had boarded the batteau 
and had slipped silently from the batteau to 
the red pirogue, on his way to the white boat. 
He called now in Creek to Lachlan that 
Tuleko was tied on the red pirogue but unin- 
jured. If the Indians had received orders to 
kill the Runner they had failed to carry them 
out. 

Roade’s position now was hopeless. Biue 
Arrow, knife in hand, was coming towards 
him over the rim of the bow. The dog and 
Wewoca were slushing through the shallow 
water, while Wewoca let out the rope to give 
Wolf a fair chance to make the leap. Andy 
and Lachlan were immediately behind them. 
He knew what the penalty would be if he 
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BIG-BANG 








SAFETY PISTOL 


A Real Pistol . * pote 


but safe — m. 
black gun-metal—comes in leather holster. 
No. 6P—Price $2.00—S8 inches 





ARMY TANK 
Fired like any. BIG-BANG with 
the edded feature that Tank can also 
be fired h § stepping on the ignitor. 
No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 








NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition 
in ne turret. 
No. 9B—Price $2.00—9 inches 








HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This Model has four red wheels and 

is mounted on a strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $3.00—14 inches 










Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in three sizes only. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F —Price $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 inches 
No. 8F—Price $2.25-—length 11 inches 





TRA SUPPLIES 
no tonmnattiony per te $. 4 
Sox Plug (ignitor) per card. 


A BIG-BANG is operated with a both by 
children and grown-ups. Open the breech—fill the 
charging measure from the ammunition case—slam the 
breech shut—push the plunger—it’soff witha“BANG 

BIG-BANG in military +. vy, and cele- 
brating has the Glamor, the and the Boom 
which appeal so strongly to ev: . 4, 

SAFE NOISE FOR SALE 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 

order or check or pay the Postman fora “ BIG- 

BANG” with a He 4g of Bangsite (ammu- 

— which will sent to you prepaid in 

8S. A. together with complete directions. 


GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not entire- 
ly satisfactory, return it at once and your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


The Conestoga Corporation 


Bethlehem, Pa. 





























trated athletic and wrestling 
stostat cover cost of wrap- 
age. 























FOR ALL BOYS 


The suit 
that champions 


wear777 


CHAMPION swimmers of all 
nations wear and recommend the 
Jantzen! Ernst Vierkotter and 
Georges Michel, who finished first 
and second in the $50,000 Lake 
Ontario swim, heartily endorse 
Jantzen swimming suits. So does 
**Bill’’ Bachrach, veteran coach 
of the Illinois Athletic Club and 
trainer of Johnnie Weismuller, 
Norman Ross and scores of other 
famous swimmers. 


You, too, can wear the suit preferred by 
champions. You can have the same per- 
manent elasticity . . . tightly-knitted wool 
by the Jantzen-stitch process... that 
makes your Jantzen fit you as perfectly, as 
comfortably a year from today ... the 
suit which gives as you grow! 

Jantzen makes every model in your size! 
There’s the Jantzen **Speed-Suit,’’ knit in 
special racing-weight fabric... button- 
less . . . low neck and armholes with arm 
straps part of the suit . . . short trunks and 
skirt! Or the new Jantzen *‘Twosome"’ with 
flashy striped upper, belt, loops and blue 
trunks all in one. Yet it looks like a two- 
piece suit! [1's keen! 

But see the new models for yourself at 
your local store. Ask your merchant for 
red diving girl sticker or send us 4c for two. 
Illustrated style folder sent free upon re- 

uest. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
egon. Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 
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directly, to the actor. 


were captured; seventy-five lashes and dis- 
missal. He was a strong swimmer, and he 
preferred to trust himself to the river. 


He | 


dropped over the side and struck out down | 
stream. The boys were too busy mooring the | 


white pirogue again to bother about a de- 
feated and fleeing traitor; but they mourned 
loudly about the horses. They would hunt 
on foot hereafter.. And what would Lewis and 
Clark say to them? Only Wewoca was com- 
pletely happy. His dog had distinguished him- 
self and, therefore, his master as well. 

“Tell Lewee and Clakkee all the intelligen’ 
actions of this agreeable dog named Wolf,” he 
besought Lachlan earnestly, as he fed bones to 
his pet until the pet was gorged and the sweet 
savor of deer marrow could no longer tempt 
him. 

But when the captains and the other men 


| reached the boats their minds were too occu- 


pied with questions about the Indians to give 
attention to the canine hero of the evening. 
The poison instilled by Liberté and Johnson 
had worked to make the chief and warriors 
thoroughly suspicious of this expedition. 
Their faces and gestures were hostile. A large 
number congregated on the bank with their 
weapons in their hands. 

“We'll have trouble with them 
houette of feathers against the silvering sky. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July 
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The Big Adventure 
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surroundings, thee is always this bare possi- 
bility. Youth is generally a pretty harsh judge 
of everything except itself. This suspicion 
deepened into certainty one evening as a friend 
took me to a performance of a French play in 
which a celebrated French beauty took the 
leading réle. The performance, which seemed 
to take an audience of perfectly intelligent 
people by storm, left me cold and unrespon- 
sive. This raving beauty seemed more raving 
than beautiful, and I saw nothing in her to 
justify her reputation. 

“Have. you ever thought,” my friend asked 
me, when the show was over, “of trying to 
view people and things here in Paris through 
French eyes, of trying to get into their mood 
and adjusting yourself to them instead of ex- 
pecting them to change themselves to suit 
you? ” 2 ' 

This thought was something of a jolt, but I 
had it coming to me. Could it be the unwelcome 
truth that the shortcomings for which I had 
been blaming the world dwelt in myself? Had 
my disappointing surroundings simply reflected 
an emptiness within? In other words was I 
like a man with defective eyesight who blamed 
what he saw rather than his distorted vision 
because things didn’t look right? The answer 
to these questions was, I had to admit, an em- 
phatic affirmative. Apparently I had traveled 
thousands of miles in search of high adventure, 
only to find that adventure is not a matter of 
geography at all, but lies where the seeing eye 
can find it. I had traveled to New York, 
crossed the Atlantic, peered into the fogs’ of 
London, searched the wonders of Paris, and 
what I had been looking for all this time, with- 
out knowing it, was—myself. 

Having come to this strange ending of my 
great quest for adventure, I promptly shipped 
as a sailor on a passenger steamer for New 
York, for I wanted to get home as quickly as 
possible. The voyage was far pleasanter than 
the one over, not altogether because I found 
human beings more interesting companions 
than cows, but because I had a new slant on 
life and I was eager to try it out. My adven- 
ture had not yielded the fine treasure I had ex- 
pected, but it had at least left me with a little 
better sense of how I stood in relation to life. 
Thus far my attitude had been that of an eager 
spectator challenging the world to start per- 
forming without realizing that I was expected 
to play some part in this performance. I had 
expected wonders from my surroundings and 
very little from myself. I decided to reverse 
this: to cast a more lenient eye outward and a 
more critical eye within; to measure myself to 
meet these surroundings instead of expecting 
them to adjust themselves to fit me. For it 
had dawned upon me that what I needed was 
not a bigger and better environment but a 
finer perception with which to view it. 

Seen from this new angle, New York showed 
me a more friendly and inviting countenance, 
and I knew that adventure lurked in every part 
of it. Since I had decided upon the stage as a 
career, I tried to perfect myself in every 
capacity that would be of value, however in- 
I concerned myself not 


before | 


morning,” Lewis said, looking up at the sil- | 
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What Happens in the 


(Central ( )ffice 


CX An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TELEPHONE lines run to a central office. 
A central office is a building containing 
switchboards, by which any two lines 
can be connected with each other. There 
are more than 6000 central offices in the 
United States in the Bell Telephone 
System. 


Lifting your receiver off the hook 
lights a lamp, or displays some other 
signal, in the central office switchboard. 
This tells the operator that you wish to 
makea call. The operator who answers 
your call has 17 pairs of cords before her 
on the switchboard. She plugs one of 
these cords into the switchboard where 
your line ends, and with the other cord 
of the pair she connects you with the 
line of the person you are calling. It is 
often necessary for the operator to route 
your call through one or more operators 
in order to reach the line you are calling. 
Each one of the pairs of cords on the 
operator’s switchboard is known as a 
cord circuit. Each one of these circuits 
contains various pieces of telephone ap- 
paratus that make it possible for the 
operator to complete your call. 

If you have a dial telephone your line 
ends in mechanical devices instead of 
in the usual switchboard. In that case 
you can make certain classes of calls 
without the aid of the telephone opera- 
tor. There are Bell telephone operators 
busy at work all over the country, each 
of them helping to complete her share 
of the 54 million calls made daily over 
the wires of the Bell System. 





























Your canoe will make 
a speedy sailer 
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gracefully takes up her course in a new direction. 

sport canoe sailing. With especially 
designed ‘equipment, you can handle your canoe 
like a small-sized racing yacht. You can ride close 
into the wind, tack or go about. Quickly attached 
to any = , 

New illustrated catalog gives prices and com- 
lete information. It a shows our complete 
fine of canoes and boats, including qc 
canoes, baby buzz hydroplanes, etc. rite for 
free copy today. Orp Town Canoe Co., 
Middle Street, Old Town, 


‘Old Town ‘Canoes’ 


ee 





If I ever went 


hiking 


I’p TAKE a good flashlight 
with me. Ready to explore 
caves, light the way home after 
dark, and to help out in a hun- 
dred other ways. I’d make it 
part of my hiking-kit and I 
wouldn’t set out without it. 

I’d see, too, that it was 
always ready with bright, 
white light to say ‘‘Follow me.”’ 
In other words, I’d get only 
Eveready Batteries—nothing 
else but! They’re power-full— 
packed with pep and power 
that puts daylight at your 
finger-tips. 

Every good hiker has the 
flashlight habit. Don’t you be 
caught in the dark without a 
handy gloom-chaser. 
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THE Lima Corb 


Cord tire 





for Long Wear-they oute 


wear leather every time. Cords ON 
END receive wear ACROSS the grain 








OUGH twisted cord-tire cords 
fused ON END by a special 
patented process in live, resilient 
rubber make GRO-CORD Soles 
different from any other soles 
you ever saw. 


* s 

Firm Footing-cro. 
CORD Soles don’t slip. Scouts know 
what that means in climbing, hiking, 
working, or playing. 


for Comfort-—cro-corp 


Soles are a proven product—flexible, 
waterproof, and thoroughly insulated 
against heat and cold. They’re easy 





it. None genuine with- 
ORD” stamped on the sole. 


Look for the trade mark. 


SOLE & HEEL Co. - Lime, Okie 
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Shake Pins with 
“Babe Ruth 


NEW pictures on and off the diamond, of Babe 
Ruth, Paul Waner, Lou Gehrig, Goose Goslin, 
Rogers Hornsby and other majorleague stars fill 
the book wehavejustprepared—the 1928 edition 
of “Famous Sluggers.” The pictures are so real 
and the players seem so near that you feel like 
“shaking hands” withthemall. Clipthe coupon 
below and send for your FREE copy today. 


Most great diamond records are made 
with LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 


“Babe’’ Ruth’s 60 home runs; Paul Waner’s six 
hits in one game; Ty Cobb's streak of batting 
safely in 2 Lconsecutive games—arerecords made 
with Louisville Sluggers. Nine out of ten major 
leaguers use this bat. Thereis no better evidence 
of its dependability. You can buy our genuine 
autograph models from your dealer and have the 
same bats these famous sluggers use. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO.., Incorporated, 
uisville, Kentucky, 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Dept. L-4, L’ville, Ky. 
Send FREE copy of your new baseball book. 











Name ——— Model Yacht Company, Todd School for 
Address Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 

: : | trated booklet onthis,thegreatest of all hobbies. 
City & State | 


Great Fun 


Model 
AIRPLANES 
The “Spirit of St. Louis” model 


Ready to fly $5.00 
Made to scale—22” high lift wings, metal propeller, 
powerful two bearing motor, shock absorber landing 

ear. 


gear. 
Shipped ready to fly—guaranteed. 
value—extra construction. 


Exceptional 
strong L a 
aviation with these actual flying models, 


bout 


w . + 5. . 
foe tat EE 
THE CLINTON TOY CO., Dept. No. 3, North Haven, Conn. 

















Here’s Sport! 








beautiful 
Model 
Yacht 





Of course you have built “toy 
boats” before, but not until the in- 
troduction of the Tosebo system 
could you build a real Model Yacht— 
one that you can actually sail. And 
over a ten-mile course if you wish. 

All the fascinating science of sailing is quickly 
mastered by the owner of a Tosebo yacht. e 
is skipper of a marvelously speedy craft which 
can duplicate every point in sailing that is 
possible with a large boat. 

Build Yours Now 

The complete semi-finished outfit (everything 
except the paint) sells for $6.00. Patterns, 
plans, blue prints and instructions for $1.00. 

Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
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with making any more extravagant demands 
upon life, but with fulfilling the demands that 
life made upon me. And it was astonishing to 
find how warmly my surroundings responded 
to this overture on my part and leaped up to my 
expectations. With the discovery or develop- 
ment of each new faculty in myself, with the 
acquisition of each new interest, the world 
became a brighter, better and more adventur- 
ous place to live in. For I was no longer a 
critical and exacting outsider, demanding en- 
tertainment, but a contributor, realizing that 
the mutual adjustment between me and my 
surroundings required that I have something 
to offer. When they failed to give satisfaction, 
I learned to seek the reason within. 

This may not sound like a very rollicking 
adventure, but life holds nothing more inter- 
esting or important than this first sharp clash 
with the world and our final adjustment to the 
conditions it prescribes. You can change 
your surroundings, if they fail to suit you. But 
you can’t do it by running away from them, 
for they have a mysterious way of tagging 
around after you. Norcan you doit by turning 


|a hostile or defiant eye upon them. You can 


do it only by looking first within and equipping 
yourself to meet them. Then, when you 
approach them properly, you will find them 
friendly and eager allies ready to serve you in 
any reasonable demand you may make of 
thera. 





Young Spears 





(Continued from page 11) 




















“Mount them,”’ Duma said, and we jumped 
on their broad backs, and the bulls did not 
buck, but stood still licking their muzzles. 

“Now to guide them, your steeds, you 
pound them on whichever shoulder you want 
them to turn to with your knees,” the monitor 
instructed us. 

“Ready! Now thud on their ribs with your 
heels. Go!” he commanded. Our pink heels 
drummed on the oxens’ chests, and the bulls 
got into motion, and as Duma called out the 
turns, we beat our knees on the bulls’ chests, 
and in triangle, and circles with many a 
collision that nearly threw the riders, the large 
oxen dumbly, half-way ran to the beating on 


| their bodies. 
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the World 









OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for 
— pleasure use with as of 20 to 26 miles an 

our. Built strong and durable and absolutely safe. 


“~— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


$48.00 
and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 







With or without Engine. For I.akes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 


—_—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-———— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





209 Ann St. ( Sede bp ) 109 Elm St. 
wisconsin = \2*ther Place NEW YORK 











It was four days later after hours of trotting, | 
rearing and bucking into one another that any | 


kind of oxenship showed in our riding, and the 
cattle drove very well to our riding. That was 
to Duma’s satisfaction, we dismounted, and 
followed our monitor to a hut. Haunching 
down by the fireless fireplace, he motioned us 
around him, and smoothed the cold ashes over 
with a stick, and then marking different lines on 
it with circles for villages, and forks for trees, 
the lines being pathways. Placing a finger on 
a circle he told us that was a village, and fol- 
lowing another line, said it was a path to that 
village, and resting his finger at the end to 
another circle, he said that was the town we 
were in now, and then ordered us to go out and 
mount our steeds, and go to the first Kraal 


FOR THE SCOUT’S WORKSHOP 






F. f M. Cop. 
.8.PAT. Or, tug Saw and7 
4 ace ce blades sent 
postpaid for 
$1.00 
«* 





The F. P. M. Coping Saw, cuts wood, metal, and 
bakelite at any angle, “THE SAW FOR EVERY 
USE.” Especially adaptable for use in model boat, 
aeroplane, and radio building. 

See your dealer, or write direct to: 


F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Circular sent on request 


Chicago, Ill. 











he had pointed out, and bring back a com- | 


pany of fifteen other boys to our home village. 

Shaking with excitement, we ran out of the 
hut, and sprang on our bulls, and galloped 
away, reaching the other village just after 
high noon, where we were met by a bold-eyed 
boy who saluted us quickly, and told us that 
his company was ready. 
boys rode out on skinny-looking [steers that 
could run, and kept our four oxen hard put to 
it to keep up with them. All of the other 
riders were good oxmen as they galloped up 
and down hill at the same neck-breaking pace 
that put Ramm and us, his companions, to 
shame. In a slight rise that we ran into a 
terrible smell came to our noses, the bulls 
slipped and bucked as we ran through the 
valley. Some would not go. Several boys 
were thrown head first over their bull’s horns, 
and a lively time was enjoyed while they 


chased their steeds down, and at last by the |* 


help of the others who headed them off, and 
stopped the animals, the riders mounted their 
oxen, and the troop thundered to the village 
and came to a quick halt by the gate where 
Duma was waiting for us. 

In the red sunset, he ran a swift, keen look 
over the band, and nodded to the big-eyed boy, 
and then spoke to us four. 

‘“What did you see?” he asked. 

We looked blank; we had been too excited 
at the mission that we had been sent on, and 
aside from that our riding was not the best. 
Noting our vacant faces, the monitor shook his 
head, and ordered that we return to the other 
village that night, and take notice of every- 
thing we passed on our way there and back. 


The troop of fifteen | 

















a real camera for 
you...and 4 rolls 
of film (32 PICTURES) 


22... onry.. %Z2 


Become a member of the Expo Camera 
Club. Monthly competition open to mem- 
bers only. Cash prizes. Your pictures may 
win $25.00. Act Now!!! Mail a check, bill 
or money order with coupon for camera, 
film and membership information. 





Gennert Expo Camera Corp. 
South Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Enclosed find $2 for which please send me postpaid, 








one Expo camera, four rolls of film and information 
regarding the Expo Camera Club. 

Name.... 

Address 
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‘Oh, Baby / 
Look at’ Biff Taylor's 
IVER JOHNSON” 


He’s picked a winner again 


OMEHOW or other “Biff” Taylor 
knows what’s what beforetherest of 
the crowd. He sets the pace. 

Now it’s his Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
Some of the fellows did think of getting 
bicycles. But “Biff” looked into the 
matter thoroughly. He sent for cata- 
logs, and studied them. Then he went 
down to the store and looked at an 
Iver Johnson. The dealer demon- 
strated how easily the wheels spin be- 
cause of two-point ball bearings, with 
cups and cones turned from solid bars 
of special steel, heat treated, and two- 
piece crank set. Then the fellow told 
him about the high carbon seamless 
steel tubing the Iver Johnson frame 
and forks are made from. “Biff’’ found 
out that vital parts are drop forged for 


added strength. : 

And finally that the beautiful flashing finish 
is due to five coats of special Iver Johnson 
enamel baked on, then hand rubbed; and 
nickel plating done over copper. __ q 

The way for you to get this bicycle is to 
see the Jver Johnson agent in. your town at 
once. Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, 
Maroon, Green or Black with DUCO white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 


Catalog shows, in actual colors, the Iver 
Johnson models for boys and girls as well as 
for adults. Also Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for the little ones. Write for FREE Catalog 
“B” at once. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 


Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 


San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 
JUNIORCYCLES VELOCIPEDES 
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| with the hungry beasts awaking to their 


| a question. “Could we have some firebrands?”’ 





We were frightened, for it was night, and 
very soon the jungle would be in an uproar 


evening meal. I gulped, and then stammered 


Duma was pleased, and said yes, and gave us 
the torches, which we lighted, and with the 
snickers from the other fifteen boys we had 
brought back we rode out of the Kraal into the 
night, and rushed down the trails under the 
flickering light of our flashing torches. The 
grass, the trees all looked alike as giants under 
the brands of the light. The oxen snorted and 
shied at a breaking of a twig. Lions roared 
in the deep darkness, whilst elephants trumpeted 
with loud blasts from their trunks, and shook 
the night as they crashed through the forest 
on their way for their evening drink. 

With teeth chattering, and quaking on our 
bulls, we four boys manfully tried to carry out 
our orders, and took note of tree mounds and 
hillocks, with fear-rolling eyes. I in the rear 
smothered a frightened cry. that made my 
friends look back to see a lot of many-colored, 
hungry eyes of leopards, jackal, hyena, and 
lion, all following the flicker of firebrands. 
A sudden wind blew over from behind, and the 
cattle caught the smell of wild beasts, and with 
snorting bellows, leaped down the trail, moo- 
ing all the while, until with a thundering of 
hoofs they crashed into the gate-posts of the 
other Kraal. Flinging the riders head first 
in all directions, the noise brought out the 
warriors of the village on the run fully armed, 
to be relieved when four dust-covered boys 
stutteringly explained the noise, and the cause 
of the runaway, and why we were there. It 
was decided there and then that we should 
start our return at dawn, and we stayed there 
all night in safety. And at sun-up, we mounted 
our oxen once again, and rode our way back 
to the home village. Duma was waiting for us. 
“What did you see?” he asked us again. And 
Ramm told him. “We saw the big tree of 
worship, and in the valley of smells, saw the 
cause of this terrible smell; there are many 
dead cows, lions, and beasts of the jungle, but 
no signs of an elephant’s bones,” he said. 

“What is it that kills these things in the 
valley of the dead?” the monitor asked with 
eyes upon Ramm. 

“Why, it is an oily marsh and both sides 
of the trail are soft, and oily like honey syrup, | 
and bubbles in the sun,” Ramm explained. 

“Good; now you, Upina, how far does this | 
syrup-like mud stretch, and why are there no | 
dead elephant’s bones?”? Duma asked the boy. | 

“Why, it stretches about half a day’s march | 
on foot each side, I would say; as for dead ele- | 
phants we know that when one of the herd is 
ready to die it makes for the elephants’ grave- 
yard up Ntshonya (Abyssinia) if it is not caught. 
I would say it is too heavy to float because of 
its tusks,” Upina said. 

“Good, very good, and keen,” the young 
man said. 

“Why didn’t you return last night?” he) 
cracked out suddenly. ‘‘We_ should have 
been eaten by the lions that followed us,” we 
chorused in reply. And Duma smiled, and 
then turned to Ramm. “You will take the 
whole band of boys to Nenba, where here is a 
Big Hunt to be made by the King. It is five 
days fast walking across the open veldt. If you 
keep the sun to your back every day, yeu | 
cannot miss the Hunting Kraal. You go on 
foot—away with you,” the monitor said, and 
turned on his heel. 

Ramm’s eyes bulged—at one stroke he was 
that much-envied person, Umkakala, a leader 
with a patrol of his own, numbering eighteén 
boys; he stuck out his chest, and strutted up 
and down the yard, whi e we three, his com- 
panions, hung on his shoulders, and wheedled 
him to make one of us second in command. 

He chose Upina, with me as third, and then 
lining up the boys from the other Kraal, he 
eyed them up and down coldly and then with a 
big stick in his hand, he walked behind the line, 
and hit each one over the head with the 
knobbed kerrie just to show he was boss. For 
now we were tenderfeet no longer, but were 
second class. That ceremony over, he gave 
the order to march, and the patrol went out | 
of the gate with their shadows before them as a | 
compass into the plain, and into a far country. | 

And when we should reach the King and the 
hunting field, we would be allowed to carry | 
large knives if we drove up the deer they were 
to hunt in the proper way, which would mean 
that we were nearly first-class scouts. 
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For safety in Exercise 





© B, &B., 1928 


wear a PAL 


Do as the champions do—wear a 
PAL. Nature has left vital nerve 
centers and delicate cords un- 
guarded. They need protection. 
All physical culture authorities 
... directors, coaches, physicians 
... agree that there is danger in 
any exercise, no matter how mild 
... without the protection of an 
athletic supporter. 


Play safe. Even trained, hardened 
athletes wear PAL for the easiest 
“work-outs.” And if you’re still grow- 
ing or out of training you need it 
much more than they do. Wear PAL 
for baseball, tennis, swimming, all 
track and field meets and basketball. 
Most schools insist upon it as a part 
of the regular equipment. PAL is 
light, cool, porous, washable and 
flexible. Gives firm support through- 
out any game. At all drug stores, one 
dollar. Price slightly higher in Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 











Can a Farmer Play Baseball? 


read 


_The Potato Picker 


in the July Issue 





Order your plane right now! 


Veg ay, yw! 


club for 


Bomber 


LED IN 
Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. This plane can be put together 
ready to fly by any boy in less than two minutes—positively! 
the postman delivers your plane, you can send it into the air diving and dipping, 
zooming, banking, then soaring to greater heights. Every boy will envy you. 


alore for all. 


Boys is $1 per year. 
will send you the Red 


The Red 
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THRILLING BOY'S MAGAZINE 


THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS has 50 pages or more every month crammed 
with stories of aviation, sport, ranch life. high adventure on land and sea, 
mystery and daring. 
Great serial stories, in- 
teresting articles, jokes 
and humor. International 
correspondence club, 
stam: are and 
THE OP N ROAD PI- 
ON EERS—nationwide 


Contests 
Greatest 
story ever. writ- 


boys. 


ten—breathless reading! 


Regularsubscription price 
to The n 


Road for 
We 


Combat Plane 


and a subscription for a 
whole year—12 fat issues 











—both for $1. Send the 
coupon now. 
THIS IS A 
GREAT OFFER 
_ 


"FREE. 


propeller model that flies amazingly. And 
you can have it freel Boys everywhere are 
flying model planes. 
get yours. This sensational plane will fly 
600 feet easily, often further. 
“. Of special fibre, two powerful rubber motors, 
two cleverly fashioned propellers. Not a 
glider—a real model plane. 


Bomber 


Positively a sensational offer. Here's the 
Red Bomber Combat Model Plane, a twin 


Now is the time to 


Wings made 


TWO MINUTES 


Two minutes after 


for 


Both Only $f 
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Open Road for Boys Magazine 
248 Boylston Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Friend: 













By all means I will grab this offer. Enclosed is 
$1. Please rush methe Bomber Combat Model 
Hane. Enter my name to receive a year’s su 
scription—12 Open Road for Boys 


TOUR SE COP ciccicscrcaccccsccececcossenbes 


SAPP CP Prorre creer tory “ 
You’ll Get a Pleasant Surprise! 
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” New Model del * 


Pocket Bin 











The 
Westclox 
watch 


$150 


ERE’S full value 
in a good-look- 
ing watch! 

The makers of Big 
Ben built it. The 
name Westclox on the 
dial stands for sturdy 
construction, long life 
and excellent time- 
keeping. 

Millions of boys 
and men all over the 
world rely on Pocket 
Ben with confidence. 
So can you. 

It’s an ideal watch 
for your vacation. 








Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COM PANY 


La Salle, Illinois 





New Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable, Fits any car, 
Quickly attached on dash 











‘ The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


OUBTLESS Boys’ Lire readers have been 
interested in the news of the terrible 
earthquake which destroyed the Greek city 
of Corinth, but, perhaps, they did not realize 
that Scouts were at work there. Many of the 
leaders of the Near East Relief went immedi- 
ately to Corinth and took with them Boy 
Scouts from the Near East Relief orphanages 
to help in rescue and relief work in the de- 
stroyed city. 


Honorary Head of German Sea 
Scouts Talks 


By Scout Bud Testa 
Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles 


OUNT FELIX VON LUCKNER, the 
“‘sea devil” of the World War, the then 
mysterious ravager who sank $25,000,000 
worth of ships of his 
enemies and yet never 
sacrificed a human life, 
is making an American 
seaboard tour on his 
“good-will” boat, the 
Vaterland. He has just 
| been to Los Angeles, and 
| I was twice sent out by 
| motor-boat to interview 
| him. 
To mysurprise I found 
| that he is honorary presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts | 
of Germany, and that his } 
“good-will” ship was | 
purchased with money } 
raised by German chil- 
dren, most of them Boy 
Scouts. The trepidation 
with which I clambered 
aboard the Vaterland was 
dispersed by astonish- 
ment when, in recogni- 
tion of my uniform, the 
count greeted me with a 
scout salute! 

Here was the scourge 
of the sea—and smiling. 
‘Hello, Scout! Come in 
my quarters and tell me 
why you honor me with this visit,” 
his big friendly voice. 

Here was a man of an intriguing career, one 
who at the age of thirteen years ran away to 
sea, had been a bar-boy in Hoboken, had 
“bummed” his way all over the United States, 
was a champion prizefighter in Queensland, a 
kangaroo hunter in Australia, had been aboard 
sinking vessels numerous times, and once been 
saved because an albatross tried to drag him 
ashore for food, and who at the age of twenty- 
one had attracted the personal attention of his 
ruler, the Kaiser, through the lives he had 
saved, and was persuaded into the Royal 
German Navy as an officer. 

He sat and talked to me for an hour, and I 
was spellbound. He took me for a personal 
tour of the great vessel and he so heartily in- 
vited my return that I went a second time to 
hear of his remarkable adventures. 

Many stories have been written of his war 
adventures; and many of them untrue. From 
his own lips I learned how he had fitted out an 
old sailing vessel, disguised as a Norwegian 
lumber boat, and how he successfully ran the 
great British and American blockade; how this 
poor old ship limping the seas sank twenty- 
three great vessels, and the ruses by which it 
escaped during many times it was boarded. 

The crew was composed of German linguists. 
In the part of a Norwegian ship the crew, of 
course, talked only that language. There was 
even a man disguised as a woman who acted 
the part of “wife” of the count when they were 
stopped. The “wife” was a big-footed sailor, 

an it was necessary for him to remain seated 
ares boarding parties came, with a rug around 
“her” feet, under pretext of being ill. 

Before any vessel was destroyed every pro- 
vision was made for the safety of passengers. 
No one was so much as injured. At one time 
there were sixteen captains of destroyed vessels 
aboard, and they formed a captains’ club. Ad- 
mittedl they were reluctant to be put ashore 
at the first possible port. 

But of all the strange stories I heard from him 
on my two visits the most thrilling was that of 
the shipwreck of the Seeadler, or Sea Eagle, the 
boat in which he made most of his captures. 
Let me quote him as near as I can: 

“We had arrived at the island of Mopelia 
for fresh water and fruits and after two days 
were about ready for departure. Looking sea- 
ward I saw a great ‘bulge’ in the ocean and as 





boomed 





it came nearer realized it was a tidal wave! 





Count Felix Von Luckner 


‘**Frantically we tried to start the motors, 
and in our hour of need they failed us. An im- 
mense mountain of water, forty feet high, 
descended upon us. We were flung, crashing, 
on a coral reef. Masts and rigging went over 
like matchsticks. And almost as quickly the 
waters receded, leaving us high and dry. Our 
ship was a total wreck. 

“Dismally we looked at the crushed boat. 
Here we were on a deserted island, far from 
human habitation. We were downcast in real- 
ization of our predicament. We salvaged 
what we could, made ourselves comfortable, and 
for weeks studied our s:tuation. 

“We had one good life-boat left. This we 
could outfit and take six men on a foolhardy 
attempt to capture some other ship. Carefully 
we outfitted with guns, ammunition, grenades 
and foods and myself and five others set out 
on a desperate venture. 
Our boat was probably 
the smallest auxiliary in 
the war! 

“We decided to try 
the Cook Island, eight 
hundred miles away 
over trackless waters. If 
we failed then we would 
continue to the Fiji 
Islands, another thou- 
sand miles. Rather a 
strenuous adventure in 
a frail 

“We were continually 
} wet with spray. It was 
impossible to make cof- 
W fee and even a tepid bean 
soup was a luxury. Our 
bedding was so wringing 
wet that we could not 
use it. Cold and damp 
at night and broiling by 
day, the boat always 
tossed and rocked by the 
high seas. 

“We reached the 
Cook group at last, 
stopping at Atiu, where 
we represented our- 
selves as Americans of 
Dutch descent who had made a wager we could 
travel from Honolulu and back in an open boat. 
We sought credentials of our arrival, though 
we had nothing to show in return. We were 
treated with great distrust. The people of the 
tropical islands had a bitter war feeling. But we 

id manage to get provisions and shoved off. 

“At Aitutaki, where we arrived soaking from 
miserable tropical showers and through storms 
that kept all of us bailing continuously, we 
posed as Norwegians. We warded off distrust 
until we encountered an Englishman and we 
decided to leave at once. The natives had 
become menacing. We would have been in 
jeopardy if we had not taken our suspicious 
Englishman along as guide. 

‘‘And then we encountered an English boat, 
a good substantial boat of the very sort we 
wanted. And while the officers and crew and 
our guide were trying to determine just what 
we really might be, we captured the whole 
lot of them, put them ashore, added the guns 
from our life-boat, and were on our way back 
to Mopelia to rescue our companions!” 

Of scouts and scouting he talked freely and 
long, as did the lovable countess. 

“Tell the Boy Scouts of America,” he said, 
“to keep themselves and their bodies fit. If 
your country needs you, just remember the 
motto of the sea: ‘Don’t jump overboard; stay 
with your ship!’ I think, however, that the Boy 
Scouts may ultimately be the great universal 
organization that will bring world peace.” 


A French Impression of the Scout 
Jamboree at Stockholm 


A MOST enchanting camp site in the very 
heart “of this archipelago of Stockholm 
which gives the Swedish capital an incompara- 
ble setting of water, rocks and fir-trees”’; a well 
organized camp, and a jolly welcome—a real 
scouts’ welcome, and 4,000 scouts of fifteen 
different countries living in complete harmony; 
learning to understand one another. . . . 

From this vision we must take a lesson; 
we who have lived those blessed hours must 
commune with ourselves and see what we 
have gained from our experience, and share it 
with those about us. 

The Brotherhood of Scouts, the League of 
Nations, have we heard enough of it! It is 
easy to talk about it, but not so easy to live 
it, but we have lived it. Ever since the first 
camp-fire we have felt that our common in- 
heritance is immense, and that the barriers 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The Great Liberty 
Document 


D® you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
‘vonage get their history second 
ani 


And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing o' 
the houses our ancestors lived b—ahe 
documents they wrote. 

P be is > —— - ~ 
lependence, for example 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
— they would have a more gen- 
ard for the foundations and 
ideals their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
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INQUIRY By my 
197 Clarendon 5t., 
Please send me FREE = cane of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
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Glinders 


and that means the 


Greatest Outboard 
Ever Built/ 


S a fine eight cylinder car ’way 
I ahead of any good four? Boy! 
You tell ’em! 


Does a marvelously engineered four- 
cylinder outboard motor out-speed, 
out-perform and just naturally beat 
the ordinary type forty ways — ? 
Exactly — and even more so! 


So that’s why we say you havea 
brand new experience coming — 
the first time you ride with this 
new four-cylinder Super Elto 
Quad. No thrill just like it — no 
performance to compare with it. 





The way it drives a sporty runabout with a 
full cargo of passengers would earn a cheer | 
from Gar Wood himself. 


On a racing hull its average, unpressed 
speed instantly surges past last year’s high- 
est records. It starts with a 2-inch snap of 
the flywheel. It reverses and maneuvers, 
like no motor you’ve ever seen. It’s vibra- 
tionless — and that means utterly no vi- 
bration at any speed! It has dual ignition 
and carburetion. 


If you—or your Dad—plan on getting a 
high-powered outboard — don’t fail to 
send for the catalog! 


In the Super Elto Catalog is also de- 
scribed the snappy, scrappy middle- 
weight Speedster and the famous 
Service Twin. Don’t choose any mo- 
tor until you have seen this catalog. 
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i 
ELTO 
OUTBOARD 
MOTOR CO. 
(4 Ole Evinrude, 
: er S hg — St. 
ept.58, iwaukee 
Yer Gentlemen: Please send me 
4 your free catalog. 
PE iatendietinies 


of nationdlity are being levelled. We realized | 
it in all the great united manifestations, and | 
especially at the camp-fire, presided over by 
Baden-Powell, where a Scout of every na- 
tionality came forward to say in his own 
language: “‘Be Prepared and remember that 
you are a Scout.” 

This brotherhood is the daily and individual 
relation with Scouts of all nations. A French 
Scout helps another to carry his kit into camp 
and when the job is done he asks: “What 
country do you come from?” “Germany.” 
They shake hands with the left hand. 

A young Austrian, on July 14, brought a 
bouquet to the French camp with the good 
wishes of the Austrian delegation. 

A German Scouter said at the French banquet, 
“T bring to the French delegation the good 
wishes of the German delegation in this gather- 
ing, and I want to express the desire that “our 
two countries will henceforth live in good-will.” 
(From the Jamboree Magazine.) 








The Reprobate 
Swab-Head 4 


(Concluded from page 22) 











herd of elk had approached the hulk of the dead 
grizzly where the carcass loomed like a scraggly 
mound, the bull pawing the ground in a kind of 
bravado. Already coming up wind, Katydid saw 
two coyotes following the scent of the tragedy. 

The youth drew erect, looking for a hint of 
what to do. He saw that the bank of the 
draw overhung. He bundled up the dead man, 
wrapped in a square of the grizzly’s hide, and 
then caved the slope down on the bottom, where 
the beast had been digging roots. Old Swab- 
Head would have been prod of his grave! 

Seven miles or so down the spring-run Katy- 
did found the log and stone cabin the renegades 
had built. They had crystals of “natural salt” 
which they pulverized on a flat stone to season 
their meat. They had dried a bushel or two of 
berries in thesun. They had some good beaver, 
with which to trade for powder and lead. 

A little while after the youth arrived, a hail 
greeted him. Walton had seen him come to 
the cabin, and now followed him in. 

“‘Careless—running on this cabin—We’d 
better watch around!” the Old Timer said. 
““They’d not like visitors, an outfit like them. 
What? Swab-Head’s? And he’s dead—Hand 
to hand, eh? He’d like that!” 
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T WAS inevitable that sooner or later I 
should come in contact with one of the best 
magazines—in my opinion—ever written for 
boys. Boys’ Lire has done more than anything 
else to help me obtain my rank of Eagle Scout. 
I came across it for the first time in our 
Executive’s Office while I was a tenderfoot. 
Attracted by the picture on the front page 
I got permission to take it home. I was de- 
lighted with the magazine and_ so interesting 
were the stories and articles that I burned 
“‘midnight oil’ reading it from cover to cover. 
It was near my birthday and a few gentle hints 
were sufficient to secure for me Boys’ Lire for 
twelve months. 

Believe me, I sure did appreciate it. With 
the help of Dan Beard’s Scouting Section and 
his interesting articles added to the other inter- 
esting and helpful Scoutcraft in each edition 
of Boys’ Lire I advanced from Tenderfoot 
Scout to First Class and then to Eagle Scout. 

I am always springing ‘‘Think and Grin” 
jokes on my pals and I greatly enjoy matching 
wits with “Puzzlecraft,” too. Many enjoy- 
able evening have I spent reading the bully 
stories that appear in the magazine. 
as Boys’ Lire is, each edition finds it growing 
better in every way. Of course, after the first 
year I was so pleased with it that I have gotten 
it regularly ever since then, which was two and 
a half years ago. The quality and the quan- 
tity is so excellent that it is worth any boy’s 
while to subscribe for this magazine. 





IN THE February issue of BOYS’ LIFE a 
prize offer for cover suggestions was made. 
Of all those received, the best cover design and 
criticism of a cover was made by Eagle Scout 
J. J. Deiss, who is therefore the winner of the 
first prize of $25. The winner of the second 
ize was Lone Scout John L. Bues, who wins 
15. Azio Martinelli wins the third prize of 
10. The cover designs submitted 
Scout Robert William Willson and by 





Eagle 
arleton 





Gibson were also accepted. 
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Add to the joy 
of the open road— 


this pleasure-giving 
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Says “e Famous 


I KY “Little Sousa 


“Just Like a Game of Ball” 
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This boy is famous and travels all over the world, 
His real name is Raymond S. Baird, but he was 
called ‘‘Little Sousa” by John Philip Sousa, the 
great Bandmaster, because he is such a wonder on 
the Buescher Saxophone. 3 

“Little Sousa” says any boy or girl can learn to 
play the Buescher Saxophone in a short time, if you 
go about it the same as you would a game of base- 
ball or tag. 


True Tone Saxophone 


With this wonderful instrument, you can do as 
well as hundreds of other boys, who have quickly 
learned to play a Buescher Saxophone. Most boys 
just “pick it up” in a short time. Get started right 
soon—and surprise the other fellows. 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These Features 


Patented Snap-On Pads — the greatest improve- 
ment for beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more 
cementing. Found only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key — always 
positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy — every tone always full, 
clear and true. on 

Hands never moved from one playing position. 

Easier to play because of many exclusive im- 
provements. 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies finger- 
ing of rapid passages. 

FREE—Saxophone Book (ons to oo oe ot all 
Buescher Models and many i fessi | players. Also 
contains fitst lesson chart. Sent free. (460) 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

2541 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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Make the 
Harmonica YOUR 
“Musical Pal” 


ILLIONS of boys and girls have found the 
harmonica a most delightful ‘‘pal’’ for 
their hours of leisure—and have dis- 

covered that it greatly increases their popu- 
larity among their friends. 


It is so easy to play this instrument that in a 
short time anyone can render correctly not only 
the beloved melodies of school and camp, but also 
the latest popular songs fresh from Broadway. 


Unless you can play the harmonica, you are 
just not “‘keeping up with the times."" Today is 
the day to get started! In a short time you will 
play as well as the next ‘‘fellow.” 


Send now for the free instruction book offered 
below. You will be amazed and delighted at 
the ease with which you can master the simple 
fundamentals and the quickness with which you 
will be ready to play favorite selections. 


If you have already acquired the ‘‘knack”’ of 
laying, carry your accomplishment further by 
earning to perform on the famous ‘Chro- 

monica."" This is the only harmonica which 
includes the half-tones, and thus enables you to 
play any and every selection in any scale. 

* *+ ¢ * * 


Ask your teacher, club leader or Scoutmaster 
to help you start a harmonica band. Tell them 
to write us for our 
special brochure giv- 
ing full directions for 
this work. This is 
sent only,to adults in 
authority. 





Grand Prize Awarded 
HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 
At Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, 1926 


FREE. 


book, fully illus- 
trated. Use the cou- 
pon to ask for it. 


M. HOHNER Inc., 
114 E. 16 St., Dept. 509-E, New York 








M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16 St., Dept. 509-F, New York 
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make recommendations, so that the best 
possible representative of the Scout Move- 
ment may be chosen. It is expected that 


at a conference between the Chief Scout 
Executive, Commander Byrd and others 
interested the requirements for candi- 


dates will be decided on, and that shortly 
thereafter those requirements will be trans- 
mitted to the local field. Those interested 
should keep in touch with local Scout head- 
quarters who will be supplied with information 
on both expeditions at the earliest possible 
date. 


The International Jamboree 


T HAS been decided that the next Inter- 

national Jamboree will be held at Arrowe 
Park, Birkenhead, near Liverpool, England. 
It is a large private ~ 
park and it is expected 
that many thousands of 
boys from all over the 
world will camp on its 
grounds. Those inter- 
ested in securing a 
place on the American 
delegation should watch 
for the announcement 
of requirements, which 
will be published as soon 
as they have been defi- 
nitely decided on. 


Silver Buffalo Awards 


O THE Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery, who may 
have been one of the 
many thousands of 
Scouts, whose exemplifi- 
cation of the ideals of 
service and loyalty to 
our country involved 
the supreme sacrifice. 
He symbolizes that 
multitude of American 
young men who, true to 
the traditions of our 
country, through their 
valor and patriotism, 
make possible a democ- 
racy and insure the maintenance of vital 
principles, of righteousness and justice, by 
their loyalty and devotion in service for their 
country in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, aviator, world- 
hero, ambassador of American good-will to 
Europe and Latin America.. His courage and 
achievements have captured the imagination of 
the boyhood of the country; his modesty, poise 
and qualities of sterling character, his exem- 

lification of the Scout Motto, “‘Be Prepared,” 

ave set them a standard of worthy conduct; 
his devotion to the cause of aviation has 
challenged them to an ideal of service. The 
inspiration of his whole record is outstanding 
to-day in its service to boy life. 

Major W. de Bonstetten, President of the 
Swiss Federation of Boy Scouts, outdoorsman 
and promoter of the world brotherhood of 
Scouting. Through his unceasing efforts he 
made possible the development of the Inter- 
national Scout Chalet at Kandersteg, the 
international home of Scouting. This Club 
offers Scouts from every country facilities for 
camping together and enjoying the vigorous 
outdoor activities on which the Scout Pro- 
gram is based, thus developing and strength- 
ening the ties of the world friendship and 
brotherhood. His services to the brotherhood 
of Scouts and the cause of world peace have 
been of notable value. : 

Arthur N. Cotton, social worker, and one of 
the leaders of boys’ work for the country. For 
more than thirty years he has devoted himself 
to the service of boyhood. In the early days 
of the Boy Scouts of America he was instru- 
mental in organizing the Buffalo Council. He 
was for a period of many years the efficient 
boys’ work secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the city of Buffalo. In 
this capacity he showed ingenuity in method 
in working with boys and great breadth in his 
point of view as related to other boys’ work 
agencies, later being appointed to direct the 
Boys’ Division of the International Committee. 
He was a promoter of what is known as the 
High Y Club, an organization that has spread 
to hundreds of high schools in North America 
and which has proved a great moral force in 
the life of high-school youth. His work as 





Senior Secretary of the Sub-Division on work 
with Boys, of the National Council of the 





Eagle Scout H. Loren Adams with the 

500,000th copy of the revised ‘“ Handbook 

for Boys,” which he presented to President 
Coolidge 


Young Men’s Christian Association, is known 
from ocean to ocean, and from Canada to 
the Gulf. 

Clarence H. Howard, business executive, 
philanthropist, Member of the National 
Executive Board of the Boys Scouts of America 
and President of the St. Louis Council. He 
originated the St. Louis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which has become a national or- 
ganization, and has rendered valuable service 
to young men by preparing them for business 
and civic work. His business enterprises are 
unique because of his methods of application 
of the Golden Rule. His interests include a 
wide scope of activities in behalf of the youth 
of his city. He has cooperated with the courts 
and other organizations in work for delinquent 
boys. He accepted the Presidency of the St. 
Louis Council when 
circumstances were dis- 
couraging, and by his or- 
ganization ability, and 
unlimited energy and 
enthusiasm, he helped to 
cevelop the Scout Move- 
ment on a wide scale for 
the boyhood of the com- 
munity. 

Charles D. Velie, 
business executive, phil- 
anthropist, for eighteen 
years an outstanding 
leader in Scouting in the 
Northwest, and a mem- 
ber of Region Ten 
Executive Committee 
for a period of years. 
Since the organization of 
the Movement he has 
actively promoted the 
work of the Minneapolis 
Council, helping them 
develop their splendid 
camp facilities, and giv- 
ing unstintingly of him- 
self in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of that 
organization. He has 
realized keenly the need 
of the farm boy for the 
Scout Program, and 
through the Velie Foundation, he has been a 
leader in the development of Scouting in rural 
areas, and through personal influence has 
interested others in the consideration of a 
similar effort. His activity is making possible 
effective methods in promoting the Scout 
Program for boys on the farm. 

William H. Cowles, business executive 
and owner of the Spokesman-Review, a lead- 
ing newspaper of the Northwest. He came 
into Scouting in April, 1916. He is the first 
and only Chairman of the Regional Committee 
of Region Eleven, which comprises the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Western 
Montana. He is a pioneer in Scouting in 
that Region. He was one of the organizers 
of the Spokane Council, has continued in 
active service on their Exécutive Board, and 
has presented to the Scouts of Spokane their 
large camp site. As a firm believer in the 
desirability of college and vocational training, 
he has personally hel many young men of 
the community to secure the benefits of higher 
education. 


If You Are Going Abroad 


‘THE Netherlands Boy Scout Association 

has arranged to provide accommodations 
for scouts visiting Amsterdam during the 
Olympic Games this summer. 

The Boy Scout Association of France has 
issued an invitation to a limited number of 
foreign scouts to join them at a National 
encampment near Paris, August 12 to 19. 

American Boy Scouts going abroad and wish- 
ing to take advantage of these or any other invi- 
tations from foreign associations are requested 
to make arrangements through the National 
Office, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


The local Troop of Scouts in Bronte, Texas, 
consists of twenty-eight archers, who are all 
experts. The archery team has the backing of 
the entire city. John R. McDonald, Jr., is 
the best archer among the twenty-eight. Ina 
recent contest he hit the bull’s eye five times 
in succession. 

* * * 

Boy Scouts of Northampton, Mass., co- 
operated with the police in the search for 
Frances St. John Smith, who disappeared from 
Smith College recently. 
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WeShipOn Approval ANY, 
Select the bicycle you \ 
prefer from the 44 : 
styles, colors, and sizes. \ . 
We will ship it subject to \\ : 


your approval and trial. 
Direct From Factory. 


00 No extravagant selling 
Savesi0% 0s25¥ expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger — Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. ’ 


4 $450 Guaranteed.Lamps,wh 
Tires Each eQuipment. cn som 


Mead cycieco., dept. 16, Chicage 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
stuttering. *‘It’s Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how i 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11156 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., i is. 











CAMP NOMAD “T+,,cxgs, came 
for ys"’ 

Motor bus camp tour of 1500 miles thro the 
Catskill Mts.,down the Hudson, through historic New 
—. and the White Moun 5 ven weeks of 
varied camp life full of interest. Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Age limits 12 to 18. 

For booklet, write CAMP NOMAD, Chautauqua, N. Y. 














U. 8. POST OFFICE— 
BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 
Statement of the own ip, management, circulation, 
ete., uired Dy. the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE Ye monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for May ist, 1928. State of New York, County 
of New York. Bef in and for the 


worn 
law, deposes and says that he is the acti usiness 
manager of THE BOYS’ LIFE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption 
req by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. 


the p . ™m 
business managers are: Publisher, Ly! Scouts of 
America (Inc.), 2 Park Ave., New York City; Editors, 
‘ames E. West, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel Carter Beard. 
Park Ave., New York City; ym be None; 
Business Manager, None; Acting 4 
Paul W. Willson. 2. That the owners are 
Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 8, 
1910, under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
“institutions of .* Federal charter 
Cc June 15, 1916. There are no 








q present officers are: 

Boneraty President, Hon. Calvin Coolidge, LL as 
D.C. fogs A ice-President, Hon. William H. 

. Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, 
Colin H. saeaqeens Wash 

Vice-President, Daniel Carter 

Honorary Vice-President, Hon. Wil ‘ 

eles, Cal.; President, Walter W. Head, Omaha, 

Neb.; Vice-President, Mortimer L. 
N. Y.; Vice- Milton A. Me , Detroit, 

Mich.; Vice-President, John Hoyt, New York, 

N. Y.; Vice-President, Bolton Smith, Memphis, 

Vice-President, Chas. C. Moore, San Fran Cal.; 
National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter , 

N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New York 

Scout Executive, James E. West, Ww 

q the known bondholders, 


Sherman 
, Tenn.; 





the ion for whom su 

act! is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
con statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 


appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a copay other than that of a 
it has no reason to — 

0 ion 


Acting Business Manager. Sworn to and sub- 
before me this 22nd oe of March, 1928. 
Harold R. Hayes, {Notary Public, Queens County, 
Clerk's No. 1059, Register No. 9022A. My commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1929. 
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would have myself. Still, I 
sayin’ I seen him go.” 

The official’s jaw sagged. ‘You said he 
left this morning,” he stated threateningly. 

“So he did. At least he must * have.’ 
Stillson’s tone was silky. ‘He was here for | 
breakfast, an’ when we come in from work 
around sundown he wasn’t—neither was the 
gray thoroughbred. Even a dumbell can put 
two an’ two together.” 

Jaw thrust forward, eyes narrowed, Joddar< 







es ee AAs 
‘he Code for 
Happy Steps... 


Your code of honor will stack up against any in the 





Build and Fiy a 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 


world, but it’s a lot easier to ‘be always ready” if 
‘“Spir i t of St. Louis’’ regarded the tall, lean cow-man for a moment your feet are happy in Excelsior Official Scout Shoes. 
without speaking. The seal is on the lining—that’s your code. Your out- 





‘This IDEAL Now ay et fis Mone. fit is not complete without official shoes. Tell Dad 





Model Aleplanes plane lea perfect cop nize, of “T ain’t so sure,” he said at length in a curi- | 
25c per Set the ‘‘Spirit of St. wie" in which ¥ ’ : and Mother t Excel RS ill 
i Lindt : ss “T 4 you wan xcelsiors. our parents wi 

‘Toit North? le yet ny Dei ht bey ean build = Pare el EF eae Soy yo at buy them ee they at ae must a _— ae 
t 3 the 1 Ss » 2 4 | average and sell at a reasonable price or they wou t 

uRTISSINAD. 2 Bip! Outfit contai: eryth' eeded: ae ; . 

VILLAND B iplane all parts, ’ fitings nae. materiale and I’m gonna take a look around this joint an’ | be part of your Scout equipment. 

Bisrlote . Taube oF tions, plans and’ diegrams. The i s to stop me there’ll be trouble Some good shoe dealer in your town sells them. If 
— model f wonderful; has many fea- if you fellahs try P >| you don’t know him, write us. We'll tell you who 


planes 


Mono ” 
Cecil Peoli Racer 


lemme tell you. 
Stillson’s blue eyes widened innocently. 
‘Stop you?”’ he repeated in surprise. “‘Why, | 


teed to fly. Comp a _ 
Construction Outfit $7.50 
(West of Denver, Colp., and in 


he is and send you an “Indian Sign Language”’ book- 
let that you will be proud to have. 


Ask for your 












rine ARPANE fe yey og idn’t think of it for a minute.” D | 
Ask Your aonn or Order Direct we wouldn’t think of it for a minute.” During | 
New 64-Page Book of Model Airplanes the altercation Pete had quietly edged away | THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY i: free copy 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


Department C, Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. 


from Joddard and moved toward the door. | 
“You mustn’t mind our buttin’ in about Ter- | 
rell, Swart. It was only knowing he hadn’t the | 
least idea about Tex that made me interfere. 


ee ge rinciples of flying; contains 

free tions for building gliders 
ond x and full i tien ut 
complete 
model builders. Sent 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 





The Offctal Boy 
Scout Outing 
Play Shoe 





















24 West 1th Steet, New York City Go right ahead an’ look around; the house is ety oe The Offictat 
: yours. Only first, would you mind tellin’ us po imam of Boy Scout 












Service 


what it’s all about? What’s Laranger been up 
Shoe 


to to bring you rarin’ out here with a warrant? 
What’s he done?” 

For a moment the sheriff hesitated. 
he smiled sourly. 





Ozford 


‘*LI-CRAFT”’ 


ARLES TACKLE 





Then 


ECONOMY “‘He’s done a-plenty to send him up for 
t iS ti ted haticall Last 
en years,” he stated emphatically. ‘‘Las 

QUALITY night he broke into Nate Biddle’s office an’ 

SERVICE cleaned out the safe complete. Got away with 


some wad o’ Jake, too, believe me!” 

A sharp surprise and incredulity rippled the 
impassive faces of the cow-men. ‘Terrell 
caught his breath and, flushing angrily, glared 
at Joddard. 

“T don’t believe it!” he exclaimed impul- 
sively. ‘Tex wouldn’t take a penny that 
wasn’t his.” 

“Live an’ learn, boy,” retorted Joddard. 
‘What you believe ain’t interestin’ me, he done 
it this time sure enough, an’ he didn’t even do 
it careful. Went an’ dropped a paper with 
his name all over it which Biddle found by the 
safe when he opened up this morning. Reckon 
he was in such-a hurry to pocket the long green 
he got careless.” 

Pete still regarded him incredulously, but 
before he could frame a retort Rowdy Stillson 
sniffed. 

“A paper!” he repeated. ‘“‘T can’t see that’s 
much evidence. He keeps all his important 
papers in Biddle’s safe, as I happen to know. 
If one was on the floor it must have been drug 
out by the thief while he was gettin’ the kale.” 

“Yeah?” drawled Joddard with irritating 
superiority. ‘‘How come, then, all the rest 
of ’em was sealed up in an envelope in the back 
of the safe with a list written on the front? 
Biddle swore he never seen this one before. 
It was the deed Syd Spero gave him for the 
Diamond Square land.” 

A momentary sharp pang shot through 
Terrell. He remembered that deed perfectly 
and knew that Tex had kept it about him until 
the boundaries of the recent addition to his 
property had been laid out on the ground. 

‘* All the same you can’t jug a man on flimsy 
evidence like that,’ declared Stillson with 
a tartness which made Pete guess that he, too, 
had been a little nonplussed. “That deed 
could easy have been planted there. Biddle 
may be wrong; he ain’t infallible by no means 
for all he acts like he thought so. There’s 
a whole lot more necessary before you can 
brand a man like Tex Laranger as a thief.” 

“‘There is a whole lot more,” retorted Jod- 
dard testily. ‘There ain’t no call for me to 
waste time like this, but just to shut you u 
once an’ for all I'll shoot you the dope which 
is known to about everybody in Tulasco by 


Finest Materials 
Complete Supplies 


ORIGINATORS OF 
KNOCK-DOWN SETS 
OF FINE ARROWS 


Illustrated Folder Giv- 
ing Two Useful Lessons 
on Making Arrows and 
Bow Strings, Sent on 
Request 








The Li-Craft Archer 


LONG ISLAND SPORT-CRAFT PRODUCTS 
88-02 136th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 


















Powco 
Leke-Proof + 


Hikers’ = 


Tent .. 


we 5 by 7. For 
B y 


oy Scouts 
Hikers or Tour- 
ists who wish a dry pees to sleep. Easily set up 
between trees without poles. ight, compact. 
Best Grade Powco Forest-Green Tent material. 
Marquisette-screened rear window and door. 
Sewed-in r cloth. Double-stitched. Sleeps 
three. Two jointed poles, if desired, each. 


Discount 10% to Recognized 
Scouts and Scout Organizations 
Shi; Bas subject to your approval 
livery Charges Prepaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for tent and awning CATALOG 


| | POWERS & CO. MANUFACTURERS 


1018 FILBERT ST., PHILA seemmmmemmmes! 


ATTENTION!!! SCOUTS!!! 


Make Useful “Things from 
LEATHER 


CALFSKINS: For Tooling, Linings and Thongs. 
SHEEPSKINS: For Bill Folds and Novelties. 
STEERHIDES: For Belts and Holsters. 


Write for Prices: 


475 











Record Smashing 
LOCKWOOD 


Motor for Your Boat 


Here is a wonderful New Light Twin 
Motor for your boat that develops 
more power for its size than the famous 
airplane engines that have thrilled the world by 
their Trans-Atlantic flights. You can imagine the 
speed it gives. Nothing like it has ever been known 
before in a Class A Outboard Motor. On November 
14th, 1927, in official test under direction of the American 
Power Boat Association, it set a new World’s record in Class 
A, and also broke all previous World’s records for Class B 


Motors with a speed of 27.163 miles per hour. Certainly, @ 
for its weight, it is the— * 


Fastest of All Light Motors ..’ we 
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“‘Safe-cracker,” interrupted Joddard with 








Lockwood. 

Write for Free Folders of 
Lockwood’s Three The, 
Motors for 1928 — Th 
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S. I. REED & CO. now. Laranger was in town Saturday an’ Safest—Too Roe a 
208 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. drew out most of the cash Biddle was keepin’ You want a Motor that “sets the pace forthe  @ Po 
for him. He couldn’t have helped seein’ the prow! Setoes Fat vou want over poe a er 
rest which was kept in the same drawer. He —found only on Lockwood Motors. It Pi &: 
was in town again last night an’——” “takes hold of the Motor when you let  # ¥; ro 
“Wait a minute,” broke in Blondy Jessup. | 7 o¢,. of fie Moto aod. capaiing of the a 
“How about that safe? Tex is a cow-man, not | wood boat. It’s a priceless improvement SX 4 
a safe-cracker. You can’t make me be-| Ace —a built-in part of every a 
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Foundations of Success— 
Neat, Well-shined Shoes 


Parents of old made their children shine 


remember the daily shine habit is one 
you should get—whether parent or 
teacher presses you or not. 


Neat looking shoes help to make the 
good impression you must give—to win! 
Spend that little 2 minutes every day— 
use one of those good home polishes, 


leave it to you—but 
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Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, registration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and roc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all about working with leather the Graton 
& Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 




















FREE CATALOG 
fishing and motor camping 











gow 80 tense af Geatuiears clothing, fet; bed: 
for the fisherman and motor camper. 24 pages 


with photos. 
L. L. BEAN 


119 Main St., Freeport, Maine 

















AEROPLANES 


AVIATION ENTHUSIASTS! oe our short but com- 
plete course mA Aver P. Includ: 


to figure speed & & etc. 
flying. Complete, postpaid, only 25c coin. 
DIX ENGINEERING, Dept. F, Box 302, Allentown, Pa, 


AVIATION F R E E 


Information 

spare jipe, te quality te, U hen abet at entb 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Dept. 180-A, 3601 Michigan 

















“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 


Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 


BOYS! “Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
smooth-running as a birch canoe—strong as 
an Indian buck! We guarantee to give you 
FOUR new wheels for any single one of these 
new, big, FULL BALLOON wheels that 
comes apart in actual service. The new 
concealed SPRING action construction 
means many more hours of tireless skating 
than the old fashioned age-hardening rubber 
cushions. The strongest skate made! Ask 
your dealer—or write! 

Chieftain, regular, $2.25 pair. 

Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 pair. 

Junior h. odel, $1.75 pair. 
Add 10c to above pr'ces and order direct if- your 
dealer can’t supply you. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL: CO. 
Kokomo Indiana 
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You could 
pretty near cut open the back with a pair o’ tin 


useless contraption I ever seen. 


snips for all it looked so solid. I’m wastin’ 
time, though. Laranger was in town last night, 
wasn’t he?” 

Stillson hesitated, a momentary wrinkle 
grooving his smooth forehead. 

““He might have been,” he admitted slowly. 
“‘He went over to the Hashknife to see Joe 
Ramsey.” 

Once more that unpleasant tingle quivered 
through Terrell. Joe Ramsey was the father 
of his &hum, Tod, who had spoken casually 
during their recent outing of his parent’s trip 
to the southern part of the state on business 
matters. 

“Ha!” snorted the sheriff. ‘Ramsey ain’t 
been home since Friday afternoon. That’s 
why the case was delayed. He’s the only 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


deputy in Tulasco, so they hadda send for me 
clean to Lambertville. What’s more, I chased 
Hank out to the Hashknife an’ found Laranger 
hadn’t been there a-tall. What time last 
night did he get home?” he concluded, his eyes 
narrowing. 

Again Stillson hesitated briefly. 

“T couldn’t say,” he admitted slowly at 
length. ‘We hit thé hay about nine-thirty. 
It might of been any time after that.” 

“Like I thought,” said Joddard in a tone 
of satisfaction. ‘‘Any time before daybreak. 
Plenty of time for him to do the trick an’ get 
away with it. Nobody to see him come or 
go, an’ but for that dropped deed he’d have 
fooled everybody. As it is—no alibi at all. 
Even the best of ’em mostly makes some slip. 
Well, I'll take a look around.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 











| Eddie’s Legs 
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one run behind the mighty Hamilton—all our 
scoring done on what you call “inside base- 
ball.” 

“Yea, Rusty!” roars Haslett, giving me 
credit, as I trot toward the bench. 

“Eddie,” says I, dropping down beside the 
guy with the “real baseball bean,” “if you 
made a mistake having Bell pitch to Swanson, 
you’ve just about redeemed yourself!” 

“Tell Mack to bunt!” snaps Eddie, disre- 
garding me. I turns toward the plate and 
gives Simmons the sign. This time the magic 
spell don’t work. Mac bunts all right, but 
it’s a pop-up that the Hamilton pitcher catches 
without budging from his tracks, which ends 
the inning. Slim Hudkins throws the ball 
down on the ground as though he’s disgusted 
with himself, and strides in to the bench as we 
take the field, pepped up by renewed hope. 

No scoring through the eighth and no score 
for Hamilton in her half of the ninth. Down 
to our last time at bat with the count still— 
Hamilton 3; Haslett 2. No question about it. 
Slim Hudkins has pitched a marvelous game. 
Only three scratch hits have been made off 
him. According to Hamilton it’s all over now 
but the shouting and Hamilton’s not even 
postponing that! The shouting gets louder 
as Norris Wilbur, our first up, goes out on 
a bounder to short. That brings me to the 
plate—me, who’s supposed to be Haslett’s 
heaviest hitter and I haven’t been one, two, 
three with Home-Run Swanson, who’s been 
personally responsible for all of Hamilton’s 
runs. 

‘What are the papers going to say now?” 
I ask myself, as I dig my spikes into the dirt. 
“*Captain Rusty Edwards, for the first time 
this year, failed his team in the pinch. The 
best he could do against Slim Hudkins, Ham- 
ilton pitching star, was two one-base bingles, 
while Swanson, opposing rival, won the game 
single-handed for his nine by two of the longest 
hits ever seen on Perry Field.’” 


THOUGHTS like this aren’t especially 
pleasant. I can feel myself grit my teeth 
yet as I realize that the game’s practically up 
to me. The first ball looks good and I swing 
on it so hard that I turn completely around and 
almost fall down. The crowd gets a laugh. 

“Only two more, Slim, old war horse!” 
calls the Hamilton catcher, throwing the ball 
back. ‘This guy’s your meat!” 

Am I? That’s what they say! It goes to 
three and two. I foul off three in succession. 
Slim is sticking the ball in, using wonderful 
control. Got to hand it to him. He’s playing 
no favorites. Hasn’t had to, the way he’s been 
going! But I’ve got the best break now. I 
know that every ball’s got to be good and that 
Slim’s going to try to make them good. The 
next one’s a Lulu! It comes over straight and 
fast. I swing! Zowie! The ball goes like 
a streak out to right field where the fielder 
takes a look and tosses up his glove as it goes 
past. It lands in the ninth row of the bleachers, 
and, while it’s not such a long clout as Swan- 
son’s were, it’s just as much of a home run. 
Boy, oh boy! If that isn’t a sweet moment! 
I’m just about mobbed on the way in to the 
home plate. My hit has tied the score and, 
if we fail to do any more, the game is bound to 
go into extra innings! 

“Great work!” compliments Eddie, when 
I get back to the bench. ‘You did just what 
I ordered!” 

My homer doesn’t seem to worry Slim Hud- 
kins much. He proceeds to strike out Bob 
Doyle and then to force Hal Comstock to line 
out to first base. 

“‘She’s an over-innings battle!” cries some- 
one in the stands. 





I look out to the scoreboard. It reads like 
this: 

HAMILTON—o 00010200 

HASLETT —oooooo2o01r 

And no telling what’s ahead! 

“Take absolutely no chances!” directs 
Eddie as we’re about to take the field. ‘“‘Have 
ae walk Swanson every time he comes to 

at!” 

I drop in alongside Bell as he goes to the 
mound. 

‘How you feeling, Chet?” I ask. 

“Arm’s a trifle tired,” he says. ‘“Other- 
wise I feel fine! That home run you hit made 
me feel heaps better!” 

“All right. This ought to make you feel 
even better! You’re not to pitch to Swanson 
any more. Give him a gold-embossed pass 
every time he comes up!” 

“‘With pleasure!” answered Bell. 

And, as Home-Run Swanson is first up to 
begin the tenth for Hamilton, that’s exactly 
what he gets—on four pitched balls. Oh, how 
the Hamilton crowd boohs! But we know 
what we’re doing. They walk Babe Ruth 
lots of times, don’t they? That’s just good 
baseball! To prove it, Swanson doesn’t get 
beyond first all the inning. The next three 
men go out in order. 

Eleven innings—still 3 to 3! 

Beginning of the twelfth. Oh, oh! Bell’s 
walked the first Hamilton batter! I wonder. 
Is he weakening? I look toward the bench. 
No sign from Eddie. 

“Never mind that, Chet, old man!” I 
shout. ‘We'll take care of ’em for you!” 

“Ball one!” 

, The Hamilton stands start stamping their 
eet. 

“Ball two!” 

Bell’s pitched five straight balls now. 
getting nervous. 

“Here goes your old ball game!” cries 
Hamilton. 

Home-Run Swanson, next up, is swinging his 
bat gleefully. If Bell walks this second batter, 
will he dare to walk Swanson also? Looks 


I’m 


like Swanson will have to be pitched to. Bell 
glances over his shoulder at me. 
“Pitch to him, big boy!” I yell. “Don’t 


fed 


lose him! 

Bell takes his time. Mack Simmons, our 
a comes out and talks it over with him. 

en 

“Ball three!” 

The Haslett rooters groan. And now I get 
the motion from Eddie which means that Chet 
Bell is through for the day and Dave Lee, our 
speed-ball pitcher, is due for relief. I’m hoping 
Eddie hasn’t waited too long. 

“Sorry, Chet,” says I, coming in from the 
field. ‘“You’ve pitched a great game but J 
think Dave had better finish. You see, it’s 
getting toward dusk and his speed ought 
to-——” 

“‘Sure!” obliges Bell. ‘You don’t have to 
explain. I’m getting rocky and I know it!” 

I slaps him on the back as he starts for the 
bench with Haslett cheering him to the echo. 
And out comes Dave Lee, the pitcher Hamilton 
figured we’d start with. He’s been sitting on 
the bench, so anxious to get into the game 
that he can almost spit fire. 

“Leave it to me!” says Dave, taking a 
warm-up pitch. 

“We've got to!” I hollers back, so he can 
hear me above the roar of the crowd. “There 
ain’t anyone else!” 

Dave nods his head very business-like and 
I trot back to my position in center-field. 

Three balls and no strikes on the batter and 
none out and a man on first! If Dave pulls 
us out of this hole he’s plenty good. I holds 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


my breath as Dave cuts loose with a speeder. 


Smack! It strikes Catcher Simmons’ mitt. 
“Strike one!” 
“Veal” 


And a half-minute later— 

“Strike two!” 

“ Atta pitching, Dave!” 

Now he’s even with the batter. I commence 
to breathe again. The next pitch is good. 
Hamilton tries the hit and run. The ball 
bounces down to Moffatt at third. There’s 
no time to play for the runner going to second, 
as he’s had too big a start, so Moffatt gives the 
ball an underhanded flip to first. One out, 
man on second, and Home-Run Swanson 

! 

Mi Booh! B-o-o-h!” roars the Hamilton 
crowd as Dave proceeds to issue another free 
ticket and Swanson disdainfully casts aside his 
bat, loping down to first. 

There’s nothing to it after that. With 
two on, Dave strikes the next batter out on 
sizzlers and Dick Keith races in from right to 
pull down a high fly just over the infield. 
Thunderous applause from our home fans. 
Thunderous silence from Hamilton. 

As I’m going in to the bench I overhear a 
spectator say: ‘‘Guess maybe Rusty Edwards 
didn’t know exactly when to change pitchers, 
eh? That guy’s a wonder the way he handles 
that team!” 

I’m to bat in our half of the twelfth, and 
what do you think—Hudkins slips me a pass! 
This gives Haslett a chance to razz Hamilton 
as they’ve razzed us for passing their big 
threat. Funny how} much difference it makes 
whether the shoe is on your foot or the other 
fellow’s! 

We go into the thirteenth, then the four- 
teenth, the fifteenth—! And now the shadows 
are really getting deep, which helps us more and 
more, due to Dave’s speed-ball pitching. 

“Try waiting him out again!” instructs 
Eddie, as we go to bat in the last half of the 
fifteenth. It seems almost like the game’s 
become perpetual motion; the last few innings 
have been practically one, two, three! 

Chris Moffatt is first man up for us. He’s 
also first man down. A long fly to center 
after getting the count two and two. Then 
comes Norris Wilbur. 

“About time for another bunt!’ master- 
minds Eddie. I flash the signal. Norris lays 
the ball down. It’s an eyelash play at first, 
ball and runner arriving almost together. 
But Hudkin’s throw is a fraction of a second 
too late. 

“*Safe!” 

And I’m next at bat! 

But before I can step into the box, Eddie is 
off the bench, grabbing me by the arm. 

‘Hold it!” he cries, his cross-eyes dancing 
behind those heavy-lensed spectacles. *“* You’re 
going to put me in to run for Norris!”’ 

‘I’m going to what?”’ I ask, stunned. 

“See the Hamilton captain and ask per- 
mission!” Eddie directs. ‘‘ Hurry up!” 

‘Say, have you gone crazy?” I ask. 

“Do you want to win this ball game?” 
Eddie snaps back. ‘‘Who can run faster than 
me? I’ve been waiting for a break like this! 
It’s up to you to get a hit—only a single— 
but keep on running no matter if they do 
put you out! I want them to play for you— 
I'll do the rest!” 

“Play ball!’’ orders the umpire. 

I’m in a daze. I’m pretty sure Eddie’s 
master-minding has gone to his head. John 
J. McGraw, the Second, is up in the air. 
But what can I do? He’s the coach! 

I turn to the umps and ask if I can speak to 
Home-Run Swanson a minute. They hold up 
the game while he comes in from the field. 

“Say,” I begins, ‘“‘do you mind if I put in 
this man to run for Wilbur?” 

Swanson looks cross-eyed Eddie over. 

“That guy?” be says, laughing in our faces. 
“‘Sure—go ahead!” 

Then Captain Swanson turns his back and 
trots off, stopping at the pitcher’s box to tell 
Slim Hudkins how funny he thinks it is for me 
to be sending in a bird with roaming eyes. 
It’s the first touch of humor in a game that’s 
been more than serious. But I can’t see any- 
thing funny about sending Eddie in. Neither 
can the boys. Wilbur even argues about 
getting off first-base sack and letting Eddie on. 
The Haslett fans yell their surprise and then 
set up a terrific protest. Everyone’s making 
me out cuckoo and I’m willing to admit it. 
As I step into the batter’s box I glance toward 
Eddie. He gives me the “hit and run signal” 
on the second ball pitched. But how do I 
know? Maybe Hudkins is going to walk me 
again! And what the dickens has Eddie 
got up his sleeve? If I can hit I’m to keep on 
going regardless of whether I’m put out! 
What kind of dizzy baseball is that? Yes, 
sir! Eddie is positively goofy! 

“Ball one!” 

Shall I do what Eddie signals or not? It’s 


1928 


bad enough to have him on bases. But why 
should he mess things up any more than that? 
All the team is off the bench, excited, trying to 
figure things out. Eddie takes a big lead off 
first. Hudkins looks his way and one glance 
at Eddie’s eyes sets him to laughing. He 
makes a quick throw to first and Eddie just 
manages to get back without getting caught. 
He acts scared. 

“The big boob!” I says to myself, “he’s 
pretended modesty all season and now he’s 
picked a time like this to take the limelight, 
to try to show off, to make a goat out of 
me.” 

The next ball is good. I swing at it on 
general principles. Crack! She’s a hit—right 
between second and short—a long single! As 
I lights out for first, eyes following the ball, I 
suddenly hear wild shrieks and catch sight of 
something rounding second base like a flash 
of green lightning! It’s nothing but a Haslett 
uniform, of course, but no Haslett uniform has 
ever traveled that fast before! And all at 
once it dawns on me! Eddie’sno boob! He’s 
a wise man! He’s got more brains in a minute 
than I’ve got in a year! Why, oh why, didn’t 
I think of that guy’s /egs? That’s the reason 
Eddie’s put himself in! He’s figured, if I 
could hit, that he’d go from first to third on a 
single and put himself in position to score on a 
sacrifice fly or possible infield out! The 
game’s been so tight that this play would be 
darn good baseball! 

As I round first the ball is just being picked 
up by Swanson in left field. I keep right on 
going as Eddie’s directed. It looks like there’s 
a good play for me at second but I don’t intend 
to get caught. If it don’t look like I can make 
it, I’ll stop half-way and beat it back for first. 
That’s where Eddie has it wrong. He must | 
have forgotten there’s one out. If I’m put | 
out it'll make two down and there'll be no} 
chance for Eddie to score from third on any- 
thing except a hit! | 
I give a quick glance toward third. | 





Holy smoke! 

There’s Eddie, tearing like the wind, not 
slowing up a bit, tagging third-base bag on the } 
inside and, without even looking toward the 
field, setting sail for home! 

“The great big dumbbell!” I say to myself, 
as the crowd lets out an ear-splitting roar. 

Then I see that Swanson, figuring Eddie is 
going to pull up at third, has pegged to second 
in the hopes of cutting me down there or forcing 
me back to first. Of course, one run would 
win the ball game, but that’s the natural play 
to make—and that’s just what Eddie has 
figured on. He’s also figured on me upsetting 
the second baseman and taking up some more 
valuable seconds that he needs on his sprint 
home before the second baseman can relay the 
ball in. 

I slides into second in a cloud of dust. 
Instinctively the second baseman, hearing the 
crowd holler, jabs the ball at me and I’m 
called out. It’s only then that he hears his 
team-mates yelling like mad: 

““Homel Homel Soak it homel” 

Astounded at the sight of a green streak 
halfway to the plate, the second baseman pegs. 
The ball comes in ahead of the runner but the 
other side of the plate. The Hamilton catcher 
reaches out for it and as he does, Eddie starts 
his slide! It’s mighty close, the catcher tries 
to pull the ball over and fall into Eddie at the 
same time to block him away from the pan, 
but Eddie is coming in like a through express 
and shoots his feet across the plate, carrying 
the catcher along with him! 

* Safe!” bellows the umpire. 

And then the field seems to rock like an 
earthquake. Eddie’s great piece of base- 
running has given us the championship! 

Haslett 4 

Hamilton 3 

In fifteen seconds after the fifteen-inning 
game is over, I’m surrounded by team-mates 


and fans and boosted on shoulders and pretty for full set and inst 
It’s my hitting that’s | circular. ORDER NOW! 


near torn to pieces. 
helped and what they think is my headwork 
in putting Eddie in that’s brought Haslett out 
on top. 

““Now we know why you've kept Eddie on 
the bench all season!” yells someone. 

“You don’t know the half of it!” I shouts 
back. “Listen, you folks! We owe every- 
thing to Eddie! He’s coached every move 
we’ve made in every game! That’s why I had, 
him on the bench. He’s a genius! And he’s 
so modest he made me pretend J was coach. 
But I’m not going to take the blame any 
longer! Now let me go, won’t you, and pick 
on some one who deserves it!” 

Say, you should have seen that crowd turn 
on Eddie! His cross-eyes almost go into a 
total eclipse as he sizes up what’s going to 
happen. Then, not having to use his brains 
any more he uses something just as good, his 
legs! And, before anyone can catch him, he’s | 
safe again, at home! | 





When ancwering advertisements 


Look ahead 


15 
YEARS 


What kind of a job will you have 15 years 


from now? 


The answer will be determined largely by 
the care with which you select your life’s 
work, and the recommendation back of you. 







Western Union Messenger Service is the logical starting 
point. You will have many opportunities in your daily rounds 
to the offices of business concerns, to observe at first hand 
the kind of business that appeals to you most. 

Thetraining which a Westen Union Messenger receives isa 
definite and valuable recommendation which every employer 
recognizes. When your opportunity comes we freely give 


you our help. 


While receiving this training, Western Union 
Messengers receive good wages, bicyclesat costand 
other unique advantages. Ask the Western Union 
Manager in your city for further information. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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The New “Ki Ki” Cuyler 
Autographed Fielder’s Glove 


hee the glove you want to start the season 
with! You can’t appreciate it till you get the 
feel of it on your hands. 
breaking-in. 
and get under the ball. 

“.,i Ki” Cuyler glove is made of the highest grade 
selected oil-treated tan horse-hide. Anextraordinary 


Doesn’t need a bit of 
All you have to do is slip it on— 


large thumb and flexible hea asbestos 
pad make it almost impossible for the ball 
to drop out of the pocket. The pocket is 
built in the glove by a special position of 
the little finger. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the glove, or write us and 
we'll put the right man in 
touch with you. Made by 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 
1907 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











POWER-:SPEED-THRILLS 
Build a four-pas- 
senger, high-s: eed, 
air-driven seaplane 
type speedboat at 
home using our 
drawings and instru-tions. 
Cheap and to construct 
and operate. 
necessary—we give full de- 
tails, Most interesting type of water-craft in exist- 
Make money carrying passengers. Send $2.00 
instructions or 10c for illustrated 





THE AIRSLED COMPANY 
CEDARVILLE, MICH. 
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Perform wonderful chemicalexpe:- 
iments; make ink and colors; dye 
and soil, wri 
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The Porter Chemical Co. 
119 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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The finest 


CANDY 


You or any 






Send today for FREE SAMPLE of Mary 
Jane—then you will never be without it. 


CHAS. N. MILLER CO., 16 Medford St., Boston 
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Cashis) NAMES 


for marking clothing while at Camp. 


FREE! XOuE Owx 


e FIRST NAME 


TO introduce @sfig Names to you be- 
fore the camping season starts we will 
send you FREE one dozen of yourown 
first name woven in fast color thread. 
Use Gsfis) Names for marking all your 
clothing and laundry which will then 
neverbelost. J. &J. CASH, Inc. 
428th St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
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ROHIN HOOD 
¥ Sac HAVE LIKED OUR 
‘ FREE CATALOG “E” 
1 SEND FOR IT! 
BOWS—ARROWS 
TARGETS 
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Australian Boomerang 22’; 
beautiful finish, bent ash; 
with instructions—$1.75 
LE.STEMMLER CO. (est. E)” Queens viliage, N.Y. 
Oldest Manufacturer in U. S, --Estab. 1912 











FREE TO BOYS 


# HOOTER’S ART” 
Tob} oor Sate aim and handle rifles; helps Send 
you guide others incorrect knowledge of guns. N ] 
Givestacts Ow: 


shots. Contains 
safety and on sense instruction every 


comm 
nt and boy should have. 
leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write at once 
The NEW 


BENJAMIN fire 
America’sOriginalAirRifte 














SE wt your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpatd. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


|‘ Camping] 


|, Nothing thrills the Tourist or 
| Camper like the camp fire meal. 
» THE TEXAS CAMP CRILL 
> MAKES COOKING EASY. 
ind. Awns 
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US.MODELS4ne THE BEST -7 
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48 PAGE, CATALOGUE 


USMODELAL 


|. Monroe 
BRoSKuiNNY. 











LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedevelopedsurprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 


$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think Now have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *civcenstonic” 


















get a boat through that surf. You know it too. 
Will you listen to me?” 

“The kid’s right,” said an old fisherman. 
“The kid’s right. Let’s hear what he says. 
I know his ole man, and the kid’s a great 
swimmer.” 

“‘Here’s the plan,” explained Paul; “get a 
spool of one-eighth-inch copper tiller cable 
at the store. I can carry the end of that—it’s 
pliable and won’t kink. There’s a couple of 
old coast guardsmen here who can rig a 
breeches buoy and man it when I get aboard 
with a line. Let’s get at it.” 

A man crowded through. “TI won’t let you 
try it, boy, you’ll only drown—you haven’t 
a chance.” 

“Hold on there, gentlemen,” said a cool 
voice with a strong Southern accent. “I have 
reason to know of this boy’s ability in the 
water.” The speaker stepped forward, a tall 
man in leather cap, coat and breeches, and 
seized the boy’s hand. “If it can be done, 
this boy can doit. Boy, I’m with you. Come, 
men, we have waited long enough.” 


’ 


F PAUL recognized the man, he gave no 
sign, but seizing this favorable moment 
quickly gave orders which were obeyed almost 
as fast, and in ten minutes Paul was wading 


‘into the surf with a cloth-bound loop of wire 


over one shoulder and under the other. 

Waiting until a huge sea broke on the beach 
he dove into the next, smaller one, and was 
lost to sight. In a few seconds he reappeared 
to dive almost immediately under the next. 
When next he appeared, he was fifty feet out 
and taking advantage of the back-wash from 
the beach, making way rapidly. 

Swimming as he never had swum before, 
Paul had found the first half of the distance 
easier to cover than he had expected. The 
light, flexible wire cable that he was carrying 
gave him little trouble for that distance. But 
out beyond the breakers, the strain began to 
tell and now as he approached the lee of the 
wreck every foot won added torture to his 
aching muscles and raw shoulders. 

When less than twenty feet from the 
schooner, Paul’s strength nearly failed as he 
was buried under a huge wave and breath 
seemed dragged from his body by the weight 
of the line that he carried. 

He fought on, gasping for air as he came up, 
cool, determined, but near exhaustion. Fight! 
Fight! Fight! Fight on, Scout! Fight on! 
Paul fought. At last he was under the lee of 
the vessel. There was light enough from search- 
lights and coming dawn to make out her rail. 
He caught hold of a loose line, ducked under 
a great sea that broke completely over the 
wreck, and pulled himself aboard. 

He could not lie there! Blinded, and choked 
by exhaustion and the weight of the cable 
around him, he drove himself on hands and 
knees over the deck to the mainmast and 
around it, then fell face down on the sloping 
deck and lay still. 

Slowly his head cleared, his heart stopped 
pounding, and now the agony of breathing was 
gone, he rolled over and with a moan sat up. 

He cleared himself of the loop over his raw 
shoulders and made it fast. ‘“‘Thank God 
again,” he whispered, “‘a line to shore.” 


Hs young strength was coming back. He 
climbed into the main shrouds and looked 
around. 

There, lashed to the stump of the foremast, 
was a girl, torn, battered, but very much alive, 
and beside her, slumped forward, unconscious 
against the rope encircling his body, was her 
father. 

The happenings of the next few hours were 
always vague to Paul. In a daze he set about 
to complete his work. The sailor, who had 
lashed the injured owners of the yacht to the 
foremast, was alive in the rigging. With his 
aid, the light line was hauled aboard, followed 
by a tail block with its endless cable and then 
a two-inch hawser and breeches buoy, which 
the two old coast guardsmen had rigged. The 
sea had dropped with the tide and shift of the 
wind, making it possible to work on deck. Not 
until all was ready and breeches buoy waiting 
its first passenger did Paul dare to release the 
injured man, who his daughter insisted should 
go ashore first. 

With the sailor’s help, Paul carried the man 
aft and examined him as well as possible. 
His heart seemed strong and no broken bones 
could be located, but an ugly gash appeared 
on his head. They loaded him into the buoy 
and lashed him in place. At a signal to the 
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crowd on the beach, the buoy was pulled 
ashore, while Paul supported the girl in the 
rigging and watched. As the buoy reached 
the surf, still breaking but with diminish- 
ing force on the beach, the rescuers rushed 
into the water and dragged buoy and cargo 
ashore. 

The girl, sobbing and completely worn out 
now that her father was ashore, was next to 
make the trip in safety, followed by the sailor 
and last of all the boy to whom they owed 
their lives. 

When the cheering crowd ran forward and 
dragged Paul up the beach, they found him 
fast asleep. A doctor made a hasty examina- 
tion and turned away with a happy smile to 
tell the anxious onlookers that he seemed to be 
only bruised and completely worn out. 

“‘He’ll be as good as ever to-morrow. He’s 
a grand boy!” 

At noon Paul awoke in a huge bed with a 
doctor and nurse at his side. His first inquiry 
was for the rescued. When told of their rescue 
due to his bravery, he shook his head and said 
that he couldn’t remember a thing after he 
had reached the wreck. 

They told him that it was thought at the 
hospital, where he had been taken by plane, 
it being impossible to get over the roads by 
automobile, that the owner of the yacht was 
out of danger. 

“And the young lady is pretty well, but is 
worried about you.” 

A light tap sounded on the door and the 
nurse answered and came in to say that Cap- 
tain Jackson wanted to see Paul, and a moment 
later a man in leather coat and boots came in 
and sat down beside Paul’s bed. 

“Do you remember me, my boy?” he asked 
Paul. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, with the color 
mounting to the edge of his hair. ‘Yes, sir, 
you are the man who did the good turn last 
night and made the crowd listen to me. 
Thank you, sir!” 

A look of amazement crossed the flier’s 
face two big tears, unashamed, rolled down 
his weather-beaten cheeks. He grasped the 
boy’s hand and said with a voice that trembled, 
“T understand, my boy. Is there anything 
I can do?” 

“Yes, sir, take me to Rock Island in your 
plane. I’m going to swim in the race.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon Captain 
Jackson brought his plane down at the Rock 
Island landing field. Out of the rear cockpit 
climbed Paul Edwards. He limped a little as 
he walked with the Captain to a waiting car 
surrounded by a group of newspaper men whose 
cameras clicked steadily. The Captain waved 
them away with a smile and a word, “‘ We’re 
in ahurry now, boys; come to the boat-house 
and I'll give you the best story you ever heard, 
if Paul will let me.” 

Away they went, and thirty minutes later, 
Paul, smeared with grease from ears to toes, 
stood beside Jack Bryant, his rival on the 
starting line of the five-mile championship 
race. 

“On your marks!” called the starter. 
Twenty swimmers came to attention and 
crouched for the gun. Off-shore twenty boats, 
with sun-browned oarsmen resting on oars, 
waited. In the stern of each boat, closely 
watching his man, sat a life-guard with a long 
bamboo pole by his side. Farther off shore the 
judges’ boat lay with engines idling. 

Crack! went the gun, and twenty watermen 
were under way. At the start Paul loafed and 
for the first time since he left the beach that 
morning, his aching body was at ease. The 
competitors spread out and at the fourth mile, 
one mile from home, Paul found himself sixth. 
He was weary but comfortable. But knew 
that his tired muscles could not meet the 
strain of a hard finish without complete ex- 
haustion from which it would take weeks to 
recover, so he called to his boatman and al- 
though his pace quickened, he was content 
to save himself and finish third, two hundred 
yards back of the winner, Jack Bryant. 

Eager hands pulled him out of the water 
and supported him as he shook hands with the 
victor. “I’d had an awful battle to win if 
you’d been fresh,” said Jack generously. 

Admirers swarmed about them and both 
boys were picked up and carried to their dress- 
ing rooms. Outside a crowd steadily growing 
larger cheered and to Paul’s amazement he 
heard his name shouted, and over and over 
the cry, “We want Edwards! We want 
Edwards!” 

[Tut once more Paul Edwards disappeared. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The SILVER ACE 
FLYING MODEL 
Wing Spread, 30 inches 

Weight, 5% oz. ha 







ii a Silver Ace Convertible 


LAND PLANE - SEAPLANE 


After two days work with our construction 
set you can go after long distance or speed 
records in scale-model contests on land or 
water. Sold ready to fly also, with or with- 
out the S1tveR ACE Pontoons. 
Ask your local store for a Silver Ace, the model 
that really flies, or send ten cents for catalogue. 


THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court + Chicago 


100 POWER 
MICROSCOPE $ 450 


Study wonders of insect, plant, 
and other unseen worlds. Invalu- 
able to Boy Scouts and experi- 
menters. Notoy but a real instru- 
ment, with imported lenses and 
mirror, complete in case. 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 
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Laboratory Type for Physicists, 
Dentists, Doctors, and general 
professional work. Has quick 
adjustment by knurled nuts both 
sides of tu Special device 
protects slide from breakage. 
Triple divisible objective gives 
different powers and large clear 
field of great depth. Square stage 
with clips. Adjustable iris dia- 
phragm with plane and convex 
mirrors. Adjustable stand. A 
precision microscope complete 
with handsome case. 


Catalog Free 
APPARATUS 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. C, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 








RED HEAD BRAND 


PUP TENT $4.75 





Special for Boy Scouts 


Made of best quality waterproof drill. Realty 
carried and erected. Front end with flaps. Closed 
triangular rear. Size 5’x7’. Center height 3’ 6”. 
Complete with poles and stakes. Wt. 8 tog Ibs. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Enclose money 
with order or we will send C.O. D. Money- 
back guarantee. 


Alward-Anderson-Southard Co. 


Incorporated 1915 
925 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 


RADIO PINOCHLE 


to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
8, and become familiar with flags of 














tional Code 

Rank, in playing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game 
for youngsters and adults. 148 instructive cards. ce 
$1.50 postpaid. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 


B O ba BUILD YOURS THIS SUMMER 
They are easy to construct and cheap. 

Get in on the fun. We have plans for:— 

HORNET—A high speed outboard motor racer. 

A BICYCLE BOAT tee A CANVAS COVERED CANOE 

A PORTABLE BOAT - A FOLDING OR NESTING BOAT 

A SCOW HOUSEBOAT - - A CONVERTIBLE HOUSEBOAT CAMP 

We have nore others including an Ice Boat, Catamarans, 

speed boa’ boats, 

Completeplans with full Duilding instructions $1.00 per set 

K. M. WALKER & COMPANY 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 











HI-LO 
ADJUSTABLE 
s\ STILTS 
Be the first in meee 3 neighborhood to walk on 
these class: ADDY LONG 


red 
LEGS ADJUSTABLE ST STILTS. Send only 
1.00 and get your pair postpaid. 


B &R Mfg. Co., 1249 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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good food, which we don’t have to lug in with 
us. There are five lakes within two miles of 
Horseshoe. And all of them are famous for 
their trout fishing. 

It’s a great life, for boys who love to rough it. 


A Magazine Subscription Agency 
By D. Ellis Rothschild 
ABOUT a half-year ago, a friend and 1 were 
in need of spare money. We thought of 
many money-making plans, but none seemed 
better than this—taking subscriptions for 
magazines. 

I wrote to nearly all the magazine companies 
that I could think of and we became subscrip- 
tion agents for their periodicals. The first maga- 
zine which I became an agent for was Boys’ 
Lire, which I found to be a very good seller. 
After having on my lists about fifty of the best 
and most popular magazines, my friend and 
I chipped in to buy stamps, stationery and 
other necessities. 

A goodly number of subscriptions we get 
from members of our scout troop. Doctors 
and professional men buy readily, and house- 
wives will subscribe to magazines pertaining 
to the care of the home. 

Advertising means much to the success of 
such an enterprise. The best form of advertis- 
ing is self-advertisement. If you have a 
cheery smile and nice manners your customers 
will procure other subscribers for your maga- 
zines. Develop a nice personality and you 
will develop a nice business. 

Always keep a record of your sales. By so 
doing, you can follow up on the renewals, and 
check up on complaints or errors. 

We put all of our profits in the treasury until 
Friday night, when the money is divided. 
We leave 20 per cent. of the week’s income 
in the treasury, and so are ready to meet any 
expenses that might arise. Strict accounts 
should be kept and make sure to put the money 
in a place where it will not be mistaken for 
your own. 

Above all, be courteous to your customers 
and help them in their choice of magazines. Do 
not let a person subscribe to a magazine that 
you know he would not like. 

If you go into this thing whole-heartedly, 
you will be surprised at your success in sellin 
magazines. 
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secret of learning the code. The more it is 
practiced the quicker it is mastered. To get a 
Government license as an amateur operator 
it is necessary to receive ten words (fifty 
letters) a minute. Very easy if you listen-in 
or practice the code for half an hour every 
night. Worth while? You bet it is.” 

The Federal Radio Commission has issued 
a new order relative to waves assigned for 
amateur use. There are seven wave bands 
for amateur telegraph or code transmitters: 
0.7477 to 0.7496; 4.69 to 5.35; 9.99 to 10.71; 
18.7 to 21.4; 37-5 to 42.8; 75 to 85.7 and 150 
to 200 meters. 

Amateur phone is restricted to the following 
wave bands: 150 to 175; 84.5 to 85.7 and 4.69 
to 5.35 meters. The old band from 20.68 to 
21.4 meters has been abolished as far as 
amateur phone transmission is concerned. 

The new rules also say that spark trans- 
mitters are not authorized for amateur use. 
Amateur stations must not broadcast news, 
music, lectures, sermons or any form of enter- 
tainment. 

‘Amateur stations must use circuits loosely 
coupled to the radiating system or devices 
that will produce equivalent effects to minimize 
key impacts, harmonics and plate supply 
modulations. Conductive coupling even 
though loose, will not be permitted, but this 
restriction shall not apply against the employ- 
ment of transmission line feeder systems to 
Hertzian antenna,” declare the new regulations. 

“Amateur stations are not permitted to 
communicate with commercial or Government 
stations, unless authorized by the licensing 
authority, except in an emergency or for testing 
purposes. This restriction does not apply to 
communication with small pleasure craft such 
as yachts and motor-boats holding limited 
commercial station licenses which may have 
difficulty in establishing communication with 
commercial or Government stations.” 
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ZINE BUSINESS 


No investment. Mail a 
want toowna magazine business.” I will help you start 
a general magazine business that can make money for 
ou. Write Charley C. Schwer, Box73, Westfield, Mass. 
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EVANSTON, LLL. 
524-26 Davis St. 


DETROIT 
Washington Blvd. at Grand 
River 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Eighth St. 
SEATTLE 
2nd. Ave. and University St. 


WORCESTER 
Central Bidg., $24 Main St. 


NEW YORK 
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FIREWORKS 
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CRACKERS 


Send for catalog showing free delivery 


THE MASTEN & WELLS Fireworks Mfg. Co. 


22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Kindly 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





STAMP OUTF IT FREE!! 
UPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 
FINE. BRITISH SOLontAL STAMPS 
60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
POCKET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
Also some of the finest ‘‘Liver’* its. 90 sitterent 
stamps from:—Cuba value), Becean (Us derabed 
Ra Lae 


African, om: Sou 
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LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 








Mystic’s ““Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 


=— sr gee 

Congo Jbind eae Prince ane. 

RE Ri Kenya Uganda pi 

Gwalior Monaco Walls Pater a. 


Get this w countries’? and make 
2 envious! fous! PRICE ONLY 100 TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We offer splendid commission in stamps for selling our 
stamps to your —— We will send you sample sheets 
valued at .00. rS *s name and address or 
references that will tee investigation oven Return 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 

LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


A SNAP ee DIFFERENT FOREIGN and jncmading $1 ant 
60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS for ONLY 25c. 
FREE With each order, our pamphlet which tells “‘How to 
Make a Stamp oa eee a with 
our price lists of albums, su Po and h ot bargaine 
ns ete. ‘to NCITY STAMP & IN 
ace Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 











1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 


150 Diff. Stamps... .10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps... .18¢ 
350 .“* “  .+.-235e 1000 “* 7. ence 
500 “ ~ 0600 

Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 
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TIP-TOP STAMP cO, Colerade Springs, Colorado 











100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 


All the news about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six 











seateetines meet 3704 Overlook Ave., Balte., Md. 
Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United States or British North 
America should ayy our ‘a? and latest 32-page 
price list, sent free est. No free premiums or 
gifts,” we put full value ‘into the stamps we sell. 

STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 386 Park Row NEW YORK ary 


87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—ONLY 10c 


Bosnia, British Guiana, Ceylon, Chad, Dahomey, —- 
Guiana, India, Indo-China, Kouang-Tcheou, Luxemb 
Newfoundland, Oceanica, Somali, Reunion, Vonesusix 
etc. Marvelous packet 87 stamps from 87 coun 
including all above and 72 more. Bargain price only 10c. 














LOOK! BIG BARGAIN OFFER 
Business by mail only) 


50 diff. U. 8., 5 diff. Mexico, 4 diff. 
J. E. NOON, 475 L. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


Ceylon King Geo. cat. 12c, and big 
FREE EARLY U. S. STAMPS i227" 
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hantom Packet—105 fine var. (to ap- 
proval applicants) for only 5c plus postage. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP EXCHANGE, 91 Gelston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RARE CANADIAN AIRMAIL 


only 30c. - Try Acehigh Approvals. Free Premiums. 


CANADA STAMP CO., 
STATION F.F. - TORONTO, CANADA 


THE BIG FOUR (8233: 


key, (Blacksmith and dog); 5 Costa Rica, (Gov't. adv. 
coffee); 6 Ja , (Famous corthouake set). Regular 
ce 50c. Spec to approval applicants 10c. 


DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 


SENSATIONAL STAMP SACRIFICE 


atx ready mounted approval 
sheets. Each sheet . 20 different varieties. Net 
value over $1.85. Our sacrificed price only 50¢ Post- 
. Don't overlook this great money making oppor- 
tunity. Stamp Exchange Co., 72 Cedar Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 














BIG TREASURE PACKET 10c 


You will spend many pleasant oul looking over these 
. Includes Nyassa Triangle. iberia pe, 
Alaouites Mosque, Iraq Vessels, Fy non Cedar Tree, 
Marianna = Searce Marshall Is. & 100 diff. other 
fine stamps. Price 10c to approval applicants. 

B. BOUTWELL, 58 Bartlett Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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NOEMUS STAMP CO. 
312 East 23d Stree New York 





When Caesar was a boy 


Tue Forum was the common market-place for all of ancient Rome. 
crumbling columns stand as mute reminders of its former grandeur. 

In our present-day complex civilization, market-places have become scattered. It 
is no longer possible to visit them all in a morning—or even in a day. 

Advertising, instead, has become the convenient Forum of modern buyers and 


sellers. 
advertising. 


If you are considering the purchase of a new car, you scrutinize the automobile 
Of if it’s a razor or a radio that you want, you turn again to the adver- 
tising. Here is the national market-place for merchandise. 

Furthermore, as you leaf over those same pages of products, your mind is storing 
away for tomorrow a compact and valuable fund of information. 
will remember those facts when you make your future purchases. Increase your store 
of knowledge by reading the advertisements regularly. 


Advertising has become the common market-place of this twentieth century 
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PERU MODEL AIRPLANE SHOP 
69 E. 4th Street Peru, Ind. 





How to organize 
a drum corps 


Make your scouts a big 
factor at Conventions, 
1 Parades, etc., with 





your drum corps! 
Write for FREE 48- 


; page book that tells 
a you how easy it is. . 
Ladwig & Ludwig 














1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Il. 








STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 
ILLECTO 


by O.W: Simons 


With examinations oVer and vacation so | 


near the boys found more leisure for stamps 
on the delightful June evenings. They were 
discussing the recent auction of Erich’s stamps 


and Harry said, “I’ll show you the ones I 


bought.” 

“‘How could you buy and be auctioneer at 
the same time?’’ Phil demanded. 

“Easiest thing in the world. When the 
bidding slowed down on an item in which I 
was interested I put in my bid and if no one 
topped it I gave my initials as the successful 
bidder and it was filed to my account.” 

‘And I suppose that’s all correct?” 

Harry bristled. “Do you think I'd do it if 
it wasn't? Mr. Birwood and Bob also bid in 
stamps. Perhaps it is unlawful in some States 
of the Union but it is all right here.” Look 
these over. Lindbergh air-mail from Panama, 
Cuba and Costa Rica and very popular. The 
Costa Rica stamp has been the subject of 
much speculation. One of the dealers at the 
club said he paid four dollars and fifty cents 
apiece for a number of copies at the height 
of the rise and then a slump set in and he 
accepted three dollars a copy. Bad business, 
that. The question is, what will it do next? 
Go up or down? The pair from Panama have 
shown a slight tendency downward, too. 
While other nations are honoring him it is 
only fitting that his own country should extend 
further acknowledgments. The United States 
will issue a set of thirteen stamps commemorat- 
ing Lindbergh’s visits to thirteen republics if a 
resolution introduced by Representative Acker- 
man, who is a well-known collector, and 
Senator Edge, both of New Jersey, is enacted 
into law. A collection of Lindbergh stamps, 
covers and cancellations would already fill a 
book. Special cancellations come from Hayti, 
Argentine Republic and the United States, 
notably the horseshoe design for the Chicago- 
St. Louis flight. Within the horseshoe is the 
motto: ‘Lindbergh again flies the air-mail.’ 
You like to specialize, Phil. Here’s the chance 
of a lifetime and think of its value twenty 
years from now.” 

“Don’t imagine I haven’t considered it. In 
fact I have a few covers, cancellations and all 
the stamps issued to date. IfI happened to be 
a millionaire I’d go further. Just look at the 
prices asked for some of these covers. The 
horseshoe was used in Springfield, Illinois, 
during February of this year when Lindbergh 
returned temporarily to his old route. Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Warren A. Glover, in 
charge of air-mail service, estimated seventy 
thousand letters were carried on the round trip. 
As an example of prices, letters signed by Lind- 
bergh in Springfield where he made his first air- 
mail trip opening the St. Louis-Chicago route 
are bringing a hundred dollars each.” 

“Maybe you fellows will be interested in 
some ordinary postage stamps,” Bob broke in, 
“‘they’re not so ordinary either. I have the 
Greek Navarino commemoratives including 
two varieties with the portrait of Sir Edward 
Codrington. One of the two is ‘considered an 
error. When the proofs of the stamp were sent 
to England that Government requested that a 
change be made, objecting to the British Ad- 
miral who commanded the Allied fleet being 
designated Sir Codrington, Sir Edward Cod- 
rington being the correct form. The Greek 
Government very obligingly brought out a 
second stamp with the correction. The first is 
of a dark chocolate, the second brown and the 
whole colored background is apparently re- 
engraved. Both the other Admirals, De Rigny, 
French, and Van Der Heyden, Russian, and 
the British Commander-in-Chief are on five- 
drachma denominations. ‘Two lower values, 
one and a half and four drachmas, have pictures 
of Navarino Bay and the battle which was 
fought a hundred years ago off the southwest 
coast of Greece; England, France and Russia on 
one side and Egypt and Turkey on the other. It 
was a fortunate day for Greece whose history 
has ever been involved with Turkey.” 

Harry was studying the two stamps with a 
reading-glass. ‘That first variety ought to be 
good in time. I should have thought, out of 
respect for the British feeling in the matter, 
very few of them would be permitted to escape 
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A Special Summer 


PACKET SELECTION 


Famous Buildings and Statues, Packet 
No. 384, 25 all different only 10c; 
No. 385, 50 different 25c; ANIMAL 
PACKETS, No. 386, 20 different 15¢; 
No. 387, 30 different 35c; Beautiful 
Views and Scenes, No. 389, 20 differ- 
ent roc; No. 390, 50 different 50c; 
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Portraits of Men and Women who 
have fashioned the destinies of 
nations, No. 382, 25 different toc; No. 
383, 75 different, 35c; No. 388, 150 
different $1.00. 

When you write ask for our free 
Price list listing more than 1,100 
packets, sets and dime sets, albums, 
catalogues and accessories. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 WEST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 




















Big packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
asemtsane. age etc., includ- 
















ng, tiger leopa: 
camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, spring! 
Free to approval Pn ne enclos- 
Zing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 
SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIAN GLE! 
Fd a. Ane fine 
Benet 
aa 
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red cross set 
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CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, 
FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 





Contain: erent stamps of yy countries depicting . 
fates eth cones, ine = horses); Chile a it, itch 
Berot and Th via (nude slave chain): 


(sphinx 
roundiand {7 lalay (ferocious »: 
(Goa : ting Arab); and ers. To ap- 


great packet will be sent. 
Fae Te Ba stan C0 CO0., Box 215, Colorado tnioge tas Cole. 
; If you set right now, we will aleg inc so incl Sees, 8 tri- 





cata SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curloaity: ); 1 finestamp from smallest ——- 
on earth; Oy ar Lgl ; 


e; and 
vest 2 tock book in whi nto ‘Keo eep your duplicates! The 
big outfit paid for only 8 cents to apolteents for my 
us Quick Service Approvals. Big List 4c extra. 
D. 7 WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





600 different $.50; 1,100 $1. Alldiff. $.25 ea. 25 en- 


tine, 25 Azores, 18 Bolivia, 25 Bosnia, 30 Brazil, 50 
5 Chile, 20 Costa Rica, 35 Cuba, 35 Greeee, 32 
ey. 


uatemala, 15 Iceland, 25 Persia, 25 Peru, 
Largest 5c, 10c, 25c list—America. 


FRED L. ONKEN, 630-78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$§1O°° for 2 Sst 


A choice ‘assortment of 500 all different stamps 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approv: rs 
Diicants t for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
‘ameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 

Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
et” countries and SW others are contained in 
my La yo Packet of , different, sc tor FREE to 


























Approv: on! eg — ‘or a 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 N i} Val i 
VARIETIES 
ALL as STAMP Ss 
postage 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album py hold — a, 
20c. 50% a sheets se! 
with each order. B.L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album 1sc. List of 
St Fr 1,500 —— at Ic — 
@e@ 50 per cent approvals 
amp s sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFI 1T—ONLY 12c! 
Fine ey ant Doren aap ith (prewar) valee of forty 


Small albums jp perforation gauge and get republic 
Batch Tn Fe Fa Te to spprova 
Se ae 


150 CLERK ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
wih ettalogue set from this interesting country together 
Also large illustra edt album list and 
ain aaees. ‘on thousands of sets and packets. All 
free reo for 2c postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 








70° DISCOUNT j,%,-e 
° drable stamps on appre ral sf Toner eons. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 








J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
different choi lected foreign stamp 
4] Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 


logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
vepors any unsatisfactory service. 








SPECIALIZE IN “uy, a” 


and start with a good packet 







100 varieties, U. 8. $ .50 
200 varieties, U. S. 2.00 
300 varieties, U. S.. 6.50 
400 varicties, U.S. 25.00 
600 varieties, U. 8.. 76.00 
100 var. U. S. Revs.. -+ 1.66 
200 var. U. 8. Revs. .» 6.76 
300 var. U. 8S. Revs. - 40.00 

25 var. Post Dues...... 35 

oe ee: 2.76 

25 var. Departments. 3.65 

60 var. Departments.. . : . 10.00 
100 var. Departments. . 80.00 
100 var. U. S. regular postage........... -76 
200 var. U. S. regular postage.. ........ 2.50 
300 var. U. S. regular postage........... 8.00 
400 var. U. S. regular postage............ 32.50 


600 var. U. S. regular postage 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 

333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from . French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch — Indo-China, Greece (dying 
en ee Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon 
e will tactade.--snesietely Jree—a genuine set 
f six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
pRB me $1.15! Also approvals. 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








. __Ten different trtanato stamps for 1l5c. 
Triangles to approval a. 
100 Africa 45c.—100 A 
100 British Colonies 30a. 

i . je Portuguese Colonies 50c. 


Big lists, .~ hundredsof bargains in setsand packets, free. 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. ston, Mass. 


' 
BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES 3 OF TOD ODAY 


meational packet over 140 diff. 





i A: rbaije Came’ G é 
oa harenee Tchad, largest stamp, 40 — ‘old 8S.,fine T 
packet French Colonies, etc. is e 1 proval 
spolicants. aH OYSAND bee Lists | ress. yl 3 MH 
Hawkeye ‘Stamp Co., = Rapids. 9, lowa W 





THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemt- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with Is, 
pg ty ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 





S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRITISH COLONIALS | FREE 7 2ntibar, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hydera Travancore, Malaya. 


Mauritius, and other good Baten Colonials. Sent "to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2¢ stamp tage. Please do not remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


STAMPS 105 ——, s, Fey Mt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, f 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp FA, one 500 illustrations, 
with nan of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger oneg 
14¢.; 45c., $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD < co., 
Bios, word ide 0 Direct tn: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: ass. 








BIG CONGLOMERATION ys 5¢e 
Ear amen Bom — Ee p.cae 3 bighly Frlangis 





stamp from remote country, Chinese Geisha Girl, Volcano of 
motombo, Samoa Express, $2.00 U. S. — and a lot of other fine 
stamps. “All for bc to approval applican 

E. E. VOORHIS, 400 Bard Ave., West Brighton, S.1., N.Y. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
NG Cuba, Mexico, ete. . 
BSSH 1000 inixed 40. 25 diff. U.S. 25e. 1000 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
Cc. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different sone ye from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly aaa unusual design) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of S — Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic —— ies, all for 2c Postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 














15 DIFF. TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
or 500 different stamps and 15 triangles for only 55 
cents, or 1000 different stam ~ and 15 triangles for $1 
to approved v Conteder Specia!! 25 Different Canadian 
including a  B onfederation and 5 Newfoundland, only 


Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 2, London, Ont., Canada 


100 "Stames) FREE 


to @ moony for Popular Net Approvals, e@ 2c. 
- HRISTENSEN STAMP co. es 
826 femseln Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 10 up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25c. 

15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


B. ELMER, 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to . for Acces Ap- 


FREE &s 
BADGER STAMP ‘co. 
ilwaukee, Wis. 
100 Different Stamp 
50 U.S. 12¢. 50 Brit. Col. 12¢. 
Col. 15e. Portuguese Col. 20c. et TH. 
angulars 25¢e. Popular 50% Approvals. References. Write 


for our large bargain lists of low-priced packets and sets. 
PALMER STAMP CO., 8225 Linwood Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 

















WONDER A regular circus:.Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Gabon Savage, Tchad pard, Togo Land- 
LOT Scape, Cameroon Mountains, ete. All = this ex- 
traordinary Outfit. Also other fine Lm ig like St. 
10c & tissle, L’O mn: a, 
100 pS fer -ly al. Dahomey, Martinique, St. Pierre an 
approval applicants. en nee vo 


CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
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destruction. I have a good looking Rouman- 
ian set that should prove attractive: It bears 
the portrait of the boy king, Michael. He 
looks like a regular fellow and when he is old 
enough he should join the Roumanian Boy 
Scouts. Perhaps kings are not.allowed to 
have as much fun as that. It must be hard 
luck to be a king anyway.” 

“Do you remember the stamp collection of 
Archduke Otto of Hungary? Of course he 
wasn’t a king. We saw his collection at the 
New York Stamp Exhibition. Otto was four- 
teen yearsold then. Perhaps he could be a Boy 
Scout. At any rate he had the fun of collecting 
stamps.” 

“Nicaragua has a political organization 
known as the ‘All-American Anti-Imperialistic 
League.’ It holds meetings in New York 
City too. A quantity of stickers was ordered 
by the League on which was printed, ‘Protest 
against Marine rule in Nicaragua,’ with the 
intention of attaching them to letters but mail 
bearing them was refused by the Post Office. 
A meeting was held in Irving Plaza Hall to 
protest against this action and speeches were 


made by Scott Nearing and Tiribio guar 


former Consul General of Nicaragua. 

order was obtained by Arthur Garfield ies 
requiring the authorities to show cause why 
the mail was refused which was signed by 
Federal Judge John C. Knox. Would you 
want to add one of those envelopes to your 
collection?” Phil asked. 

Harry replied: “TI collect postage stamps; 
not revolutionary propaganda. Nicaragua is 
making us enough trouble with the ‘Resello,’ 
surcharges on her stamps. Last year there 
were full current sets one with the surcharge 
in violet and the other in red and black and the 
four and six centavos values hard to find 
because so few were printed. And now again 
this year they are once more at hand with the 
date changed to ‘1928.’ I’d like to protest 
against these but Mr. John Straub, who has 
written a reliable work on the stamps of 
Nicaragua, says they are all right, so we shall 
have to accept them.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be a grand idea if there was an 
International Philatelic Court before which 
doubtful looking stamp issues could be brought 
for judgment and if condemned—found guilty 
—out they’d go. Every catalogue in the world 
would scorn to mention their names.” 

“After all,” Bob said, “the catalogues 
occupy just the position of your court except 
that they don’t work entirely together. 
Scott’s is accepted in the United States and 
when, after due deliberation, the editors decide 
on not listing or removing certain stamps as 
unworthy they quietly disappear from_the 
market. Wielding such power it would be a 
grand idea to remove all stamps against which 
they already warn us. Why are these doubt- 
ful fellows so anxious to be mentioned? 
Because off the list they are barred from 
the buying power of the collector. No 
doubt we have to thank these same editors 
for saving us from many wolves in stamp’s 
clothing.” 

“France has just issued another lot of new 
values for certain of her colonies. New sixty- 
five centavos stamps have appeared for Chad, 
New Caledonia, Reunion, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Senegal, Sudan, Upper Volta and 
Wallis and Futuna Islands and sets of eleven 
values, postage dues, surcharged on French 
issues for Chad, Middle Congo, Ubangi and 
Gabon. Germany will add to her portrait 
stamps an eight pfennig value with the late 
President Ebert and President von Hinden- 
burg will succeed Emanuel Kant, the philos- 
opher, on the fifteen pfennig. Criticism of the 
use of Frederick the Great, a monarchist, in 
the group has died down and it will be retained 
for the present.” 

“‘When we are going through these new 
issues,” Harry observed, ‘‘it seems as though 
there was a terrible lot of them, yet last year’s 
total was only around fifteen hundred as 
against three thousand in 1920, the highest 
number to date. This year’s total may be less 
than last from present indications.” 





| The Sail-Dragger | 
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ribbons, flapped and slatted away to leeward 
before a squall of unexpected fury. 

Looking after the tattered sail, Jock an- 
nounced solemnly: 

“Twas an act 0’ God!” 

“?’Twas a miracle,” groaned Murdie Chis- 
holm, “that kept the whole suit from goin’.” 

Hardly had he spoken, before there came 
another long, ripping crack, as the foretops’l 





Wild Indians? No. 
“Babe” hit a homer? Nope. 
School Closed? Guess Again. 


Well, What— 


Nothing less than our Staff Artist’s conception 
of how that BOYS’ LIFE gang would have looked 
if they had all been together when pay day came— 
when they received their bonus checks. 


Gang and Checks! 

That gang of BOYS’ LIFE boosters, real live 
wires every one of them, and their commission 
and bonus checks for just one month’s work. 
All full fledged members of the BOYS’ LIFE sales 
force, earning lots of money every month simply 
because they took Jack Gardner’s advice. 


They Don’t Worry 

Nothing worries them. They have their own 
money for the movies, skates, hockey sticks, 
baseball equipment—anything they want. (Some 
have bank accounts, too.) They don’t pester 
Mom or Dad. They get what they want when they 
want it. 

Wouldn’t you like to be like that? You can. 
Join up with Jack Gardner and be one of the 
‘‘gang’’ earning commissions and receiving bonus 
checks every month. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it off now. You’ll 
hear from Mr. Gardner in a few days with ‘‘the 
best news you have heard in a long time.”’ 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE ‘‘Gang.”’ 
Please write me. 
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MODEL SAILING YACHTS 


Construction Sets that any boy can 
put together. The only tools required 
to assemble these sets are _ and 
sand-paper. Everything is furnished 
but paint. 

24”. .$3.5@ 30”..$5.00 36°. .$7.50 
Send 25c¢ (coin) for descriptive folder 
and I will send you free full instruc- 
tions for building an 18” model com- 
plete for 95 cents; or write for circular. 


A.C. Culver, Dept.10, 4615 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, lll. 








DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 
course, merit badges awarded 
by local court of Honor. 
We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 











DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
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}and foretopmast carried away together, while 


the Airlie shuddered through all her being, as 
though she had been riven by a giant axe. 

‘Aloft there and clear away the top ham- 
mer,” bellowed the skipper 

Together with several others, I was rushing up 
the ratlins, when Wild Archie, who had just been 
tending the log line, let out a shout of dismay. 

I thought at first that he had gone over- 
board, but, glancing aft, I beheld him, with 
hand outstretched as though to point out 
something on the horizon. 

Gazing across the moonlit sea, in the direc- 
tion indicated, I was startled to behold another 
schooner, pressing us close, about half a mile to 
windward, on the port quarter. 

All hands stared, while Jock, with far-seeing 
eye, exclaimed: 

“ By the Powers, if that ain’t Black Dan wi’ 

the Dundee II.” 

“What makes ye so sure?” queried the mate. 

“‘No mistake about it, his was the only clip- 
per bow in the bunch. That’s the Dundee II 
all right, well up to weather and pressing us 
close for the last lap.” 

“Just after our foretopmast carried away. 
A pretty mess you ’ill put us in when we round 
the Nor’ Wes’ Bar, and start thrashing to 
windward.” 

“Yea, it looks bad,” replied the skipper 
gloomily. All the fire of a few moments before 
seemed to have forsaken him; he was once 
more merely a grey old man, of dubious ex- 
terior. 

Then, as Little Rory, with inspiration, went 
again to his screaming drones, I saw a spark 
rekindling in the skipper’s eye. 

‘Perhaps I got a trick or two in me bonnet 
yet?” he muttered. 

“Trust him,” Louis confided. ‘Get Foul 
Weather Jock in a corner, and ye’ll always find 
that there’s another kick left in him.” 

On this especial race, thus far, fortune had 
favored the Dundee II. When we split tacks 
and went through Canso Harbour, Black Dan 


held his course, steering straight for the open 
sea. Thus he had escaped the ice which 
clipped off at least half an hour from our rac- 
ing time, and now with his foretopmast intact, 
Black Dan was obviously in far better condi- 
tion for the windward work of the last lap. 
Coming to the prearranged berth on the op- 
posite side of an intervening bar meant at 
least two hours stiff thrash to windward. 

Gradually, but none the less surely, the Dun- 
dee II began to close in upon us. For some 
time, both vessels were taking soundings, and 
each had his lookout aloft, to pick up the first 
flash of the West Point of Sable Island. 

From both lookouts, simultaneously, there 
came the cry: 

‘Light on the starboard bow!” 

With this, Black Dan sang out, “Ready 
about,” and putting his wheel down hard 
alee, he shifted from port to starboard tack. 
The next minute, steering S. S. W. with the 
wind aft, wing and wing, he came bearing 
directly upon us. 

Aboard the Airlie we stood ready to follow 
suit. Every man instinctively took stations, 
waiting for the expected order. But, strangely 
enough, the order was withheld. 

Again and again I found myself turning aft 
toward the skipper, always an enigma at sea, 
never more so than now, as he stood to his 
wheel, imperturbable as a Brahmin god. 

Whatever was passing in his mind, his thin, 
pressed lips and inscrutable face gave no slight- 
est clew. We listened, but no word escaped 
him. With a grim set to his under jaw, he 
gazed steadily and unflinchingly before. 

The Airlie had the right of way. 

But here was a danger spot where trivialities 
like right of way were out of question. 

Why did we continue our old course S. E., 
when the warning light told us that every 
second now we should be driving it S. S. W. 
to round the dreadful bar that stretched with 
ruin to the westward of the warning light? 

Every one of us aboard Jock’s vessel expected 


- BOYS’ LIFE 


our skipper to change his course. Black Dan 
took it for granted that his rival, at the dic- 
tates of prudence, would assuredly head off. 


And so, mistaking each other’s purpose, the 


two vessels came tearing toward each other, 
the Dundee II bearing dead upon our weather 
quarter. 

Beside the skipper at the wheel, the strain of 
imminent disaster was too much for Allan 
MacEacheren. 

“‘Ain’t ye goin’ to come about now, Skip?” 

“Hold her to her auld course,” was the 
rejoinder! 

Jock held to his purpose with the determina- 
tion of grim death, while Black Dan, just as 
sure that we were bound to gybe at the last 
moment, kept on on a course that brought him 
fair across our bows. 

Nearer and nearer the distance closed be- 
tween the opposing captains, with the crews of 
each vessel pleading in vain against such folly. 

At last, with breath bated for the impending 
crash, it flashed upon the unwilling brain of 
Black Dan Campbell that his rival proposed 
holding to his course in spite of everything. 

Reluctantly, Dan gave the order that 
brought the Dundee IJ up into the wind with 
an abruptness that buried her lee rail, and 
threatened, under her terrific press, to splinter 
her spars. As the Dundee II momentarily 
lost way, the Airlie forged onward. 

With vast relief, I watched our courses now 
ranging farther and farther apart. 

After Jock had put a good mile between 
himself and Black Dan, he shouted: 

“‘Douse the lights!” 

The intended strategy flashed uponymy mind 
at once. While the others hesitated, dazed 
and wondering, I carried out our skipper’s 
order at a rush. 

Looking after us, at that same moment, and 
watching our lights swallowed up in darkness, 
Black Dan Campbell, doubtless, crossed him- 
self, thinking that here was sure proof that we 
had crashed and foundered. 

















When Canoe Ways Call 


(Continued from page 26) 








place, if one is wet through by a shower or by 
a spill in a lake or river, the wool will dry out 
and offset any danger of cold. Cotton does 
not dry well on the body. Wool is especially 
desirable in the higher latitudes where the 
camper is apt to run into sudden storms 

With canoeing, it is possible to take more 
on the trip than one could afoot.. Concerning 
shoes, moccasins should be worn in the canoe 
while paddling, while a soft pac is the best 
bet on the portage, or hob-nail boots will do. 
I like a boot ten inches in height, which will 
keep out the dust and dirt of the trail and will 
also strengthen the ankle The socks which 
are worn and which will reach to the knee 
help to keep the dust out. 

Any old hat is good for headgear, one with a 
wide brim is preferable. Other items of the 
equipment for a canoe trip are: knife, sewing- 
kit, waterproof match-safe, soap, ball of twine, 
first-aid set (iodine or iodex, cotton, adhesive 
tape, scissors, tube of salve, mentholatum, 
talcum or anti-chafing powder; bandage gauze, 
safety-pins, eye-wash, packed in tight tin-box), 
blanket pins, fishing-tackle, axe in sheath 
(large and small one), flashlight, toilet articles 
and guide-book or maps. Don’t forget the 
fishing or hunting license and means of identi- 
fication in case of accident. 

Concerning tents, one of tanalite is the 
lightest and most compact. With its ground- 
cloth it weighs about four pounds. This 
is the ideal tent for the hiker. The tana- 
lite tents are expensive but they wear for a 
long time. The five-pound shelter tent, which 
rolls up in a package five by twelve inches, 
and which has no poles or guy-ropes, is used a 
great deal by those who travel light. These 
shelter tents are sometimes made out of water- 
proof silk. With a tent, a sleeping-bag is 
unnecessary; the groundcloth underneath you 
and the blankets pinned tightly by the blanket 
pins, you are comfortable enough during the 
coldest nights of summer. 

In making out the grub list, you are con- 
fronted with the problem of carrying the food 
which has the greatest value for its bulk and 
weight. This is especially true when hiking, 
while on the canoe trip, there is usually fishing 
and more things in the way of luxuries can be 
packed in the canoe, but there is always the 
portage to be considered. The portages are 
not such miserable things as might be expected, 
as they give one a chance to stretch and use 
the calf and other muscles. Trips by canoe 
vary in the number of portages. On'the Steel 
River trip in Canada, there are seventeen 


portages varying from 300 yards to two and a 
half miles in length. Some other river trips 
may be taken which have hardly any portages. 

Sliced bacon will keep in the warm days of 
summer and is always considered. the basic 
food of the camper; bacon with fish and a few 
dehydrated vegetables provide luscious stews. 
Potatoes are hard to manage because of their 
weight and bulk; rice or dehydrated potatoes 
are the substitutes. Sugar is a very important 
part of the grub list; it provides energy and 
heat, two prime requisites for the camper’s 
food. It is used with the hot drinks and in the 
preparation of the pancake syrup and in the 
cooking of fruit. Dried fruit, cooked, is a 
great treat, although the dried prunes, apricots, 
figs or peaches may be eaten uncooked. These 
dried fruits are the toners of the blood and the 
whole human system in general. The draw- 
back in cooking them lies in the fact that to 
make them especially appetizing, a great deal 
of sugar must be used and it is hard to carry 
the fruit already cooked with its accompanying 
syrup unless there are frequent, long stops 
made tocamp. The milk question is answered 
by the powdered or the condensed kind. It is 
better to buy the smaller size; the holes may 
be stopped up by adhesive tape. 

Room can always be fourd for several 
packages of concentrated soups and erbswurst. 
They help out considerably in the preparation 
ofameal. The erbswurst is a German product 
consisting of vegetables and meat. For canned 
goods, corned beef, beans, peas, codfish cakes, 
and the like, are good. 

On the first day out, fresh meat may be 
carried. Sphagetti, macaroni and peanut 
butter, jellies and marmalade are good foods, 
while even butter may be taken now, as it has 
been prepared in tins by the larger dealers and 
those who specialize in grub for the camper. 
If butter be taken in bulk form, it may be 
kept from spoiling by wrapping it in a cloth 
which has been sprinkled with granular salt. 
Over the cloth should be wet burlap. At night 
hang the butter up in a tree or fix an ice-box in 
the cool waters of the river or lake. 


HEN you stop for the night, first get the fire 

going and then put up the tent or lean-to. 
The more there are in the party, the quicker 
things will go. I have done a great deal of 
camping both by land and water alone, and it 
is no cinch to do everything yourself. If you 
are camping all alone get the fire going and 
then eat. One man can make a fire better 
than two—too many fire-makers spoil the fire. 
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Use soft woods for kindling and for the finished 
fire—hemlock, birch or oak. Cut alot of wood, 
it will be needed and it burns up fast; dry 
wood lying around is what is desired; green 
standing timber should be left alone. 

In making a cooking fire, be sure it is that 
and not a bonfire. The latter is what is 
wanted for after dinner, but not for frying or 
boiling grub. The things that count in a 
cooking fire are the coals and not lots of wood. 
Dan Beard gives a good way to start a fire 
without matches. Use flint and cedar bark. 
The tinder will be good if you use the contents 
of a mouse’s nest. Any stone that strikes fire 
when struck by a piece of steel will do for flint. 
Quartz is excellent, while soft stones will not 
give the desired result. 

Camp and cooking fires should be built on 
the dirt ground, free of pine needles, and never 
in a stump—which is obvious. Give your fire 
plenty of air but do not build it in a violent 
breeze. In a rainstorm, the fire may be started 
next to a boulder or a slanting tree. Next 
to a leading lady, fire is the most tempera- 
mental of creatures; and all due respect should 
be paid to its majesty; for a fire is a fine 
servant but a harsh master. Every year, 
thousands of valuable acres of timber are 
burned up by careless campers who go away 
without properly extinguishing their fires. 
Here in the Yellowstone, I have just talked 
with a man who left his camp-fire burning in 
the Old Faithful auto camp. The entrance 
stations were notified of the man’s number and 
he was caught at the south entrance. He was 
not forced to come back and put out his fire, 
for he was awfully nice about it and claimed 
that he had tried to put it out. The motto 
of the Forest Service, ‘‘Be sure a fire is dead; 
then bury it,” is mighty fine advice. * 

A handy thing around the camp is a carbide 
lamp, which gives a good light. Folding 
lanterns and candles are excellent, but the 
carbide lamp has it ‘“‘over” the other two, 
for it may be attached almost anywhere and 
gives a brighter illumination. Watch the 
water supply around the camp. It is safe 
enough to drink water from mountain streams 
if there are no habitations close by. The 
average river and lake water in the unpolluted 
North Woods is also reliable. In case of doubt, 
boil the water. Various odds and ends of in- 
— about camp may be summarized 

ere: 

If a sleeping-bag is used, make adequate 
provision for keeping your clothes dry. Either 
sleep on them or place them under canvas. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


This precaution should also be taken in 
reference to perishable foods such as flour, 
cocoa, coffee, etc. 

The customary support for cooking utensils 
is made by driving two sticks of green wood, 
after one end is sharpened to a point, into the 
ground and then placing another piece on these. 
Those pounded in the ground should be 
notched. When a stone fireplace is used, the 
sides of the vessel are apt to be heated rather 
hot, and the stick support is the most favored. 
Wire is not much of a nuisance to pack along, 
and it comes in handy to hang vessels on. 

What is the thing that grips you the most 
when camping? I’d “shore” like to hear what 
your reactions are. Is it the silence; is it the 
uncertainty what is going to happen next; is it 
the carefree freedom which is yours when you 
are king of your domain; is it a better apprecia- 
tion of Nature, of God; is it the friendships 
made; is it the camp-fire? The last-named 
thing affects me a great deal, but the others 
have their share. To the city dweller, the 
camp-fire means only a cooking range; to me 
it has a greater significance. After the evening 
meal is over, when you lie in front of the spark- 


ling embers and try to figure out the mysteries 
which are hidden away in them; the ever- 
flicking shadows play hide and seek with the 
oncoming night and seem to flash forth defiance 
to any dark shadow outside. The camp- 
fire becomes your beacon in the wilderness and 
is both a physical and mental protection; 
more so the latter. Melancholia and loneliness 
are given a hard battle by the flames. 

It is important to be in good health when 
camping, especially if you are hitting the trail 
alone. In truth, it is a rather foolish thing to 
go far from civilization unless you are an ex- 
perienced woodsman and are strong physically. 
Don’t tackle a long paddle if you are not in 
shape for it; but it has been said, “‘it took a 
strong body and a weak mind to climb that 
peak!” Most accidents, such as broken bones 
and cuts, can be taken care of in the woods, 
but a weak system, tending to cause a weak 
heart, is far more dangerous and can be made 
worse if one is not in condition. But canoeing 
and general camping will build up a system 
which is not quite perfect and will build it 
up in the right way if things are not over- 
done. 


Victory in Defeat 


By F. G. Naeseth (Age 17) 


UNG! 

A white streak shot from Clement 
Doran’s tennis racket as he brought it 
down to make a sizzling contact with the 
white round sphere. Over the net it skimmed 
like a ray of light, rendering Doran’s opponent 
helpless. 

ay hew,”’ muttered Jim Cleaves, brushing 
the sweat from his brow as he turned around 
to get the ball. ‘‘Couldn’t see that at all.” 

“Guess that'll be enough for to-day,” as- 
serted Clem when Jim had gotten the ball 
back. ‘Two love sets is enough practice for 
this fellow.” 

It was uttered in a manner which irritated 
his playing opponent more than a little and the 
other’s rather haughty manner of walking as 
he went to change his clothes didn’t tend to 
reduce that irritation on Jim’s part. 

“Blast him,” the latter gritted inwardly. 
“Some day I’m going to jump on his conceited 
hide and pound the stuffing out of him. If I 
had any one else to play with here, Fd certainly 
leave this spoiled darling to himself, but I 
want to be in good form for the tournament 
and this is the best practice I can get.” 

When both were ready to go, Jim silently 
followed Clem into the latter’s snappy roadster, 
and not a word was uttered as the car whirred 
smoothly through the streets of Lindale. 
Though he didn’t say a word, Jim Cleaves was 
thinking deeply, and Clement Doran was the 
subject of his thoughts. All his life he had 
lived little more than a block away from the 
magnificent Doran place, which was by far the 
most pretentious residence in Lindale or any 
of the neighboring towns. Jim’s father had 
been one of the best friends of elder Doran in 
their younger days. Yes, Clem’s father was a 
corking fellow; you couldn’t find better. 
Riches hadn’t spoiled him; ‘‘not so you could 
notice it, anyway,” as Jim had often said. 
But Clem’s mother had been over indulgent to 
her child and had spoiled him to a sickening 
degree. The elder Doran had been too occupied 
with business affairs to notice this, and when 
he awoke to the fact it was too late. One 
experience with his son had filled him with 
disgust and forthwith he had given him up as 
hopeless. 

Jim walked homewards occupied by bitter 
thoughts of young Doran. 

Halfway there he met the elder Doran, who 
was going the other way, undoubtedly bound 
homewards. 

“Hello, there, youngster, been having a 
round of tennis?” 

“Yep.” 

“Like to see you do something in the 
tournament this summer, Jim.” 

“Not much chance with Clem in it; he just 
took two love sets on me.’ 

“He did, eh?” Mr. Doran smiled queerly. 
“Just keep at it and you'll surprise him and 
yourself some time.” 

After a few more remarks Doran left, and 
Jim once more turned homewards. 

“Guess he doesn’t love his son much from 
the way he talks,” he murmured to himself. 


ie WAS the next afternoon and Jim and 

Clem were having a battle royal on the 
same court. 

As Jim prepared to serve the score was 7-6; 
Jim having seven games to his credit and Clem 
six. If Jim would take this game, he’d have 
the set. The score of the game was 30-15. 
Young Doran handled Jim’s serve nicely and 
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returned it at the latter’s extreme backhand, 
where it couldn’t possibly be returned. Then 
Jim served an ace, which completely baffled his 
opponent, making the score 40-30. Now if he 
got the next point the set was his. He netted 
the first serve and Clem took the following one 
easily. Jim returned it and for a few seconds 
the ball was kept in continuous play. Then 
Jim drove one beyond Clem’s reach and as he 
was near the net he saw it hit the tape. It was 
a good one; the set was his. 

“Outside, outside,” yelled Clement Doran, 
running to where the ball had hit. “I saw it 
land outside.” 

“You did not,” protested Jim, also running 
there. ‘I saw it hit the tape. That was a good 
one.” 

“That was not, that was not,” half shrieked 
Doran, turning around fiercely. ‘I saw it hit 
just outside the tape.” 

“Then there’s something wrong with your 
eyes,” replied Jim in determined tones. 

“That was a good one,” came from the 
sidelines. 

“‘Of course; we saw it hit the tape,” another 
yelled. 

“T’m not going to play with you any more 
if that’s the way you get your points,” snarled 
Clem, giving Jim a savage look. 

“And if I play with you again, I’ll be all 
sorts of a fool. After this I’ll play with a good 
sport, and not with a baby,” saying which Jim 
walked away in a heated state of mind. 

That evening Jim was watching the sun as 
it was about to go down when he felt a light 
tap on the shoulder and turned around to see 
the sober face of Clem’s father. The latter sat 
down beside Jim and turned to him with an 
inexplainable look in his eyes. 

“T guess you and Clem broke up this after- 
noon, eh?” he queried softly. 

“Correct.” 

‘“‘T also gathered that you came out victori- 
ous over my estimable son, and that he played 
the rotten sport.” 

“Ves, siz.” 

“Are you going to practice with him any 
more?” 

“T hate to say it, Mr. Doran, but I’ve had 
enough of him. He can go his way and I’ll go 
mine, but I need a new playing partner.” 

“For which I can hardly blame you,” as- 
serted Doran, “and if you’re looking for some 
one to practice with, I am he.” 

“You!” exclaimed Jim in amazement. 

“Yes, me,” smiled the elder Doran. ‘I 
used to be a mighty good player when younger 
and if I practice a lot, I can, maybe, get it all 
back. You see, I’m going to enter in the 
tournament, and my son ’s going to be beaten 
if I have to do it myself.” 

So every following afternoon the two 
would ride off in Mr. Doran’s car to a court 
far removed from where Clem was practicing. 
Doran’s time was his own, so he didn’t have to 
worry over that. The first week was really the 
hardest forthe man. He found himself to be stiff 
in all his joints, and he was intensely surprised | | 
to notice the really poor quality of his playing. 
But Jim showed a lot of patience and helped the 
man out whenever he could and to the best of 
his ability. At the end of that first week the 
elder Doran began to pick up; his joints began 
to loosen up at last, and he didn’t get half as 
tired at the end of a playing session. It wasn’t 
long before Jim had to he Tight on his toes and 
be playing at his utmost in order to give good 
competition to his playing partner. 
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Going Camping? 
Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time in pitching Carpenter 
Tents. They're easy to handle—very light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
ut Ccamping— what to do and what to take along. 
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TAXIDERMIST, FURRIER & SUPPLIES 


Ship us your game and fish trophies for mountine. Moth- 
proof. Mounted specimens for sale. List. tanned. 
Glass eyes, skulls, scalps; all insect ‘supplite., 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREE INDIAN ARROWHEAD 


With each complete Yucca yy yo Set includes two Yucca 
fireboards, two Yucca drills, drill socket, 
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SIGNAL WITH A HELIOGRAPH! 
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STANDARD HELIOGRAPH CO., 1665 Monroe Ave., New York City 
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for Vests, Belts, 
Moccasins, axe sheaths, etc. Leather lacings, Tool- 
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BOYS—AN AIRPLANE 


ieee er airplane has a special launching device, 
not tite the old rubber band mead. Gives longer flights, 
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About a week before the tournament the 
man had beaten Jim in more than one close 
set, and Jim was, of course, much better, too. 
Comparing the two one would give Doran the 
edge, for he really was better than the youth 
now. But there was one thing which promised 
to wreck Doran’s chances in the tournament 
and that was his lack of wind. After two or 
three sets he’d begin to lag, and at that time 
any one could beat him. He’d have to use his 
head a lot and play very, very diligently. 
Then there was something else which would do 
a great deal in offsetting that danger: the elder 
Doran could play a style of game that was a 
mighty hard one to beat, and that was a calm, 
easy style in which he would do some marvelous 
placing. Jim knew how it was, for he had been 
almost completely shut out when Doran had 
used that style. 

There were sixteen entries in the tourna- 
ment which began that Monday. Jim found 
himself paired with a player of no mean ability 
and Doran was paired with a favorite second 
only to his son. But with the passing of 
Monday two big upsets were the subjects of 
all tennis talk at the clubhouse and elsewhere. 
It seemed that Melvin Brandon, a strong 
player just out of college, was beaten by a still 
younger fellow, James Cleaves. Then J. 
Reginald Ashton, one of the most dangerous in 
Lindale, who was doped to meet Clement 
Doran in the finals, was put out of competi- 
tion by a new and unheard-of player, Harold 
T. Doran, father of last year’s champion. Of 
course Clem Doran had easily defeated his 
opponent, but that was to be expected. 

Play continued for the rest of the week re- 
sulting in the younger and elder Doran meet- 
ing in the finals 

It was on Saturday afternoon and father 
and son were ready to begin their conflict. It 
was quite an unusual and dramatic situation, 
this father against son, and because of this 
there was a record gallery out. There was the 
elder Doran, who made a grim and tight- 
lipped figure as he awaited his son’s serve, and 
there was Clem, confident, buoyant, and a 
little aloof. 

Right off the reel Doran took his son’s serve 
and returned it at his extreme backhand, 
taking the first point. In the gallery Jim 
gave a sigh of relief, for Clem’s father was 
going to play his careful game. He won the 
first set 6-3, and had his son literally running 
himself ragged to reach his well-placed shots. 

The elder Doran’s game was an exasperating 
one; after a fellow had chased the ball in a 
desperate run and had returned it, it was only 
to watch hopelessly as the ball came back on 
the opposite side of the court beyond his 
reach. When Clem strove to play a net game, 
his wily father would place some beautiful 
lobs which were absolutely inaccessible. 

Clem just wasn’t in it when his father was at 
his best in placing, though if he would have 


stopped to reason things out a little,/he would 
have seen that he was the better player. But 
the shame over the fact that his father had 
nearly swamped him in front of all these 
people was a severe jolt to his pride, or con- 
ceit, have it as you may, and the desire to 
retaliate made him careless when he was in 
tight places. As a result the elder Doran took 
the second set also. Only one more set to win 
the match and the championship and some 
respect from his son. 

He took the first two games of the next set, 
but suddenly and surprisingly Clem began to 
garner points. He served lightning-like aces; 
he made beautiful returns; his forehand drives 
skimmed the net with the speed of a bird, and 
he made net play a dangerous proceeding 
because of his lobs. This was Clem at his best; 
in fact, he was better than Jim had ever seen 
him. The elder Doran got no more games and 
Clem won the set. 


Now Clem’s father was tiring rather rapidly 

and he knew that he must take this set or 
he might be too tired to play the following one 
and win. Mixed with his weariness was a fear 
that he might lose. He seemed to lose some of 
the knack of placing the ball wherever he 
pleased, and though Clem wasn’t as brilliant 
as he was in the previous set, his play was 
decidedly superior to his father’s. The youth 
won the fourth set also and the winner of the 
next one would be the champion. 

Clem’s father took the first game of the last 
set by playing his careful style. He also man- 
aged to take the second one. In the next game 
the man suddenly changed his style to a dash- 
ing, reckless game. On shooting back} slow 
returns he’d play net. He made many reckless 
shots, and when his first serve was not good, 
his second was just as fast. All this took Clem 
completely by surprise, and before he knew it 
his father had four games and he had none. 
Then Clem again took a brace and won the 
next four straight, making the score four all. 
Now, indeed, was Clem’s father weary. Clem, 
too, was tired, but not nearly as much as his 
father. 

Then Clem began to think as he saw his 
father prepare to serve. The strain was telling 
fiercely on the older man, and his face was 
positively haggard as he lifted his racket. For 
the first time in his life Clem found himself 
swayed by sincere pity and admiration; pity 
for the terrible strain his father was under- 
going, and admiration for his grit. No, sir, 
his dad wasn’t a quitter. Slowly a new light 
found its way into his eyes. He found his 
better self at last, which always previously laid 
under his colossal conceit and worldliness. 

It suddenly dawned on him what kind of a 
fellow he had really been. Everything was so 
different now. In thinking thus Clem’s mind 
had been taken almost entirely away from the 
match, though he had mechanically gone 
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through the motions, and he walked about as 
though in a trance. Already he had let one 
easy serve get by him and returned one out 
of bounds. There was that ball again. He 
made a clumsy stab at it, managed to touch it, 
but that was all. He returned the next serve, 
but it was placed beyond his reach and the 
game belonged to the elder Doran. 

Now the latter needed one more game to 
have the set, match, and championship. 
Destiny rested in Clem’s hands; he knew the 
match was his whenever he wanted it, but 
somehow it didn’t seem right to his father 
across the net. Should he throw the match to 
him? Why not—and yet, sacrificing the 
championship seemed rather big. Then 
he served. It was a rather fast one, and the 
man could only make a weak try for it. Clem 
could see that he was ready to drop from 
exhaustion. On his next serve Clem double 
faulted and the score was fifteen all. Again he 
double faulted and the elder Doran was a 
point ahead. Clem’s next was a very _ one, 
which any one could have returned, and Doran 
returned it straight at his son before the latter 
could get out of the way, and the score was 
15-40. One more point for Clem’s father and 
he’d win everything. By now Clem’s mind was 
in a turmoil. Should he throw it, or shouldn’t 
he? His face seemed to betray ‘the emotions 
that surged within him, but those in the gallery 
supposed it to be caused by weariness. 

Unconsciously he served the ball fast and, 
of course, Doran couldn’t touch it. The 
latter turned around and got the ball. His 
weariness was more than ever apparent, but 
the grim set of his jaw showed that he would 
not give up. Such grit deserved victory, 
thought Clem. To give the match to his father 
would mean defeat in a small sense, but it 
would mean a victory in a bigger sense—victory 
over his meaner self. After all what was a 
championship? Just a state of mind as far as 
he could see. Clem’s serve was quite easy and 
it was returned at his backhand, where he 
knew he could easily return it. Now was the 
time to choose his course. Awkwardly Clem 
threw himself at it and hit it. He thought for 
a minute that it would go over the net, but it 
ticked it and landed on his side. His father 
was champion. A great wave of exaltation 
swept over him. He had conquered himself. 
The next minute he was running to his father, 
who was wearily gripping the net. 

“Oh, Dad, your playing was great, and your 
grit was wonderful,” he exclaimed, gripping his 
dazed father’s hand, all enthusiasm. 

The father stared at his son in dumb be- 
wilderment. What was this? Could Clem 
really have changed? The light of joy and 


hope illuminated his face as he gripped his 
son’s hand. 

A few minutes later Jim Cleaves stared with 
mouth agape as father and son walked arm in 
arm to the clubhouse. 
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FLAKES 


A double treat... the glori- 
ous flavor of “PEP” and the 
healthful roughage of BRAN 


A BOWL of Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes—it’s the 
high-spot of breakfast. No other bran flakes can 
be like this delightful treat from Battle Creek. 

Practically a perfect food—this wonder cereal! 
Combines the distinctive flavor of “PEP”; the food 
elements of whole wheat, and enough bran to 
make it mildly laxative. Only Kellogg could have 
blended so much goodness and nourishment into 
these crisp, tasty bran flakes. 

Try Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. They’re great 
to build up summer pep. Take them on camping 
trips—picnics and hikes. Eat them with cream 
or milk (fresh or canned). And add fruits or 
honey for extra relish. At your grocer’s. 

»® Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company, 
. world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
_ and Katfee Hag—“real coffee minus caffeine.” Other plants at Cleveland, Ohio; 
London, Canada; Sydney, Australia, Distributed in the United Kingdom by 


the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout 
the world. 

















The PEP Gang of the 
Movies! 


“Our Gang” 


Thousands delight in the 
antics of Hal Roach’s 
“Our Gang.” The dullest 
night they are good for 
a lot of laughs. Such 
bubbling spirits—such 
romping fun—such pep, 
it’s literally catching! 




























IMPORTANT 


Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes 
are mildly laxative. ALL- 
BRAN —another Kellogg 
product—is 100% bran and 
guaranteed to relieve con- 
stipation, 
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